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AFTER THE SNOW AND THE SHROUD. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








Wuat if we all lay dead below; 

Lay as the grass lies, cold and dead 
In God’s own holy shroud of snow, 

With snow-white stones set foot and head. 
With all earth dead and shrouded white 
Ascloudsthat cross the moon at night?” 


What if that infidel some night 

Could then rise up and see how dead, 
How wholly dead and out of sight 

All things with snows sown foot and head 
And lost winds wailing up and down 
The emptied fields and emptied town? 


I think that grand old infidel 
Would rub his hands with fiendish glee, 
And say: * [ knew it, knew it well! 
[ knew that death was destiny; 
I ate, I drank, I mocked at God; 
Then as the grass was, and the sod,.”’ 


Ah me, the grasses and the sod 

They are my preachers. Hear them preach, 
When they forget the shroud, and God 

Lifts up these blades of grass to teach 
The resurrection! Who shall say 
What infidel can speak as they” 

OAKLAND, CAL. 
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TWELVE DAYS AT SEA. 
A RONDEL IN PRAISE OF A SLOW STEAMER. 








BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





THERE is a ship on which I love to sail 
Across the tossing splendors of the sea— 
Whether the skies are fair and winds are free 
Or in the teeth of the contending gale. 


When night's at deep I hear the mermaids wail; 
By day I watch the shining sea-gulls flee. 
There is a ship on which I love to sail 
Across the tossing splendors of the sea. 


Let others at the stormy ocean rail, 
And chide the days, and say how long they be: 
This ship, this captain, and this crew for me! 
I am content, tho swifter barques we hail, 
With this good ship, on which [ love to sail, 
ON THE * Pavonia,” November, 1890. 
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A LYRIC. 


BY RK. H. STODDARD. 








Foo isu, who thinks by words alone 
To catch her love, whenas he flies: 

Ulysses whose weak wits were flown— 
We do not hear he shut his eyes. 

He had nat passed the Siren Isles 

An they had cast the net of smiles! 


Odysseus was not wise that hour, 
Like Helen saved, like Priam slain, 
Who worshiped and destroyed their power, 
Love’s life that will not come again ! 

Take, he doth say, 
Those eyes away, 
Begotten of clay, 
In a dolorous day, 

With a smile of scorn, 

Lights that mislead the Morn, 
And poor Marianna, 
Forsook of Diana, 

Paramour of change, 

In the shade of the Moated Grange: 

At Stratford, Oxford, London, 

Where a many fond fools are undone: 

Gentle Will with the rest, 

Who w.it what the players liked best, 
With « smile and a tear, 
And both sincere, 

And heaved a hard sigh from his breast. 
Wild Heart! Be Still! 
Were the last words of Will, 
Poor Will, 
New Yor Crry, 





SHALL WE OBEY GOD'S COM- 
MANDMENT ? 


ORK 
Shall we open the Columbian Expo- 
sition on Sunday ? 


OPINIONS OF SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
IN CONGRESS. 

IN answer to our request for their views as to whether 
the Columbian Exposition should be open on Sunday, 
Senators and Representatives have kindly sent us the 
following replies: 





WHAT THE SENATORS SAY. 
HOLDS THE OLD-FASHIONED IDEA. 


THE HON, WM. P. FRYE, 
United States Senator from Maine. 











1 still hold somewhat to the old-fashioned idea that 
Sunday isthe Lord’s Day, a day of rest and worship. 1 
am not yet sufficiently liberalized to believe that expo- 
sitions, theaters, or other places of amusement should 
be open to the people on Sunday. 


MUST NOT OFFEND THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


THE HON. J. N. DOLPH, 
United States Senator from Oregon. 








I do not propose to base my opinion upon the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath and the divine injunction to remem- 
ber it and keep it holy. 

The fathers of the Republic bequeathed tu us the 
Christian Sabbath with our free institutions, Its value 
asa day of rest, the influence of its proper observance 
to promote good order and morality, cannot be over- 
estimated. The great Exposition to commemorate the 
discovery of thiscontinent, which led to the settlement 
of the New World by refugees from religious and polit- 
ical persecution in the Old, estabhshed the rule of 
religious toleration and laid broad and deep the founda- 
tions of free government, should, I think, be conducted 
with some degree of recognition of that Providence 
which watched over the infant colonies, made their 
great struggle for political independence successful, and 
followed them through their history as a nation. 

Asa Christian nation, | believe that we should not 
otfend the religious sentiment of our own country and 
ofthe world and help fo weaken the already waning 
respect for the observance of Sunday by making the 
Exposition a place of recreation and business on that 
day. 

SHOULD NOT BE CONDUCTED IN DISREGARD OF 
THE SABBATH. 


THE HON, E. K, WILSON, 
United States Senator from Maryland. 





The Columbian Exposition is, I presume, to be viewed 
us of a national character, and its conduct as expressive 
of national character, tendencies and feeling. In this 
point of view, I should very much regret to see it con- 
ducted in entire disregard of the Sabbath, which, 1 
would fain hope, will continue to be cherised as an in- 
sti ution ‘significant and promotive of religious senti- 
ment among our people. 

SHOULD NOT BE OPEN. 


THE HON. R. BLODGETT, 
United States Senator from New Jersey. 





The Columbian Exposition should not be kept open on 
Sunday. 





OPPOSED TO SUNDAY OPENING. 
THE HON. O. H.: PLATT, 
United States Senator from Connecticut. 


{ do not think the Columbian Exposition shou'd be 
open on Sunday. 


SHOULD BE CLOSED. 
THE HON. R. F. PETTIGREW, 
United States Senator from South Dakota. 


‘ 


The Columbia Exposition should be closed on Sunday, 





A SERIES OF RELIGIOUS EXERCISES. 


THE HON, JOHN J. INGALLS, 
United States Senator from Kansas. 





In my opinion it would be an excellent p'an to have 
a series of religious exercises at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion on successive Sundays. The most eminent clergy- 
men cf all denominations, from all Christian countries, 
should be invited to participate, and the music should 
be under the direction of distinguished composers and 
perf: rmers. 

NO BETTER TIME FOR IT TO BE OPEN THAN ON 
THE SABBATH. 





THE HON. CHARLES F, MANDERSON, 
United States Senator from Nebraska. 


[ am decidedly of the opinion that the Exposition 
should be open on Sunday. If itis to be the educator 
and the civilizer that it should be, I donot believe there 
is a better time than the Sabbath Day for it to exert its 
influence and do its work. I believe that all pub'ic 
parks, museums, art galleries and places of similar 
character should be open cn Sunday to thise who may 
desire to enter them. 





SHOULD NOT BE OPEN FOR PROFIT. 





THE HON. JAMES MCMILLAN, 
United States Senator from Michigan. 





Taking into consideration the amount of labor nec«s- 
sary to keep the World’s Fair open on Sunday, my 
opinion is that it should be closed on that day. Whether 
certain of the depariments, like the Art Gallery, might 
not be opened on Sunday, provided no admission fee was 
cherged, may be an open question. Certainly the Fair 
should not be open for profit that day. 





SHOULD NOT BE OPEN. 


THE HON. GEORGE GRAY, 
United States Senator from Delaware. 





I beg te say that, in my opinion, the Columbian ' Ex- 
position should not be open on Sunday. 








NO OPINION. 


THE HON. ANTHONY HIGGINs, 
United States Senator from Delaware. 








I have no ‘* opinion on the question whether the Co- 
lumbian Exposition should be open on Sunday.” 
SHOULD BE OPEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
LABORING MASSES. 
THE HON, JOS, C. 8. BLACKBURN, 
United States Senator from Kentucky. 





If the Columbian Exposition is intended for the bene- 
tit of the people I see no reason why it should not be 
kept open on Sundays, thus affording an opportunity to 
the laboring masses to enjoy it. 

If it is to be run as a close corporation, for the bene- 
fit of a few, it would probably be best to close it during 
such days and hours as the masses might have op- 
portunity to visit it. 


NO OPINION TO EXPRESS. 





THE HON, P. B. PLUMB, 
United States Senator from Kansas. 


Lhave not given to the subject which you mention 
any attention whatever, and prefer not to express an 
opinion which I might, on reflection, feel called upon to 
change. 


GIVE LABORING MEN A CHANCE. 





THE HON, M, C. BUTLER, 
United States Senator from South Carolina. 


In reply to your inquiry, I beg to say that I think the 
Columbian Exposition ought to be open on Sunday, to 
give the laboring people an opportunity to visit the 
grounds, otherwise thousands of people will not be able 
to see the Exposition. And, under proper regulations, I 
can see no objections to it. 





SUNDAY OBSERVANCE SHOULD HAVE THE 
BENEFIT OF ANY DOUBT. 


THE HON, JOHN E, KENNA, 
United States Senator from West Virginia, 


Whether the Columbian Exposition shall be opened 
on Sunday 1s no easy question to answer satisfactorily 
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even to one’s self. In the abstract, if at certain hours 
and within certain limitations, and under certain re- 
strictions, the Columbian Exposition should be opened 
on Sunday, I do not doubt that a measure cf pastime, 
harmless in itself, and of enjoyment not inappropriate 
to the day, might be furnished toa large number of 
people who will otherwise have practically no access to 
it. These conditions, however, necessarily implying the 
exclusion of everything that would amount to the dese- 
cration of a day recognized by Christians everywhere as 
a day of rest and holiness, would be hard to prescribe in 
such manner as to avoid scandal, or, what would amount 
to the same thing, controversy and wrangling on the 
subject. While the opening of the Exposition on Sun- 
day would afford, under proper regulations, innocent 
amusement to a great many, it would necessarily entail 
a large amount of labor and corresponding activity on 
the part of many others. I have never believed that 
the true observance of Sunday requires the Christian 
world to be imprisoned on that day, or that the Com- 
mandment of God requires it to be kept as it is kept by 
the mummies of Egypt. I think it should be a day of 
worship, as well as of rest, and I do not believe it would 
be desecrated by the exhibition of an evidence of man’s 
progress, physically, mechanically, intellectually, and 
morally; but to make this exhibition and enforce such 
restrictions as would hold it within the limits [ have 
suggested would involve avery difficult and delicate 
undertaking. I think that, on the whole, about a mat- 
ter of this sort, any doubt that may exist in the minds 
of well meaning people should be resolved in favor of 
the true and faithful observance of the day. 


WHAT THE REPRESENTATIVES SAY. 


SUNDAY OPENING WOULD NOT CONDUCE TO 
GOOD MORALS. 


THE HON, JOHN DALZELL, 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 








Altho I believe that libraries and picture galleries and 
permanent institutions of that kind ought, as a general 
rule, to be open on Sunday, I do not believe that the 
opening of such an exhibition as the Columbian Expo- 
sition on Sunday would conduce to peace, good order, 
and good morals. 





CLOSED ON SUNDAY, OR CLOSED ALTOGETHER, 


THE HON. H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 





Member of Congress from Virginia. 


I would keep it closed on Sunday, or closed altogether. 





SUNDAY OPENING WOULD BE A BAD EXAMPLE. 


THE HON. CLARKE LEWIS, 
Member of Congress from Massachusetts. 


The opening of the Exposition on Sunday would be a 
bad example for our nation to set, as its tendency would 
be to diminish a proper respect for the Sabbath Day; 
therefore I would oppose the opening on Sunday of the 
general departments of the Exposition, but would make 
an exception of any place or places that might be used 
for religious or moral instruction. 


OPEN UNDER PROPER RESTRICTIONS. 


THE HON, WM. C. WALLAC3Z, 
Member of Congress from New York. 








Under proper restrictions I would favor the opening 
of the Columbian Exposition on Sundays, and for the 
same reasons that I believe that we should now open 
to the public, on Sundays, our art galleries and mu- 
seums. 


NO SUNDAY OPENING. 





THE HON, J. A. PICKLER, 
Member of Congress from South Dakota. 





I believe it should not be opened on Sunday. Let it 
be known that this is a nation whose God is the Lord. 
DECIDEDLY OPPOSED. 


THE HON, T. C. M°RAE, 
Member of Congress from Arkansas. 





T am decidedly of the opinion that the Exposition 
should not be open on Sunday. 


THE SABBATH AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION. 


THE HON. C. H. GROSVENOR, 
Member of Congress from Ohio. 





I do not think that the Columbian Exposition should 
be opened for public exhibition on Sunday. ‘he Sab- 
bath is as much an American Institution as 1s the recog- 
nition that “ religion, morality and intelligence” are 
essential to the welfare of the State. 

One day of rest asa sanitary and police matter is as 
valuable in this case as in others. 





SHOULD BE CLOSED ON SUNDAY. 
THE HON. W. J. STONE, 
Member of Congress from Kentucky. 


I do not think the Columbian Exposition should be 
open on Sunday, 








OPEN WITHIN REASONABLE HOURS. 


THE HON. N. C. BLANCHARD, 
Member of Congress from Louisiana. 


Within reasonable hours, on Sunday, I am inclined 
to think the Exposition should be open. It would 
afford opportunity to many to visit the Fair who could 
not, perhaps, conveniently do so on week-days. 





OPEN UNDER REASONABLE RESTRICTIONS. 


THE HON. R. H. CLARKE, 
Member of Congrees from Alabama. 








Under reasonable restrictions and regulations, Yes. 


BETTER TO OBSERVE THE SABBATH. 


THE HON. THOMAS J. HENDERSON, 
Member of Congress from Illinois. 





In reply to your letter of the 17th inst. asking my 
opinion upon the question whether the Columbian Ex- 
position should be open on Sunday, I will say that my 
present impression is that it sbould not be. The only 
argument for doing so, is, I presume, the one that it will 
give the laboring classes of Chicago who are poor an 
opportunity to visit the Exposition on Sunday when 
they may not be able to do so on other days. But I 
think it better to observe the Sabbath. 





THE RULE OF ’7% SHOULD BE OBSERVED. 


THE HON. WM. VANDERVEER, 
Member of Congress from California. 








I would not abandon the rule observed at the Centen- 
nial Exposition of 1876. The Columbian Exposition 
should not be open on Sundays. 


EMPHATICALLY OPPOSED. 


THE HON. CHARLES O’NEILL, 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 








I most emphatically am of opinion that the Colum- 
bian Exposition should not be open on the Sabbath 
Day. 





NO NECESSITY FOR SUNDAY OPENING. 


THE HON. WM. S. HOLMAN, 
’ Member of Congress from Indiana. 








In my opinion the approaching Columbian Exposition, 
being held under the auspices of the United States, 
ought not to be open on Sunday. It would conflict with 
the sentiments of a large portion of the American peo- 
ple. There will be no necessity for it, for there will be 
ample time for all the world to visit this Exposition— 
this grand display of patriotism and business without 
encroacLing on the Sabbath—a day still held sacred by 
the great body of our people. 





OPEN UNDER PROPER REGULATIONS. 


THE HON, G. L. LAWS, 
Member of Congress from Nebraska. 





Under proper regulations I am in favor of permitting 
the Columbian Exposition to be kept open on Sundays. 
AGAINST SUNDAY OPENING. 


THE HON. W. G. LAIDLAW, 
Member of Congress from New York. 





I think it ought not to be open on Sunday. 


MORE OLD-TIME CHRISTIANITY. 


THE HON. H. F. FINLEY, 
Member of Congress from Kentucky. 








I have not the time or inclination to give reasons for 
an opinion as to whether the Columbian Exposition 
should be open on Sunday or not. 

It seems to me that if there was less exposition and 
more old-time Christianity taught in the churches on 
Sunday and practiced by the professed followers of 
Christ, the mass of the people would reverence the 
Lord's Day more. 


SIX DAYS IN THE WEEK SUFFICIENT. 


THE HON. H. CLAY EVANS, 
Member of Congress from Tennessee. 
Iam not in favor of the Columbian Exposition being 


kept open on Sundays. It seems to me that six days in 
the week are sufficient for all. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE BADLY NEEDED IN CHI- 
CAGO. 


THE HON. M. BROSIUS, 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 





Replying to your favor, I beg to say that in my opin- 
ion the Columbian Exposition should not be open on 
Sunday. 

I know of no city in America in which the observance 
of the Sabbath is more needed than in Chicago. 

I know of no occasion on which the turbulence of the 
multitude would be so likely to disturb tbe quiet and 
mar the peace and serene restfulness Of that day as the 
Columbian Exposition. 





OPEN TO TEACH GREAT MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
LESSONS. 


THE HON. JOHN M. LANGSTON, 
Member of Congress from Virginia. 





I believe that the highest good of te community, the 
welfare of all concerned, would be promoted and con- 
served more entirely by having the Columbian Exposi- 
tion opened on Sunday. In such way, the poorer labor- 
ing classes might find it more convenient to visit the 
Exposition. Only on Sundays I would have everything 
connected with the Exposition so conducted as to make 
it teach the people those great moral and religious les- 
sons which are its natural outgrowth, and which should 
make it, in the highest sense and largest degree, impor- 
tant and significant. 





IN DOUBT. 
THE HON. JOHN H. WILSON, 
Member of Congress from Kentucky. 


I hardly know what to.say, as I think there are two 
sides to the question—one from a religious and moral 
standpoint, the other from a desire to afford the labor- 
ing people an opportunity to attend without loss of 
time, etc., which they might not well be able to do 
otherwise. 


SHOULD NOT BE OPEN. 


THE HON. CHARLES C. TOWNSEND, 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 


I think it should not be open. 


DECIDEDLY AGAINST SUNDAY OPENING. 





THE HON. JOHN J. HEMPHILL, 


Member of Congress from South Carolina. 





My opinion is decidedly against opening the Exposi- 
tion on Sunday. 
NOT IN FAVOR OF SUNDAY OPENING. 
THE HON. T. S. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress from New York. 








I am not in favor of Sunday opening. 





KEASONS FOR SUNDAY OPENING. 





THE HON. I, H. GOODNIGHT, 
Member of Congress from Kentucky. 





I think the Exposition should be open on Sunday. 
Many people of the city will have scant opportunity to 
attend on other days. And visitors will be subjected to 
awkward and expensive delays unless the show be open 
continually. 


WOULD CAUSE DEMORALIZATION, 





THE HON. GEORGE W. CO‘ PER, 
Member of Congress from Indiana. 





In response to your inquiry of a recent date relative 
to my opinion as to whether the Columbian Exposition 
should be open on Sunday,I would say that, in view of 
all the facts, in my opinion there should be no question 
that it should not be open on Sunaay. 

Its being open on that day implies the running of Sun- 
day excursion trains on all roads centering in Chicago, 
from points within a radius of 100 miles around. 

The suspension of business and the lack of occupa- 
tion would furnish the excuse for going, and it is safe 
to say, that during the continuance of the Exhibition, 
Sunday would become the busiest days of tte year. 

In my judgment demoralization would inevitably 
follow. And, furthermore, it is virtually a national 
enterprise, and keeping it open on Sunday would be 
giving governmental sanction to what would be regarded 
by a great majority of our citizens as a desecration of 
that day. 


THINKS IT SHOULD RE OPEN, 


THE HON. JONN T. HEARD, 
Member of Congress from Missouri. 





I most certainly do. 


POSSIBLY IT WOULD BE WELL TO OPEN. 





THE HON. C. J. BOATNER, 
Member of Congress from Louisiana. 





Lhave hardly considered the matter to which you re- 
fer sufficiently to frame an opinion. Possibly for the 
accommodation of the laboring people of Chicago, it 
might be wise to keep the Exhibition open on Sundays 
if they demand it—otherwise not. 





AN EMPHATIC NO. 
THE HON. J. 8S. SHERMAN, 
Member of Congress from New York. 


Emphatically No. 











SHOULD NOT BE OPEN. 


THE HON. CHARLES T. O’FERRALL, 
Member of Congress from Virginia. 








I do not think the Exposition should be upen on Sunday. 
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RATHER UN-AMERICAN BUT DESIRABLE. 


THE HON. J. V. MCDUFFIE, 
Member of Congress from Alabama. 








To open the Columbian Exposition on Sunday would 
be rather un-American; but if it will give the laboring 
classes a better opportunity of seeing it I will favor its 
being open on Sunday. 





RESPECTFULLY REFERRED TO THE MANAGERS. 


THE HON, WM, F. PARRETT, 
Member of Congress from Indiana. 





Lam willing to submit this matter to the sound judg- 
ment and discretion of the managers of the Exposition, 
they being in a position to form an opinien in the light 
of the circumstances and surroundings of the whole 
question. 





WOUUD FOLLOW EUROPEAN CUSLOM. 
THE HON. FELIX CAMPBELL, 


Member of Congress from New York. 





[tis my opinion that the Columbian Exposition: hould 
remain open on Sundays, as it has been my experience 
in European and other Expositions that it is a benefit 
and advantage to the poor and the working people. 





A COMPROMISE SUGGESTED. 
THE HON, C. H. MANSUR, 
Member of Congress from Missouri. 





I think the best solution will be found in a partial 
conpromise, to-wit: Let it be open from 1P. M. to6P M. 
This will be a manifestation of respect for all church- 
going people, and in no wise interfere with attendance 
upon religious services, either in the forenoon or at 
night. 

On the other hand, there are untold thousands who do 
not attend divine service who, if permitted to attend the 
Exposition, will in all probability, be kept from engag- 
ing in something more demoralizing than attendance 
upon the Exposition. 

Again, there are many ther thousands engaged in 
hard manual labor all the week, and so burdened by fami- 
ly and poverty as to make the loss of ‘‘ a day at work,” 
when taken in connection with other expenses of at- 
tendance, a serious financial matter. Thes2 people, as a 
class, get no “outing” except onaSunday. Deprive this 
class of the privilege of attending vpon the Sabbath, 
and they are not likely to attend at all, but will do as 
many are and have been doing for years, go to the 
parks, beer-gardens, surburban resorts, and other popu- 
lar places open for their class. Better by far give them 
the instruction to be gained from an attendance upon 
the Exposition on a Sunday, than have them attend as 
they will these less desirable places for mental and in- 
tellectual growth. 





CANNOT AFFORD TO SET A BAD EXAMPLE. 





THE HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 
Member of Congress from Massachusetts. 





I get my opinion on the subject of opening the Colum- 
bian Exposition on the Lord’s Day from an old law book, 
that ante-dates any United States Jaw book, that reads as 
follows: ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy. 
Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work, but the 
seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God, In it thou 
shalt not do any work,” etc. 

And I say further, we proftss to be a Christian nation 
and we cannot afford to set such an example to the na- 
tions of the world. 

I firmly believe that the prosperity of an individual, a 
family, a State or a nation, may be measured by its re- 
gard forthe Sabbath Day, and God forbid that we 
should be numbered among and share the fate of the 
nations that forget God. 


SHOULD BE OPENED FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 
THE HON. J. E. WASHINGTON, 
Member of Congress from Tennnessee. 


Without attempting any lengthy discussion of the 
reasons, pro and con, I say I do think the Exposition 
should be kept open on Sundays because there are thou- 
sands of laboring men and women who cannot afford 
both to lose a day from work and to pay the expense of 
attending the Exposition. Why should they be denied 
that privilege and pleasure on the only day they can call 
their own? 

Closing the Exposition would not drive these people 
into the churches. Nine-tenths of them we i'd not at- 
tend any church, and indeed have no church to attend 
under any circumstances. In the Exposition they could 
learn, could enjoy, and would be far better employed 
than if left to follow their usual devices for obtaining 
amusement and recreation on Sunday, the only 
day in the week in which they can seek mental and 
physical relaxation. I do not advocate Sunday opening 
for the financial benefit to the concern, but for the bene- 
fit to the great mass of the laboring people who may 
live within easy reach, and whose opportunities “or en- 
joyment and improvement God knows are few enongh, 





THE WIDEST LATITUDE SHOULD BE GIVEN. 


THE HON. A. J. HOPKINS, 
Member of Congress from Illinois. 


I am in favor of having the Columbian Exposition 
open on Sunday, and one of the prime reasons is this: 
the great class of the laboring people will be deprived 
of the pleasure that one derives from such an exposition, 
unless it is open on Sunday. I believe if we are to have 
such an exposition as we will have in 1893, that the 
widest latitude should be given upon all these questions. 


OPEN UNDER PROPER REGULATIONS. 


THE HON. JAMES B. REILLY, 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 


Under proper regulations, which I assume would be 
adopted in the premises, my opinion is that the Exposi- 
tion should be open on Sunday. 


SUSPEND TRAFFIC, BUT OPEN. 
THE HON. I. W. VAN SCHAICK. 
Member of Congress from Wisconsin. 


I believe a large number of people who work ten 
hours each week day would be glad to visit the World’s 
Fair on Sunday. The objection that this would keep 
the employés in constant attendance without needed 
rest, would be in great measure overcome by keeping 
the macbinery quiet and suspending traffic on Sunday. 
The greater part of the force of employés, except a lim- 
ited number of watchmen, could remain at home from 
Saturday night to Monday morning if they so desired. 
I believe if the working people be allowed to view the 
pictures and other exbibits on Sunday, the compensa- 
tions to them would outweigh the objections that might 
be made to opening the Exposition on Sunday. 


OPEN, WITH PROPER MORAL GUARDS. 


THE HON. ROBERT BULLOCK, 





Member of Congress from Georgia. 


I think the Exposition should be kept open on Sun- 
days properly guarded morally. 





OPEN POSSIBLY IN THE AFTERNOON. 


THE HON. CHARLES TRACEY, 
Member of Congress from New York. 


I am undecided on the question. It may be well to 
have the Exposition open on Sundays after one o'clock 
P.M., precautions being taken to prevent entertainments 
not appropriate to the day. 

NOT LABORERS, BUT SOCIALISTS WHO WANT 
SUNDAY OPENING. 
THE HON, W. D. OWEN, 


Member of Congress from Indiana. 


The only plea made for Sunday opening is for the 
convenience of the laboring men. The residents of one 
limited section being thereby accommodated, I venture 
to say the laboring men of Chicago make no such de- 
mand. It isthe socialistic element there voicing their 
views on Sunday. The Fair was not given Chicago for 
local convenience, neither should it be used for the tri- 
umph of the un-American Sunday. The Fa r is national, 
and the nation cannot commit itself to a holiday use of 
the Lord’s Day. 


OPEN FOR THOSE WHO DO NOT ATTEND CHURCH, 


THE HON, E, J. TURNER, 
Member of Congress from Kansas. 








I am inclined to the opinion that the Exposition 
should be open on Sunday. The people who would visit 
iton Sunday would not be attracted from worship for 
that purpose, for they would belong to aclass who do 
not attend religious services. If this be true the educa- 
ting, refining influences which would be impressed upon 
such people by attending the Exposition would be su- 
perior to the impressions received from any other at- 
tractions. I would have divine service held in each 
great building, or in one at least, where a great choir of 
1,000 people would lead the singing, and where one of 
the greatest pulpit orators of the country could be 
heard each Sabbath. 

I would not have machinery in operation but give tke 
laboring people—the thousands who cannot afford to 
lose a day’s wages or cannot be spared from their work 
—an opportunity of seeing aud studying the improved 
methods of accomplishing results, etc. This class would 
receive more permanent benefit from their observa- 
tions than any other. 

I would not allow the sale of articles, etc., upon that 
day. Let the day be kept quietly, but by all means ley 
the people have the benefit of observation. 


BETTER NOT TO OPEN. 
THE HON. LEVI MAISH, 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 


I think it would be better not to have the Exposition 
open on Sunday, 


ART GALLERY MIGHT BE OPEN. 


THE HON, J. H. ROWELL, 
Member of Congress from Illinois. 


The matter has not been presented to me for serious 
consideration before, but at first thought, I can seen no 
reason why at least the Art Department of the Colum- 
bian Exposition should not be opened on Sunday, so as 
to give laboring people a chance to visit it. Under 
proper regulations for preserving due decorum I do not 
see why there should be anything in it to shock Chris- 
tion consciences. As to the other departments of the 
Exposition, I suppose the machinery would be shut 
down on Sunday, but I do not know that I would advo- 
cate shutting out the people from the privilege of look- 
ing at it when it was not in operation if they cared to 
do so. 


MUSIC AND ART CONSISTENT WITH SUNDAY 
OBSERVANCE. 
THE HON. L. E, MCCOMAS, 
Member of Congress from Maryland. 





I believe it would be wise and not against good morals 
to keep open on Sunday that part of the Columbian 
Exposition devoted to music andart. Perhaps I should 
include other departments. 

I am a believer in the American Sabbath, and include 
music and art in its reasonable observance. 


REASONS AGAINST OPENING, 
THE HON. SETH L. MILLIKEN, 
Member of Congress from Maine. 





I would close the Columbiin Exhibition Sundays. I 
believe the Puritan habit of keeping the Sabbath Day a 
good one. Then the habit of sight-seeing is more fa- 
tiguing and exhausting than people realize. And the 
visitors as well as the ofticers and employés of the Exhi- 
bition should be relieved, at least one day in seven, from 
the mental and physical strain which they must inevi- 
tably suffer. 


OPPOSED TO SUNDAY OPENING. 





THE HON. G. 8. OSBORNE, 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 


I do not think the Columbian Exposition should be 
open on Sunday. 





SHOULD RESPECT THE AMERICAN SABBATH. 





THE HON. E. R. HAYS, 
Member of Congress from Iowa. 


As the successor of the Hon. E. H. Conger, I take 
pleasure in making answer to your inquiry, and saying 
that, in my judgment, most certainly the Exposition 
should be closed on Sunday. All the business of this 
whole country, of whatever kind or nature, should re- 
spect the American Sabbath by closing its doors, 


SINKS OF SIN WILL BE OPEN. 


THE HON. M. BIGGS, 
Member of Congress from California. 


open on Sunday, but in this case I would favor it, as 
I think the time would be better spent in looking at the 
display in the building than visiting sinks of sin in the 
city. You know there will be all manner of vice and 
immorality in the city during the Exposition. 


SHOULD BE OPEN. 
THE HON. THOMAS M. BAYNE. 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania, 
I think it should be open Sundays. 


SHOULD NOT BE OPEN. 





THE HON. CHARLES 8. BAKER, 
Member of Congress from New York. 


In my opinion, the Columbian Exposition should not 
be open on Sunday. 


DECIDEDLY NO. 
THE HON. 8. A. CRAIG, 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 


I would answer decidedly No, 


DECIDEDLY YES. 
THE HON. W. D. BYNUM, 
Member of Congress from Indiana, 
I heartily favor opening the Exposition on Sunday. 


No greater blessing could be conferred upon the poor 
people. 


CHANGE IS REST. 





THE HON. ©. A. HILL, 
Member of Congress from Illinois. 
I feel compelled to say that in my view the Columbian 
Exposition should not be closed on Sunday, unless it be 
for apart of the day, the fore part I would say. To 








that I should not object, and Ido not thipk the publig 
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would. The Sabbath was made for man and not man 
for the Sabbath. Change is rest, and suchachange as a 
sight of the great Exposition would give would be much 
more restful as well as more elevating and instructive, 
morally, spiritually and physically, than almost any 
other of which the Sabbath Day is susceptible. Nothing 
will or should be found in that Exposition which would 
in the least lower or degrade the manhood or woman- 
hood of the visitors; on the contrary, everything there 
should tend to elevate and inspire. Any other course 
would shut the doors to tens of thousands of poor labor- 
ing men and women and their children whose only 
holiday is the Sabbath. By all means open the doors of 
the Exposition on the Sabbath and let the people have 
the full benefit of it. 





SUNDAY OPENING A NECESSITY. 


THE HON. SILAS HARE, 
Member of Congress from Texas. 


To give thousands of poor people a chance, I am 
clearly of opinion that the Exposition should be open on 
Sunday. Ire ened ts itas a & mesanslty. 


SUNDAY OPENING NOT A NECESSITY. 


THE HON. A. ©. HARMER, 





Member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 


If I were called upon to vote upon the question 
whether the Columbian Exposition should be open on 
Sunday I would vote 1 no. 


WOULD ESTABLISH A BAD PRECEDENT. 


THE HON. D. B. BRUNNER, 


Member of Congress | from Pennsylvania. 


I am decidedly of the opinion that the Columbian Ex- 
position should not be kept open-on Sunday. It would 
be un-American and would establish a precedent for 
the hundreds of smaller exhibitions of a similar nature 
throughout the country, to keep their exhibitions open 
on Sunday, and undermine those sacred institutions that 
have given character and dignity to the American 
people, 


NOT WELL TO BE TOO STRICT. 


THE HON, G. W, ATKINSON, 


Member of Congress from West Virginia. 


My inclinations hitherto have been to close all such 
places as Expositions on the Sabbath Day. I believe in 
observing the Sabbath Day and keeing it holy as com- 
manded; but recently 1 have somewhat changed my 
views. Iam now rather inclinedto the idea that it is 
not best to be quite so strict insuch matters, The more 
I think of the subject, the more Iam inclined to favor 
open gates on Sunday. The masses—the working peo- 
ple—will have no other opportunity tu visit the Exposi- 
tion, except upon the Sabbath; and if there is no traftick- 
ing and money-changing and dealing upon the grounds 
on Sunday, I favor open gates to let the masses in even 
upon the Sabbath Day. 


SHOULD NOT BE OPEN. 


THE HON. N. DINGLEY, JR., 


Member of Congress from Maine. 


I hasten to say that in my judgment the Columbian 
Exposition should not be open on Sunday. 


SHOULD BE OPEN 
BY THE HON. J. P. FLICK, 
Member of Congress from lowa. 


The Exposition should be kept open on Sunday. 
IF THE EXHIBITION BE CLOSED WORSE PLACES 
WILL BE VISITED. 
THE HON. J. ABBOTT, 


Member of Congress from Texas. 


I think the Columbian Exposition should be kept open 
on Sundays. Many people of limited means cannot 
remain long at the Exposition, and ought not to be de- 
prived of the privilege of visiting it, if they see proper 
todo so. No prohibition laws will force people into the 
churches. If the Exposition be closed on Sundays many 
will spend the day at much more ap eterna places, 


SHOULD BE CLOSED. 


THE HON. JOHN F. LACEY, 


Member of Congress from Iowa. 


I think the Mapeshien should not be open on Sunday. 
EVERY CONSIDERATION OF HUMANITY AGAINST 
SUNDAY OPENING 


THE HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 
Member of Congress from New Jersey. 


Every consideration of humanity requires that em- 
ployers should not have it in their power tocompel their 
employés to work seven days in the week, excepting in 
cases of necessity, This does not seem to be a case of 
necessity, 





NOT IN FAVOK OF SUNDAY OPENING. 
THE HON. 8. G. COMSTOCK, 
Member of Congress from Minnesota. 


I am not in favor of opening the Exposition on Sun- 
days. 


NOT OPEN TO VISITORS. 


THE HON. DANIEL KERR, 
Member of Congress from Iowa, 

I do not think the Columbian Exposition should be 
open for visitors on Sunday. There might be some 
special department that it would be excusable to have 
open. 


SHOULD BE OPEN. 
THE HON. CHARLES E. BELKNAP, 
Member of Congress from Michigan. 


I think that the Exposition should be open on Sun- 
day. 


FAVORS SUNDAY OPENING. 


THE HON. GEO. W. FITHIAN, 
Member of Congress from Dlinvis. 


Lam in favor of keeping the Columbian Exposition 
open on Sunday. 
OPEN, BU 


THE HON. 


NO L IQuOR SOLD. 


JOSEPH, 
Delegate to Copgress from New Mexico. 


Lam of the opinion that the Columbian Exposition 
should be open on Sundays, but no liquors sold upon 
the grounds on that day. 








OPEN GATES WILL NOT VIOLATE THE SABBATH. 





THE HON. W. H. CRAIN, 
Member of Congress from Texas. 

lum in favor of keeping the Columbian Exposition 
open on Sunday. There is nothing in the object, nor 
can | anticipate anything in the conduct of the Exposi- 
tion which can violate the Sabbath. Besides, for the 
mass of the people of Chicago Sundays will doubtless be 
the only days of enjoyment of the exhibitsin the Expo- 
sition. 


SHOULD BE CLOSED. 
rHE HON, G. H. FUNSTON, 
Member of C ongress from Kansas. 


The Exposition should not be open on Sunday. 


SHOULD NOT BE OPEN. 


tHE HON. GEO T. BARNES, 
Member of Congress from Georgia. 





I du not favor opening the 1 Exposition on Sunday. 
MECHANICS WOULD BE BENEFITED BY SUNDAY 
OPENING. 

THE HON. J. M. BROWER, 
Member of Congress from North Carolina. 


I think that a great many mechanics and laboring men 
would have the benefits by being open on Sunday; oth- 
erwise they would not. 


SHOULD BE OPEN FOR WORKINGMEN 


THE HON. WALTER 1. HAYES, * 
Member of C ongress from Iowa. 

In my opinion the Exposition should be so opened. 
There are agreat class of laboring people that have no 
other time at their disposal, and who, if it is not so 
opened, will be practically debarred from its benefits, 
altho there are none more entitled or to whom greater 
consideration should be shown. 


SHOULD NOT T BE OPEN. 


THE HON. B. M. CUTCHEON, 
Member of Congress from Michigan. 





[ do not think the Exposition should be open on Sun- 
day. 


WILL NOT COMMIT HIMSELF | IN ADVANCE, 


THE HON. M. M. BOOTHMAN, 
Member of Congress from Ohio. 





I do not care tocommit myself in advance upon a 
question which may possibly require me to act in my 
legislative capacity. 

LAW SHOULD NOT BE SET ASIDE. 


THE HON. C. A. BERGEN, 
Member of Congress from New Jersey. 





I think the Exposition should not be opened on Sun- 
day. Thoinclined to be liberal in deciding what are 
things of necessity, my conscience would rather say 
that a law which is enjoined should not be set aside 
practically. To open the fair would seem to set aside 
the command and desecrzte the day, 





THE ART HALL MIGHT BE OPENED. 





THE HON. M. 5. BREWER, 
Member of Congress from Michigan. 


I think the Exhibition should be closed on Sundays, 
unless, perhaps, the Art Hall. 


OUGHT NOT TO BE OP.N. 


THE HON. B. A. ENLOE, 
Member of Congress from Tennessee. 


‘The Columbian Exposition ‘ought notto be open on 
Sundays. 


OPPOSED TO SUNDAY OPENING. 


THE HON. M. H. DUNNELL, 





Member of Congress from Minnesota. 


I dunot think the Columbian Exposition sbould be 
open on Sunday. 


SHOULD BE. CLOSED ON SUNDAY. 


THE HON. HENRY (©. McCORMICK, 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 
I beg leave to say that, in my opinion, the Exposition 
sheuld be closed on Sundey. 
OPEN TO SHOW THE WONDERS PERFORMED BY 
GOD. 


THE HON. W. C. WHITTHORNE, 
Member of Congress from Tennessee. 


Under regulations which would preserve order, 1 
should deem the opening of the Columbian Exposition 
on Sunday as a provision for a day of rest to the labor- 
ing population of the city of Chicago. 

To those who have been compelled to labor manually 
for bread and meat six days, aday in which they could 
see not only the wonders performed by God, but bis 
childr n—mankind-——would be a day of rest and a literal 
compliance therefore with the Decalog. 


OPEN FOR THE HARD-WORKING PEOPLE. 


THE HON, H. STOCKBRIDGE, Jr, 
Member of Congress from Maryland. 


{have your favor asking whether in my judgment 
the proposed Columbian Exposition should be open on 
Sunday. I answer in the affirmative, because I believe 
that the thousands of hard-working people of Chicago, 
who wou'd have no other chance to see it and protit by 
the education which such an exhibition affords, should 
not be debarred herefrom. Something is always due to 
local sentiment in such matters, and I conceive that the 
keeping of it open on Sunday would be far less objec- 
tionable even to those who venerate the day the most 
than the keeping open of numerous places of entertain 
ment which usually have open doors on that day in that 
city. 

NECESSITY JUSTIFIES OPENING. 
THE HON. JOHN LIND, 
Member of Congress from Minnesota. 


Without discussing the question of the propriety of 
permitting amusements or public exhibitions to be open 
on Sunday, but considering the matter solely wi h refer- 
ence to the state of affairs likely to prevail in Chicago 
during the coming World's Fair, it strikes me that the 
necessity of the situation will justify the opening of the 
Exposition on Sunday. The city will be crowded with 
hundreds of thousands of strangers continuously. 
These cannot all find an opportunity to spend Sunday 
either in worship or rest. Under these circumstances 
it seems to me that the opportunity to attend the exhi- 
bition will be productive of less mischief than enforced 
idleness in the streets, or perhaps in less desirab!e re- 
sorts. 


NO OBJECTION TO SUNDAY OPENING. 





THE HON. GEORGE W. E. DORSEY, 
Member of Congress from Nebraska. 


I have no objection whatever to the Exposition being 
open on Sunday. 


SHOULD BE OPEN. 


THE HON, 8S. R. PETERS, 
Member of Congress from Kansas. 


I think it should be open on Sunday. 
EARNESTLY FAVORS SUNDAY OPENING. 
THE HON. “JOHN L. WILSON, 
Member of Congress from Washingtor. 


While I have a most profound respect for the Sabbath 
Day and its keeping I am mest earnestly in favor 
of opening the Exposition on thatday. The vast army 
of people who are not mere pleasure-seekers but who 
earn their bread in the sweat of their faces, and who 
are unable to lose a single day from their daily work 
would be exceedingly glad of an opportunity to visit 
the Exposition, and note the wonderful progress tha 
has been made in this country, As I understand it the 
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Exposition is to be a great educator, and I can see no 
harm in people having the benefit of this upon the Sab- 
bath Day. ‘‘ The Sabbath Day was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath Day.” 





CNALTERABLY OPPOSED TO SUNDAY OPENING. 


THE HON. M. L, SMYSER, 
Member of Congress from Ohio. 


I am unalterably opposed to the opening of the Expo- 
sition on the Sabbath Day. The reasons for this view 
would be uninteresting, so I forbear giving them. 


OPPOSED TO SUNDAY OPENING. 


THE HON, ISAAC S, STRUBLE, 
Member of Congress from Iowa. 


I am opposed to Sunday amusements, believing the 
day should be observed more in accordance with the 
views of Christian people than by attending ball-plays, 
theaters, exhibitions, etc.; and so am opposed to open- 
ing the Exposition on Sunday. 


OPEN WITH PROPER REGULATIONS. 


THE HON, H. L. MOREY, 
Member of Corgress from Ohio. 


Answering your inquiry on the question whether the 
Columbian Exposition should be open on Sunday, I 
would say, there are hundreds of thousands of people in 
Chicago alone who can live only by selling their time to 
others. These people, in order to attend the Exposition 
on a week-day, must give not only the admission fee 
and cost of transportation, but also the value of time 
consumed, measured by loss of wages; thus the wage- 
earner can only see the Exposition by incurring double 
or triple the cost incurred by his more fortunate and 
consequently more able neighbor. It would seem to me 
that the Exposition could be open every day in the 
week, with such regulations as to hours, etc , as would 
extend its benefits to many thousands who could not 
otherwise attend without incurring burdens they are 
illy able to bear, and at the same time not shock the 
sensibilities of any one, nor disturb any one in the re’ig- 
ious exercises of Sunday. 


SIX DAYS AMPLE FOR ALL DISPLAYS, 





THE TLON. THOS. O. MILLER, 
Member of Congress from South Carolina, 


Your letter addressed to me at Washington, D. C., was 
this A. M. received. In answer thereto I would say that I 
would like to see the Columbian Exposition closed on 
Sundays, because the Sabbath is a day set apart from the 
six days of toil, and as such it is the duty of the repre- 
sentatives of a Christian nation to treat it. God hal- 
lowed it, made it sacred, and we should revere it. Six 
days are ample for all displays of the greatness of a 
Christian people. 


SHOULD NOT BE OPEN ON SUNDAY. 


THE HON. J. A. QUACKENBUSH, 
Member of Congress from New York. 


I think it should not be opened on Sunday. 


KEEP OPEN ON HOLIDAYS BUT CLOSE ON SUN- 
DAY. 





THE TION. BURTON M€MILLIN, 


Member of Congress from Tennessee. 


The keeping of the Columbian Exposition open on 
Sunday necessarily keeps all the industries exhibited 
there in operation, and the people employed all the time. 
I would therefore suppose it most fitting to run it longer 
and on the orJinary holidays, thereby giving all the 
people an opportunity to see it without the necessity of 
running it on Sunday. This is my impression at a hasty 
glance at the subject caused by your letter. 


OPEN, WITH SERMONS AND SACRED CONCERTS 


THE HON, WM. M. SPRINGER, 
Member of Congress from Tllinois. 


It is my opinion that the Columbian Exposition could 
very properly be opened on Sundays, if suitable change in 
the program should be made. A large auditorium could 
be provided, in which, on each Sunday afternoon, there 
could be a sacred concert, and a sermon by some distin- 
guished clergyman, to be selected by the various relig- 
ious denominations of the world. There should be no 
machinery in motion on this day, and no awards made, 
or other business transacted, but all art galleries and 
other departments should be open to visitors. 





OBSERVE THE DIVINE LAW. 


THE HON. RICHARD VAUX, 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvama. 


The question you put involves the character of the in- 
fluence on society which the Christian religion alone 
can produce, - 

For nineteen hundred years the faith of millions of 
earnest-minded people has canonized the Sabbath Day, 





On this day open and insidious attacks are made on 
the divine law that enjoins to keep holy the Sabbath 
Day. Th» true interests of society are best secured by 
obedience to the law which perpetuates this teaching of 
the Author of Christianity. 

Without the maintenance of the essential truths of 
Christianity society cannot resist the destructive 
agencies that are destroying the only standard which rep- 
resents the law on which its society depends. Therefore, 
lam opposed to making the Sabbath Day a day without 
a teaching. 


SHORT AND EWPHATIIC. 





THE HON. J. H. WALKER, 
Member of Congress from Massachusetts. 
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CLOSE IT ON SUNDAY, BUT GIVE THE POOR 
PEOPLE A CHANCE. 


THE HON. NATHAN FRANK, 
Member of Congress from Missouri. 


I am of opinion that the Columbian Exposition, to be 
held in Chicago, should not be open on Sunday. But 
there isthis consideration which is forced upon me by 
people of righteousness and of a high sense of morali- 
ty, to. which due weight must be given, that the poor 
classes would only have a fair opportunity to see the Ex- 
hibition on Sunday; any other day would bea sacrifice of 
a day's labor and its compensation. By giving this class 
an opportunity without a sacrifice would be to place 
them upon an equality with the richer class, 





OUGHT NOT TO BE OPEN. 
THE HON. T. G. SKINNER, 
Member of Congress from North Carolina. 


I do not think it ought to be opened Sundays. 





CLOSED OUT OF RESPECT TO PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


THE HON, W. F. WILLCOX, 
Member of Congress from Connecticut. 


1 am of the opinion that the Columbian Exposition 
should be closed on Sundays. This is to be a National 
and an International exhibit, and is to receive Govern- 
mental aid and patronage as well as the patronage of 
the citizens and people of all classes, and of different re- 
ligious sects. Many of the States prohibit by penal laws 
secular business and exhibitions on the Sabbath. A 
large portion of the people who are likely to take an 
active interest and pride in the success of this Exposition 
are opposed un principle to Sunday exhibitions not of a 
religious character, and regard them as crimes. 

I believe out of respect to the opinions and feelings of 
this class, if for no other reason, the Exposition should 
be closea on Sundays. 


UNQUALIFIEDLY OPPOSED. 
THE HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 
Member of Congress from Ohio. 





I am unqualifiedly opposed to opening the Exposition 
on Sunday. 


OPEN FOR WORKING-PEOPLE. 


THE HON. R. H. NORTON, 
Member of Congress from Missouri. 








In my judgment the Columbian Exposition should be 
kept open on Sunday, so that working-people and others 
whose duties would otherwise prevent them, could visit 
the Exposition on that day. 


LET IT BE OPEN ESPECIALLY ON SUNDAYS. 





THE HON. H. O’NEALL, 
Member of Congress from Tgdiana. 


Yours of the 19th requesting my ‘‘ opinion on the 
question whether the Columbian Exposition should be 
open on Sunday” is received. 

In answer let me say ‘‘ by all means.” The Exposition 
will be a moral and an educational show, and should be 
open especially on Sundays. 


SUNDAY SHOULD BE KEPT AS A DAY OF REST. 
THE HON. E. 8. WILLIAMS, 
Member of Congress from Ohio. 


Sunday should be kept as a day of rest. 


SHOULD BE OPEN SEVEN DAYS. 


THE HON R. P. C. WILSON, 


Member of Congress from Missouri. 


In reply to your courteous request to favor you with 
my opinion as to whether the Columbian Exposition 
should be open on Sunday,I have to say that, under 
proper restrictions, Iam unable to see any good reason 
why those whose time belongs to others during the six 
days of toil for bread, should be debarred from witness- 
ing the world’s exhibits with their wives and children 





on the seventh day. 


SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS. 
ILI. 


AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER. 





BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
AUTHOR OF * CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM EATER.” 





Wo is this woman that beckoneth and warneth me from the 
place where she is, in whose eyes is woful remembrance? I 
guess who she is, 





In my dreams were often prefigurements of my fu- 
ture, as I could not but read the signs. What man has 
not some time in dewy morn or sequestered eve, or in the 
still night watches when deep sleep falleth on other 
men but visiteth not his weary eyelids—what man, I 
say, has not some time hushed his spirit and questioned 
with himself whether some things seen or obscurely felt, 
were not anticipated as by mystic foretaste in some far 
halcyon time, post-natal or ante-natal he knew not; only 
assuredly he knew that for him past and present and 
future merged in one awful moment of lightning reve- 
lation. Oh, Spirit that dwelleth in man, how subtle are 
thy revelations, how deep, how delirious the raptures 
thou canst inspire: how poignant the stings with which 
thou canst pierce the heart, how sweet the honey with 
which thou assuagest the wound; how dark the despairs 
and accusings that lie behind thy curtains,and leap 
upon us like lightning from the cloud, with the sense as 
of some heavenly blazoning, and oftentimes carry us 
beyond ourselves. 

It is a sweet morning in June; and the fragrance of 
the roses is wafted toward me as I move; for I am walk- 
ing in a lawny meadow, still wet with dew, and a wav- 
ering mist lies over the distance. Suddenly it seems 
to lift, and out of the dewy dimness emerges a cottage, 
embowered with roses and clustering clematis; and the 
hills in which it is set like a gem, are tree-clad, and rise 
billowy behind it, and to the right and to the left are 
glistening expanses of water. Over the cottage there 
hangs a halo, as if clouds had but parted there. From 
the door of that cottage emerges a figure—the counte- 
nance full of the trepidation of some dread wo feared or 
remembered, With waving arm and tearful, uplifted 
face the figure first beckons me onward, and then, when 
I have advanced some yards, frowning, warns me away. 
As I still continue to advance, despite the warning, 
darkness falls; figure, cottage, hills, trees and halo fade 
and disappear; and all that remains to me is the look on 
the face of her that beckoned and warned me away. I 
read that glance as by the inspiration of a moment, 
We had been together—together we had entered some 
troubled gulf, struggled together, suffered together; was 
it as lovers torn asunder by calamity, was it as combat- 
ants forced by bitter necessity into bitter feud, when 
we only in all the world, yearned for peace together? 
Oh, what a searching glance was that which she cast on 
me, as if she, being now in the spiritual world, ab- 
stracted from flesh, remembered things that I could not 
remember. Oh, how I shuddered as the sweet sunny 
eyes in the sweet sunny morning of June—the month 
that was my “ angelical”; half spring yet with summer 
dress that to me was very “‘ angelical,” seemed reproach- 
fully to challenge in me recollections of things passed 
thousands of years ago (old indeed, yet that were made 
new again for us, because now first it was that we met 
again). Oh, heavens! it came over me as doth the ruin 
over the infected house, as from a bed of violets sweeps 
the saintly odor of corruption. What a glimpse was 
thus revealed—glory in despair, as of that gorgeous 
vegetation that hid the sterilities of the grave in the 
Tropics of that summer long ago—of that heavenly 
beauty which slept side by side within my sister’s coffin 
in the month of June, of those saintly swells that rose 
from an infinite distance; I know not whether to or 
from my sister. Could this be a memorial of that 
nature? Are the nearer and more distant stages of life 
thus dimly connected, and the connection hidden, but 
suddenly revealed for a moment? 

This lady for years appeared to mein dreams, In that 
—considering the electric character of my dreams, and 
that they were far less like a lake reflecting the heavens 
than like the pencil of some mighty artist, Da Vinci or 
Michael Angelo, that cannot copy in simplicity, but 
comments in freedom while refuting in fidelity—there 
was nothing to surprise. But a change in this appear- 
ance was remarkable. Oftentimes after eight years had 
passed she appeared in summer dawn at a window. It 
was a window that opened on a balcony. This feature 
only gave a distinction, a refinement to the aspect of the 
cottage, else all was simplicity. Spirit of Peace, dove- 
like dawn that slept upon the cottage, ye were not 
broken by any participation in my grief and despair. 
For ever the vision of that cottage was renewed. DidI 
roam in the depths of sweet pastoral solitudes in the 
West, with the tinkling of sheep-bells in my ears, a 
rounded hillock, seen vaguely, would shape itself into a 
cottage, and at the door my monitory, regretful Hebe 
would appear. Did I wander by the sea-shore, the vast, 
heaving plain of waters would suddenly transform itself 
into a cottage, and I, by some involuntary inward im- 
pulses would advance toward it. 

Ah, reader, you will think this which I am going to 
say too near, too holy for recital. But not so, The 
deeper a wo touches me in heart so much the more am 
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I urged to recite it. The world disappears; I see only the 
grand reliquesof a world—memorial of a love that has 
departed, has been—the record of a sorrow that is, and 
has its grayness converted into verdure—moruments of 
a wrath that has been reconciled, of a wrong that has 
been atoned for—convulsions ef a storm that has gone 
by. What Iam going to say is the most like a super- 
stitious thing that I ever shall say. And I have reason 
to think that every man, who is not a villain, once in his 
life must be superstitious. It is a tribute which he pays 
to human fraility—which tribute if he will not pay, 
which frailty if he will not share, then also he shall not 
have any of its strength. 

The face of this monitory Hebe haunted me for some 
years in a way that i must faintly attempt to explain. 
It is little to say that it was the sweetest face, with the 
most peculiar expression of sweetness, that I had ever 
seen, That was much, but that was earthly. There 
was something more terrific, believe me, than this ; yet 
that was not the word ; terror looks to the future ; and 
this perhaps did, but not primarily. Chiefly it looked at 
some unknown past, and was for that reason awful ; yes, 
awful; that was the word. 

Thus, on any of those heavenly sunny mornings that 
now are buried in an endless grave did I, transported 
by no human means, enter that cottage and descend to 
that breakfast-room, my earliest salute was to her, that 
ever, as the looks of pictures do, with her eyes pursued 
me round the room, and oftentimes with a subtle 
checking of grief, as if great sorrow had been or would 
be hers, And it was too in the sweet May time. Oh, 
yes ; she was but as if she had been; as if it were her 
original . . . chosen to have been the Aurora of a 
heavenly clime ; and then suddenly, she was as one of 
whom for some thousand years Paradise had received 
no report ; then again, as if she entered the gates of 
Paradise not less innocent, and again as if she could 
not enter, and some blame, but I knew not what blame, 
was mine ; and now she looked as tho broken with a 
wo that no man could read, as she sought to travel 
back to her early joy, yet no longer a joy that is sub. 
lime in innocency, but a joy from which sprung abysses 
of memories polluted into anguish till her tears seem to 
be suffused with drops of blood. All around was peace 
and the deep silence of untroubled solitude; only in 
the lovely lady was a sign of horror that had slept 
under deep ages of frost in her heart, and now rose as 
with the rushing of wings to her face. Could it be sup- 
posed that one life—so pitiful a thing—was what moved 
her care? Oh, no; it was, or it seemed, as if this poor 
wreck ofa life happened to be that one which deter- 
mined the fate of some thousand others. Nothing less ; 
nothing so abject as one poor fifty years—nothing less 
than a century of centuries could have stirred the hor- 
ror that rose to her lovely lips as once more she waved 
me away from the cottage. 

Oh, reader, tive years after I saw that sweet face in 
reality ; saw it in the flesh ; suw that pomp of woman- 
hood ; saw that cottage; saw a thousand times that 
lovely domicil that heard the cooing of the solitary 
dove in the solitary morning ; saw the grace of child- 
hood, and the shadows of graves that lay like creatures 
asleep in the sunshine ; saw also the horror, somehow 
realized as a shadowy reflection from myself, which 
warned me off from that cottage, and which still rings 
through the dreams of five-and-twenty years. 


The general sentiment or sense of pre-existence of which 
this Suspiria may be regarded as one significant and 
affecting illustration had this record in the outset of the 
Reminiscences of Wordsworth: 

“ Oh, sense of mysterious pre-existence, by which through 
years in which as yet a stranger to those valleys of West- 
moreland, I viewed myself as a phantom self—a second 
identity projected from my own copsciousness, and ulready 
‘living amongst them! How was it, and by what prophetic 
instinct, that already I said to myself oftentimes when 
chasing day-dreams along the pictures of these wild moun- 
tainous labyrinths, which as yet I had not traversed—Here, 
in some distant year, I shall be shaken with love, and there 
with stormiest grief and regret? Whence was it that 
sudden revelations came upon me, like the drawings up of 
a curtain, and closing again as rapidly, of scenes that 
made the future heaven of my life ?—and how was it that 
in thought I was, and yet in reality was not, a denizen, 
already in 1803, 1804, 1805, of lakes and forest lawns, which 
I never saw till 1807?—and that by a prophetic instinct ot 
heart, I rehearsed and lived over, as it were, in vision, 
those chapters of my life which have carried with them the 
weightiest burden of joy and sorrow, and by the margin of 
those very lakes and hills with which I prefigured this con- 
nection?—and, in short, that for me, by a transcendent 
privilege, during the novitiate of my life, most truly I 
might say: 

* In to-day already walked to-morrow.” 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


BY DENIS WORTMAN, D.D. 








Ir will not be long before we thus designate the 
Christian era. Is the thought of it beginning to take 
hold upon the Christian mind? Is it fairly dawning on 
us as a great, bright hope? We celebrate all sorts of 
anniversaries, We celebrate our New Year’s days, 
making them seasons of sober reviewings, repent- 
ings, high resolvings. We have learned to christen 


prayer. With what labored preparations and what 
reverent and august ambitions we should greet a new 
century ! 

Indeed, we are making these times quite famous with 
our centennials—of freedom, of churches, of discovery. 
Mr. Lossing,a year or two ago,was forecasting where and 
how we should properly celebrate the 12th of October, 
1492; and it almost seemed that Spain and THE INDEPEND- 
ENT might get up a war about it. We are making, and 
most justly, immense enthusiasm over Washington and 
Luther and Columbus and Wiklif. May I humbly sug- 
gest this, that as ere long we are to round out another 
great century, the greatest so far since the Master of the 
Ages was here in human flesh, we cannot be too thought- 
ful of its coming, cannot too soon set to work making 
ready for it, cannot too revereutly, prayerfully, intelli- 
gently, even anxiously, contemplate its approach, and 
what it shall mean for us all! 

Science, art, medicine, law, finance, sociology, the- 
ology, religion, all the departments of human thought 
and activity, show in the general questioning as to what 
their status, work and prospects shall be when the great 
clock of the age3 strikes Nineteen. 

It must be admitted that so far the present cen- 
tury has done well. Its forces are simply immense. Its 
symbol] issteam. Not to say anything of other motors, 
we may easily conceive it has already ‘manufactured 
and used as much steam power as would suffice to pull 
against all the horses and oxen that have browsed since 
the time of Noah. Then the way it has equalized, bal- 
anced, conserved power, and has improved methods; 
all this goes to itscredit. One almost loses breath at the 
bare enumeration of its triumphs. Napoleon’s passage 
of the Great St. Bernard in the spring of 1800 seems to 
have symbolized the triumphs over Alpine difficulties 
which the whole hundred years were to witness. And 
the first voyage by steam from Englard toIndia at the 
close of its first quarter century indicated what Provi- 
dence meant concerning the girdling of the earth witha 
civilizing Christianity. The middle of the century was 
celebrated in America by the exciting rush for the 
newly discovered gold of California, significant of our 
rapidly increasing wealth; and in Europe by the entry 
of the French into Rome, and the Treaty for German 
Union, significant of the disruption of ecclesiastical and 
the rise of ethnic alliances, while the London World’s 
Exhibition proclaimed the dawning amity among na- 
tions, About another quarter century, and in the city 
where only a hundred years before our national inde- 
pendence had been declared, all the Old World assem- 
bled by its delegates to witness our prosperity, and 
compare with our own, its products in agriculture, 
manufacture, art, What shall be done when the cen- 
tury is full? 

And yet these are but types and samples—not any fair 
exhibits of the nineteenth century’s work. The mind is 
almost bewildered with the amount and variety of 
achievement. You must do more than name the great 
soldiers. There were other battles than those of Napo- 
leon aud Wellington, Nelson and Napier, Raglan, Von 
Moltke, McMahon, and our three great military chief- 
tains. Milton was prophet for the ages, and still hath 
Peace her victories no less renowned than War. 

Can we realize that it was only in 1800 that the Vol- 
taic pile was invented; only in 1801 that Great Britain 
had her first periodical census; only in 1803 that we pur- 
chased half of our present national domain from France; 
only in that same year that Dalton propounded his atomic 
theory; only in 1804 that the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was established; only in 1808 that the dreadful 
slave-trade was abolished; only in 1815 that the first 
steamer was built in Kogland (eight years after the 
‘*Clermont” sailed up our Hudson); only in 1829 that the 
first railroad locomotive was built, while to-day there 
are in this country alone seven thousand million dollars 
invested in railways; in all the world from three to five 
timesthat? One thinks of similar advances in electrici- 
ty, printing, photography, and the various physical ap- 
pliances and adjgncts of our civilization. Then the 
moral, social, religious advances. Not yet a quarter of a 
century since human slavery was abolished in our great 
Protestant country. Not yet a quarter of a century since 
the closing of a mighty struggle determined the United 
States to be a nation and not a mere agglomeration of 
States. The great Bible, Tract, Sunday-school, Mission- 
ary societies, that are a characteristic of our present 
evangelizing labor, are almost wholly the offspring of 
this nineteenth century. There have been almost as 
many advances in the elimination of Christian truth, in 
methods of Christian working, in social, religious, elee- 
mosynary reforms, as there have been discoveries in the 
sciences and arts. 

All this suggests the inquiry how far this advance 
along so many different lines has been owing to 
Christianity; a question not difficult to answer when 
one considers that it has been chiefly, and almost 
altogether in Christian lands; and that the tendency of 
a well-.eveloped and earnest religious sentiment is to 
make the mind healthy and strong, to stimulate the 
search for what is new and of service, and to broaden 
out the sympathies to the quick reception, and ready 
employment for the public use of whatever is true and 
noble and good. 





each coming year with a whole week of special 





far more energy at work on the earth now than for- 
merly; that the natural and spiritual elements of the 
world are being called out to greater fullness and exer- 
tion than ever before. It suggests that possibly there 
are almost any number of forces in Nature, and forces 
in God, that are lying latent now, which, one by one, 
are to be brought into activity; and these, along with 
the augmented energies of the old, are to make the 
coming time vital and immense with consequence. We 


.are just entering upon a knowledge of the earth and 


the heavens. We are but dipping our feet in the wave- 
lets, along the shore, only playing sailor in the smallest 
skiffs, or with tiny paper boats before setting forth in 
stout ships upon the circumnavigation of a globe. 
Little do we suspect what discoveries are before us alike 
in physical and psychical life. Little idea ours of the 
huge contest shortly to go on. When the year of our 
Lord 1900 arrives, what then? . 

One is almost overcome in contemplation of its possi- 
bilities. It isa Trojan war again, where the very gods 
mingle in the fray. Homer never allowed for any fa- 
tigues of his heroes, never gave them a fair chance to 
rest. He had them reveling all night, and as good for 
battle the next morning as tho they had slept. Never 
let his fighters get nervous either with victory or defeat, 
but kept them at their hard pummeling and mighty 
shouting without stopping. And with our engines 
working night and day, with electric lights turning 
night to day, with old and well-known forces drilled to 
toughest work, and new ones harnessed and caparisoned 
for war, whatever Troy they fight against will surely 
have to yield. (God grant the victory to his own side! 
and to that end let those who have aught to say about 
the placing of the artillery, see that the guns are in 
right position and facing the right way! 

This, then, is the work the Christian Church should 
now have in mind, this the magnificent result we trust 
it shall have in view, to get the world ready for the 
twentieth century. There is something thrilling in the 
thought that if it would so do, the rounding out of the 
full two thousand years since Christ was born should 
bring in the millennium! Cbrist has lain in the grave 
for two long millenial days; lo, on the morning of the 
third he rises, living and triumphant! The dark abysm 
of these sepulchral years, in which his cause has seemed 
dead, in which the body of his Church has lain unlife- 
like and unfeeling, has heard the coming of the two an- 
gels of Mercy and Hope, and unlocked its doors, and the 
great Master has gone forth, the Resurrection and the 
Life to all the world! 

I say, that the heart of the Church should speedily be 
set upon this, and its mind thoughtful as to ways and 
means; and every sacrifice be cheerfully made and every 
labor zealously undertaken with a view to nothing 
short of this: The placing of the Church in such position 
and relations, by the beginning of the twentieth century, 
that at its close, the world shall be under the full sor- 
ercignty of our Lord Christ. Upon its twenty-first great 
century birthday, it should have arrived at its maturity 
like a full-grown man with a right to vote, and entitled 
to the magnificent inheritance! Nothing short of this 
should be our ambition, our hope, our aim. 

Is it asked: What shall be done? Let the world go on 
in its discoveries, Let it employ its genius in everything 
worthy. Let it develop the old and bring forth the new. 
From the physical world let it evolve all it possibly can. 
Let it study the processes of the human mind, and find 
out if it can the subtle relations of souland body. Here 
is a study which ere long shall constitute a wast science 
by itself, of delightful novelty, and to be of untold ser- 
vice to humanity. Let civilization do all it can for the 
reformation of the race. And meanwhile let the Church 
of Christ be intent on its regeneration, on the subordi- 
nation of all the elements of our progress to the higher, 
normal development. Let the Church be in right heart 
and attitude to utilize all that science can bring us of 
knowledge, art, beauty, wealth, ability. 

It cannot set itself to this too speedily. Prejudices 
between the Churches must go. Silly conflicts over 
minor dogmas mustend. Institutions in the way of it 
must be surrendered. The jealousies and rivalries of 
leaders that grew out of such miserable beginnings 
must come not toa miserable but a glorious end, in self- 
sacrifice and magnanimity. The shameful meannesses 
of our giving must be atoned for by charities that copy 
the Master’s. Churches are to be for the conversion of 
sinners and not the ease of them that are already in 
Zion. The greed and self-will and narrowness that mark 
all our denominations now are a reproach to our Chris- 
tianity, are almost unpardorable hindrances to her 
progress, features which we should at once repudiate. 

It is terrible to contemplate how the disciples have 
stood in the way of their Master, been unteaching his 
teachings, misrepresenting his spirit, unchurching his 
Church. We have had all these centuries of doubt, of 
more or less recrimination, of division, rivalry, unlove. 
Let the twentieth century witness a sensible change for 
the better. Let our contensions be not for our Church 
but the Church of Christ; nay, not for the Church itself, 
but for the Master, our hearts overflowing with love and 
devotion to him who loved us, and gave himself for us, 
The love that centers in him strangely spreads out over 
all the world. 





It suggests this other thought, however; that there is 


The day is surely coming on when the nations shall 
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flow into one. Not less certain is it that States now 
hold interstate relatious and combine into a nation than 
that the great peoples of the earth shall hold closer and 
closer international relations, alliances, compacts. At 
last—and not very far off the time—there shall be fewer 
wars, wars so few, wars so unlooked for and uncalcu- 
lated upon, that the yet standing armies sball be dis- 
banded; and men who lcve war shall be held in as great 
reproach as prize-fighters are, and nations that cause- 
lessly indulge in it be held to account as duelists and 
robbers are now. The river is tlowing now upon whose 
shores, by and by, the Council of Nations shall sit, and 
frame a Constitution for the World, under whose wise 
provisions the rights and privileges of aJl men shall bave 
guarantee and protection. 

The Church of Christ shall help it on. Why not an- 
ticipate it? Why shall not the representatives of all 
our denominations gather, as beside the living river of 
God’s love, and there put out of the way the things that 
offend; there determine what great fundamental Chris- 
tianity is worthy our contention, and what not fit for 
our fighting over; there mightily resolve that they no 
longer shame religion, offend the world, and postpone 
Cbrist’s triumph; there resolve that all the Church’s 
thought, all its energy, all its wealth, shall be devoted 
to the speedy overcoming of the kingdoms of men in the 
name of the Lord Jesus! 

We have celebrated the anniversaries of battles, and 
di-coveries, and the beginnings of nations, and starting 
of reformations. Probably in 1892 all the Americas will 
celebrate with Spain and Portugal and the rest of 
Enrope the name and fame of that man who opened the 
way for the discovery of our whole continent for civili- 
zation. Such joy shall be, such worthy exultation, that 
if it were possible the shouted anthems should be heard, 
and the brilliant illuminations be witneesed, across the 
wide, the turbulent, the ecstatic sea! 

Why shall we not in good season and with proper en- 
terprise undertake this other? Why not start on the 
enthusiastic impulse, lay out our wise plans, compute 
the cost, and gather our treasure for the becoming 
solemnizations, triumphs, jubilations, world salutes, 
becoming the opening of the Twentieth Century of the 
Caristian Era? We cannot begin to plan for it too 
soon, We cannot make too extensive preparations. 
We cannot enter upon it with too much enthusiasm. 
Tne ages that are past and dead will be conscious of a 
fresh reviving ; the very planet will feel the mighty 
thrill ; the angels of the skies will watch with splendid 
expectancy the result; tae Lord will look upon the 
earth with all the diviner joy and hasten toward it with 
all the diviner blessing; as the magnificent resolve 
ferms in the world-wide Christian heart to devise such 
meastires as shall issue in the consecration of the entire 
twentieth century to the glory of Christ, in the perfect- 
ing of his Church and the evangelizing of the world! 

SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 
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THE rain of the sere and yellow leaves is over. In the 
country the autumn winds have winnowed them along 
the old stone walls, and spread them over the marshy 
plains, and in t 1e spring the little wind flower will p.ep 
out from their protecting cover. In the depth of the 
woods they will rest abouc the parent bol-s undisturbed, 
till the Christmas reveler comes to uproot from beneath 
them the wreaths of the green and feathery Prince’s pine. 
Only the oak stands against the spirit of the fall, its 
coppery leaves still hang and rustie on it broad boughs. 
We who dwell in city streets, have small opportunity to 
appreciate the picturesqne phase of autumn, what 
trees we have, fultill the law, and meekly, dingily drop 
their leaves, to quote Mr. Morris’stitle, they bring us 
‘news from nowhere,” and they enjoy no *‘epoch of 
rest,” the park-keeper piles them into his barrow, and 
the street-sweeper rakes them off as rubbish. 

Another annual rain applies now, twat of publishers’ 
leaves, falling tnick and fast in great variety, from the 
delicate shrubs of the poets, to the lordly trees of the 
romancer, the historian and the philosopher, and to 
show the width of the margin, from the Diary of Sir 
Walter Scott, to an expurgated edition of ‘* David Cop- 
perfield” for the use of scaool children, Can literary 
fatuity go farther in this jatter instance? I have read 
the Diary, and not to trench on the reviewers premises, 
there are several points which they seem to have passed 
over, and which interested me greatly. Scott, like 
Moore has been accused of ‘* dearly loving a lord,” and 
of being subservient to aristocracy; twice only I came 
across a line, for which a ‘‘ Whig”’ in reading, would 
again call him a‘‘ Tory,” and we think it a touch of 
snobbery; thy related to his Abbotsford, and at any rate 
were natura!, wholesome, with a touch of manful pride. 
The surprising thing in the Diary is, that there is no lit- 
erary atmosphere about it, no appearance of purely lit- 
arary sympathies, no exchange of the life of letters, 
and their thoughts with his cotemporaries. Character 
was all in all with Scott everywhere; his relations with 
the brilliant Lockhart, were those of the business of 
literature, its personality, its body not its soul.. What a 

vast difference in these respects between Scott and 





Dickens! Scott effaced himself; we have no example of 
any agonizing, suffering connection with his creations. 
Dickens could not resist the revelation of his self- 
absorption in them. The object of one was to conceal 
hisidiosyncracy, that of the other to reveal it. 

The prefaces of each fully explain these facts. Says 
Scott: 

“‘T may add that the motto of this novel (‘Guy Manuer- 
ing’) was taken from the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ to 
evade the conclusions of those who began to think that as 
the author of ‘ Waverly’ never quoted the works of Sir 
Walter Scott, he must have reason for doing so, and that 
the circumstances might argue an identity between them.” 

In the introduction to ‘‘ The Abbot” he writes: 

‘* Perhaps I might have been the more indifferent to the 
degree of estimation in which I might be held as an author 
because I did not put so high a value as many others upon 
what is termed literary reputation in the abstract, or at 
least upon the species of popularity which had fallen to my 
share. I was far from thinking that the novelist or ro- 
mance writer stands high in the ranks of literature.” 

To contrast this sincerity and simplicity I quote from 
the preface of ‘‘ The Tale of Two Cities,” than which 
Dickens never wrote a nobler work. 

‘** Throughout its execution it has had complete posses- 
sion of me; I have so far verified what is done and suffered 
in these pages, in that I have done and suffered myself.”’ 

Again, in ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” in his effort to prove 
that most unnatural man natural, he informs the reader 
that he began the book in Geneva, and went on with it 
in France before pursuing it in England. He continues: 


“The association between the writing and the place of 
writing is so curiously strong in my mind that to this day 
I know in fancy every stair in the little midshipman’s 
home, could swear to every pew in the church where Flor- 
ence was married; yet I confusedly imagine that Captain 
Cuttle secludes himself in the mountains of Switzeriand. 
Similarly, when I am reminded by any chance of what it 
was that the waves were saying, my remembrance wanders 
for a whole winter night about the streets of Paris, as I did 
restlessly with a heavy heart when I had written the 
chapter in which my little friend (Paul) and I parted com- 
pany.”’ 

Sir Walter Scott, if living, should have the first an- 
nouncement of the passage of the Cepyright bill. When 
Cooper proposed that he should enter his book as the 
property of an American citizen, he refused the monop- 
oly which would prevent the American public from re 
ceiving his works at the price they were accustomed to. 
If there is a higher example of literary self-denial, I 
should like to hear of it. 

The eidolon of Hans Christian Andersen has come out 
of the West in the shape of Eugene Field. 1 have not 
on y read his last published ‘‘ Little Book of Profitable 
Tales,” and a little book of Western verse, with laughter 
and with tears, but I have had a visit from him, and the 
same result followed when with him. I suppose his repu- 
tation as a humorist has shadowed him as a poet; but te 
is one, and he is finely imaginative both in prose and 
verse. He has returned from a fourteen months stay in 
London an Germany, keeping up his correspondence 
on his Chicago journal, filling his column according to 
his usual fancy. WhenI say that he did not go inside 
the British Museum, or at Stratford enter the Memoriul 
Hall, I may place him under the imputation of eccen- 
tricity; and I think it does strike everybody- except Mr. 
Field that there is an air of eccentricity about him; if 
there is a pleasing power in that quality, itis when its 
object is wholly unaware of it, as he is, especially when 
he remarks on the peculiarities of others. If he did not 
see the inside of the British Museum, he saw something 
more of the British mind and manners than ordinary 
tourists have seen. I am not certain that various Phil- 
istines were aware of the arrows within the bow of our 
American ‘chiel takin’ notes.” Mr. Field’s bonhomie, 
to continue my war-like simile, conceals the javelins of 
his lurking wit. 

Is there a ‘‘hall mark” on Genius? When I meet cele- 
brities [ look in vain for that mark. Mr. Field is slen- 
der, pale, with a quiet face, and unquiet manners; now 
and then there is a flash in his blue eyes to remind one 
of that same lurking power; his head is close shaven and 
he wears neither beard nor mustache. He was much 
pleased at a compliment given at first sight by one not 
unknown to fame—that he looked like an ‘‘escaped con- 
vict.” The enormous distance between such and the 
author of ‘‘The Lyttle Boy,” made it an enormous 
pleasantry. 

He showed me among his foreign treasures the ax Mr. 
Gladstone gave him, a well-used ax it is. It was the 
first that the *‘grand old man” had given to anybody. 

‘*How did you get it?” I inquired. 

‘** T just asked him for it.” 

Mr. Field came across the Blarney stone also which I 
had thought on!y a myth of the Irish character; but he 
gave mea bit, and I kissed it. I trust its effect shows 
here in the way of eloquence. 

Said Mr. Field: ‘‘I had small moneys to spend for col- 
lIections, so I went to the graves of those we revere, and 
gathered up a stone from each.” He gave me one from 
Thackeray’s grave. Mr. Field is an ardent book lover 
and a collector, an enthusiast over first editions. Fame 
has come, or is coming to him in a legitimate way. He 
told me some time ago, that he had never offered any- 
thing of his to an editor or publisher; it might be foolish, 














he said, but such was his feeling; he waited to be asked. 
The wings of his genius have sprouted from his daily 
task work on the Chicago paper he has so long been en- 
gaged on, 

In conclusion, leaving out many new and fine things 
from the publishers—and it is hard not to say anything 
about Dobson’s illustrated poem of ‘‘The Dial”—shall I 
pick up astone from the McAllister cairn? Iam not 
cer.ain that I have learned much in the way of fine and 
“smart” manners from his remarkable book; but of one 
thing | am sure, that of all the years of my life here, I 
never came across a Female Four Hundred, 

New York Ciry. 
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THE DISPLEASURE OF CHRIST. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D., LL.D. 











THE term displeasure means an excited and offended 
state of emotional sensibility, occasionsd by some 
quality in the general character of another, or by some 
specific act done by another, that thus impresses the 
mind. Such displeasure, even when amounting to in- 
dignation or anger, tho often leading depraved men to 
sin, is not, either in the passion itself, or in the action 
resulting therefrom, necessarily sinful. The God of the 
Bible is represented as being righteously angry with the 
wicked. He does not think and feel in respect to them 
as he does in respect to the good. Christ, the pure and 
perfect God-Man of the Gospel narrative, was, on re- 
peated occasions, displeased with the conduct of others; 
and that such was the fact appears from the following 
items in the history of his earthly life: 

1. ‘*Get thee hence, Satan; for it is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve,” said Christ, with the emotion of scorn and 
abhorrence, to the great deceiver who endeavored to 
decoy him into an act of idolatrous worship and of dis- 
loyalty to God. (Matt. iv, 10.) Peter, in a burst of 
moral indignation, said to Simon Magus: ‘‘ Thy money 
perish with thee”; and in a like state of mind, Paul said 
to Elymas, the sorcerer: ‘‘ O full of all subtilty and all 
mischief, thou child of the Devil, wilt thou not cease to 
pervert the right ways of the Lord?’ (Acts iii, 20, and 
xiii, 10.) So, also, Jesus was moved with the righteous 
indignation of his own purity, when he said: ‘‘ Get thee 
hence, Satan.” His language is to be construed just as 
it would be if uttered by Paul. The natural meaning 
of the words is the true meaning. Men may make 
themselves merry over the doctrine of a personal Devil, 
and call ita mere fable. Jesus, on this occasion, treated 
the existence and depravity of the Devil as a terrible 
reality, and drove him from his presence, 

2. The history of Christ contains several instances in 
which he was d spleased with his disciples. Judas was 
‘*from the beginning” known to him as a traitor, and 
referred to by him when he said: ‘* Have not I chosen 
you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” (John vi, 64, 70.) 
Jesus did not positively expose Judas to the other dis- 
ciples until just before his own death, and then he said in 
his hearing, and for his hearing: ‘‘ fhe Son of man goeth 
as it is written of him: but wo unto that man by whom 
the Son of man is betrayed! It had been good for that 
man if he had not been born.” (Matt. xxvi, 24.) When 
Mary anointed the body of her Lord, and this Judas 
muttered out his hypocritical and selfish criticism of the 
act, the indignant Jesus said to him: ‘* Let her alone; 
against the day of my burying hath she kept this.” 
(John xii, 7.) Tho generally suppressing his own feel- 
ings, and not exposing the baseness of Judas until the 
last moment, Jesus was displeased with him. « 

Christ, just before his Transfiguration, announced to 
yis disciples the fact of his approaching death at Jeru- 
salem. Peter rebuked him and said: ‘ Be it far from 
thee, Lord; this shall not be unto thee.” Jesus “‘ turned 
and said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan; thou 
art an offense unto me; for thou savorest not the things 
that be of God, but those that be of men.” (Matt. xvi, 
21-23.) This is plainly the language of displeasure and 
sharp rebuke. Jesus meant that his disciples should 
understand that his words in respect to his own death 
were to be taken as true: and he chose to emphasize the 
point in what he said to Peter. He was displeased, and 
spoke as he felt. 

When Christ had finished his ministry in Galilee, and 
was on his way to Jerusalem, he ‘‘sent messengers 
before his face,” that they might enter “ into a village 
of the Samaritans, to make ready for him.” The peo- 
ple ‘‘ did not receive him, b:cause his face was, as tho 
he would go to Jerusalem.” James and John, observ- 
ing this act of inhospitality toward him, said: ‘* Lord, 
wilt thou that we command fire to come down from 
heaven. and consume them, even as Elias did?’ Jesus 
**turned and rebuked them, and said, Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man is 
not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 
(Luke ix, 51-56.) Here we have the language of dis- 
pleasure, less severe than that addres:ed to Peter at an 
earlier date, yet intended as a rebuke. 

So, also, Christ, at astill later period, was journeying 
in Perea toward Jerusalem; and, on one occasion, little 
children were brought to him that he might lay his 
handson them and pray for them, The disciples, ob- 
serving this act, rebuked those who thus brought their 
children to Jesus, Mark tells us that when he saw 
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them giving this rebuke, ‘‘ he was much displeased ” 
with them, and said: * Suffer the little chi'dren to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of God.” (Mark x, 13, 14,) The Gr-ek verb, 
here rendered in the Common English Version by the 
words ‘‘ was much displeased,” and in the Revised Ver- 
sion by the words‘ was moved with indignation,” occurs 
seven times in the New Testament; and the passages in 
which it does occur, show that its New Testament use is 
to be angry, vexed, or indignant, which accords with its 
etymology. The state of mind assigned to Jesus by 
Mark was that of being vexed or indignant at the con- 
duct of his discip'es. Whatever may have been their 
motives, ‘‘he was much displeased” with their action, 
and promptly put an end to it. 

These cases, and others that might be cited from the 
Gospel narrative, leave no doubt that Jesus could be, 
and that he sometimes was, displeased with his own dis 
ciples. He had no partiality toward them that con- 
verted their sins into virtues, or made him indifferent 
to their faults, or saved them from rebuke when needed. 
They were not his counselors, but his pupils in process 
of training for a great career; and sometimes they tried 
his patience, and called out his displeasure. 

8. The ministry of Christ in Galilee, extending ia the 
aggregate over about the period of two years, had its 
chief center in Capernaum and the adjacent cities. 
These localities were peculiar y privileged in this re- 
spect. What did Jesus think of the general conduct of 
the people resident in these cities, and thus highly fa- 
vored by his personal ministry? Matthew says that in 
the second year of his ministry in Galilee ‘‘ began he to 
upbriaid the cities wherein most of his mighty works 
were done, because they repented not”; and speaking in 
particular of Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, the 
evangelist informs us that Jesus pronounced woes 
against them for their failure to profit by his ministry. 
(Matt. xi, 20-24.) He said that, in the day of judgment, 
it would be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon than for 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, and that Capernaum which 
hai been *‘ exalted un*o Heaven,” would be brought 
**down to Hell,” and be in a worse condition than ‘‘ the 
land of Sodom.”” We learn from Luke that, at a later 
period, when Jesus was giving instruction to the seventy 
disciples, and was about to retire from Galilee altogether, 
he repeated his denunciation of these cities. (Luke x, 
13-15.) His language, in both instances, was freighted 
with the element of righteous severity, and was true to 
the facts, and to the perceptions and emotions of bis 
moral nature. 

4 Christ, soon after his return from his second Pass- 
over in Jerusalem, entered into a synagog in Galilee on 
the Sabbath Day; and in that synagog was a man who had 
‘a withered hand.” The scribes and Pharisees present 
watched him to see whether he would heal the man on 
that day, ‘* that they might find an accusation against 
him.” Knowing their thoughts, be fixed his eves on the 
man, and said to him: ‘‘ Rise up, and stand forth in the 
midst.’ Then, with the man standing and seen by the 
whole audience, Jesus thus addressed the people, espe- 
cially these scribes and Pharisees: ‘‘ What man shall 
there be among you that shall have one sheep, And if it 
fall into a pit on the Sabbath Day, will he not lay hold 
on it, and lift it out? How much then is a man better 
than asheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the 
Sabbath days.” Not a tongue was stirred in reply. 
Mark says that “‘ when he had looked round about on 
them with anger, being grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts,” Jesus said to the man: * Stretch forth thy 
hand,” and that instantly “‘ his hand was restored whole 
ag the other.” (Matt. xii, 9-14, Mark iii. 1-6, and Luke 
vi, 6-11,) 

The state of mind assigned to Jesus in tbis case is that 
of anger and grief blended together. The Greek term® 
orge is here properly translated by the word anger; and 
to the anger grief was added, so that Jesus was the sub- 
ject of two distinct but connected emotions. He was 
righteously angry and indignant toward these scribes 
and Pharisees, and at the same time “ grieved for the 
hardness of their hearts.” There is no reason for any 
hesitation in accepting the entire statement of Mark as 
to the feelings of Jesus. The anger attributed to bim 
implies no imperfection of moral character. It simply 
discloses the sternness of purity when the occasion calls 
for it. 

5. It was not long after this scene that certain scribes 
and Pharisees who had come from Jerusa'em to Galilee, 
explained the healing of a demoniac by saying that 
‘* this fellow doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub 
the prince of devils.” Jesus, in reply to this malicious 
and wanton slander of the miracle just wrought by 
him, first showed the absurdity of their theory of the 
cure, and then proceeded to one of the most awful ut- 
terances of his whole ministry. He characterized the 
ain of which these men were guilty as ‘‘ blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost,” and declared that for this sin 
there is no forgiveness, even under the Gospel, either 
‘*in this world” or ‘‘ in that which is tocome.” He de- 
scribed these scribes and Pharisees as a *‘ generation of 
vipers,” and said to them: ‘‘ How can ye, being evil, 
speak good things?” (Matt. xii, 22-37, Mark iii, 19-30, 
and Luke xi, 14-23.) This utterance of Jesus is a reve- 
lation of intense moral displeasure. He consigned those 











to whom he applied itto the damnation of Hell, pro- 
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nouncing their doom in anticipation of the reality, and 
placing on the enormity of their act an appalling em- 
phasis. 

4. Jesus, when at a later period pursuing his minis- 
try in Perea, healed a woman of her infirmity in a syna- 
gog on the Sabbath Day. The ruler of the synagog 
said: -‘ (here are six days in which men ought to work; 
in them therefore come and be healed, and not on the 
Sabbath Day.” This remark of fault-finding criticism 
at once stirred the moral sensibilities of Jesus: and 
turning to this ruler he thus addressed him: ‘‘Thou 
hypocrite, doth not each one of you on the Sabbath loose 
his ox or his ass from the stall, and lead him away to 
watering? And ought not this woman, being a daughter 
of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen 
years, to be loosed from this bond on the Sabbath Day?” 
(Luke xiii, 10-16.) This language on its face bears the 
stamp of excited and indignant sensibility. Jesus called 
the ruler ahypocrite. No one can suppose that the ut- 
terance was tame in its manner. There was doubtless 
something in the look of Jesus, in the flash of his eye, 
and in the tones of his voice, indicating his own feel- 
ings, and that he meant what he said. His words, in 
form addressed to a single person, yet intended for the 
hearing of others, told with immense effect. Luke says 
that ‘‘all his adversaries were ashamed,” and that ‘all 
the peopl+rejoiced for all the glorious things that were 
done by him.” (Luke xiii, 17.) 

7. The scribes and Pharisees of that age were the re- 
lizious leaders of the people, and also the hostile critics 
and vilifiers of Jesus during his whole ministry. They 
were scrupulous ceremonialist and formalists in mat- 
ters of religion, and, as a c'ass, exceedingly corrupt and 
depravel in moral character under the disguise of a 
pretentious outward sanctity. They watched Jesus 
with milignant intensity and persistence, and sought 
to destroy his influznce and to destroy him. They 
meant to kill him, and at last, when ‘“‘his hour” was 
come, they accomplished their purpose. 

What then was the a’titude of Christ hi nself toward 
these hostile scribes and Pharisees? The general answer 
to this question is that h2 n2ver y.elded an inch to 
them, never sought to conciliate them by any schem of 
m<r: policy, never modified his own course or teaching 
toadapt himself to their notions; but, on the contrary, 
boldly aad fearlessly met them, expo;ed their iniquities 
and the utter worth'essness of their re'igious . formal- 
ism, declared that by their traditions they made void 


.the law of God, warned his disciples and warn+d the 


perple against them, and open y d«nounced them in 
langu2ge of the utmos: severity. His uniform doctrine 
was that no one could enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven, unless he had a better righteousness than that 
of the scribes and Pharisees. (Matt. v, 20.) He preached 
this doctrine everywhere, in Ga ilee and Judea, alike in 
their presence and in their absence, knowing that it 
was calculated to bring them into discredit, and that it 
would array them against him. The great conflict of 
thought and words between him and them was radical 
and irreconcilable; and on his part there was not the 
slightest concession to them. 

This position of Christ was not due to an unlovely 
and sour temper of mind, or to a querulous and fault- 
finding disposition, or to defeated and disappointed am- 
bition, or to the jealousy of rivalry, or to the spirit of 
retaliation in return for abuse received Nothing of 
this kind existed in the mind and heart of Jesus; and 
yet there did exist in that mind and heart the capacity 
of being greatly offended and displeased with hypocrisy 
and wrong, however much they might be disguised, and 
in whatever forms manifested. Jesus was simply true to 
the demands and dictates of his own moral nature, 
when, inapplicatien to the facts as they confronted him, 
he spoke as he did in regard to the scribes and Pharisees. 
While not malignant, he condemned and disliked them, 
and thoroughly abhorred and despised their character. 
His own knowledge and purity made his position and 
preaching a moral necessity. He could not do other- 
wise, and yet realize the purpose for which he came 
into the world. 

&. The above items, seven in number, gathered from 
the history of Christ’s life, tho by no means exhausting 
the entire list of such items, are abundantly sufficient to 
show the general fact that he was capable of being dis- 
pleased, even to the extent of righteous anger, with the 
conduct and character of men. This fact as distinctly 
appears as does that of his tenderness and love, or as the 
capability of displeasure ever appeared in the history of 
any being. We make a great mistake in our judgment 
of him, if we so exalt and intensify his merciful temper 
of mind as virtually to exclude the capability of dis- 
pleasure, just as we do if we so magnify the mercy of 
God as absolutely to obliterate his justice, and make 
him morally indifferent to wickedness. Such a view 
misrepresents the real character of the historic Christ. 
The truth is that he could be, and that on frequent occa- 
sions he was, displeased with the conduct of men, and 
manifested this fact by his words. 

9. The following suggestions naturally occur to the 
thoughtful mind in view of this fact: 

(1.) The first of these suggestions is that the Christ. 
disclosed in the Gospel history, is the same God-Man in 
Heaven that he was on earth—‘‘ the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and forever,” (Heb. xiii,8) He is there just 











what he was when on the cros:, when preaching in 
Galilee, or when denouncing the scribes and Pharisees 
in the temple. He does not in Heaven approve what on 
earth he condemned. His condition is changed, but not 
his essential personality and character: and hence we 
may and must take the earthly and historic ‘Christ as 
the guide of thoug. t to the heavenly Christ. Knowing 
the former, *e have the means of knowing the latter. 
It was the latter who. through the pen of John, said to 
the church of Ephesus: ‘*Nevertheless | have somewhat 


against thee, because thou hast left thy first love.” and 


who, through the same pen, said to the church of the 
Laodiceans: ‘‘Sothen because thou art lukewarm, and 
nei' her co!d nor hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 
(Rev. ii, 4, and iii, 16.) The heavenly Christ is simply 
the earthly Christ exalted and enthroned, but not 
essentially changed. 

(2) The second suggestion is that, in addition to his 
continued identity of nature and character, the his‘ oric 
Christ is, by the appointment of God the Father, the 
executive administrator of the divine moral government 
in Heaven and on earth. Of himself, just prior to his 
ascension, he said: ‘* All power [authority] is given unto 
mein Heaven and in earth.” (Matt, xxviii, 18.) His own 
teaching shows that penitence toward God and faith in 
him, as the Saviour of the world, will find in hima 
Jenient and forgiving fri n4, who will revoke penalty 
incurred and save the ill-deserving. {/mpenitence and 
unbelief will not, by the t-rms of his own charac‘er and 
those of his regal office, and according to the plain 
teaching of Christ himself and that of his Apostles, find 
in him such a friend. His history on earth proves that 
there is in his character : uch a fact as ‘‘ the wrath of the 
Lamb,’ and hence we ne«d feel no surprise that inspira- 
tion points toa like fact in the after life, and also to 
‘the great day of his wrath.” (Rev. vi, 16, 17.) 

(3.) A third suggestion is that Christ, in his regal 
function, when sitting on the throne, and administering 
the final judgment, will not forgive those who blas- 
phemed against the Holy Ghost in Galilee, and whose 
sin he declared to be beyond forgiveness: that he will 
not reverse the doom which he pranounced against Ju- 
das; that he will not commend thescribes and Pharisees 
whom he condemned on earth: and, in general, that he 
will not recall, contradict, or make void his own teach- 
ing in the days of his flesh. He will there be of the 
same mind that he w.s here, and there have the same 
views and the same character that he had here. 

(4.) A fourth suggestion is that whether we shall be 
on good terms with Christ when we meet him in the 
final day, and he on good terms with us, so that he will 
be our Saviour, and not simply our punitive judge, de- 
pends upon our own character when we thus meet him, 
since he will not change. The monitory advice in a 
Messianic psalm prophetically addressed to sinful hu- 
manity, is this: ‘‘ Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye 
perish from the way, when his wrath is kindled but a 
little. Blessed are all they that put their trust in him.” 
(Ps. ii, 12. Yes, we must be at peace with Christ, if we 
would find in him a friend. If we accept his salvation. 
we need not fear his judgment. If we set him at 
naught, we make ourselves the objects of his righteous 
displeasure. There is no clemency in him, or in his 
Gospel, that offers any hope to those who persistently 
and finally reject the plan of his grace. 

RROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE RECENT CHANGES IN OXFORD. 


BY ETHELBERT PD. WARFIELD, 
PRESIDENT OF MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 





I HAVE just returned from a stroll beneath the shapely 
towers of Magdalen, and along the river walk to which 
Addison has given his name, and now, asI sit in my 
own old College of Wadham, with its loveliest of all 
lovely gardens, the spell of Oxford is strong upon me. 
It is the old Oxford, the Oxford of stone and mortar, of 
storied windows and sculptured marbles, of wood and 
meadow, of retired gardens and secluded river nooks: 
the city that gives herself to you piecemeal. with never 
ceasing surprises. of infinite largesses and no less infinite 
reserve; ever coy, yet ever kind. And this part of Ox- 
ford changes not, and one feels assuredly can never 
change. 

And yet when the spell is broken by a careful study of 
Oxford as it is to-day and as it was when [left it, at the 
end of my undergraduate life seven years ago, change is 
to be seen everywhere, in the Colleges and the Uni- 
versity, in the buildings and in the lines of intellectual 
activity. The letter which brought me from Géttingen 
to the hospitable home of Prof. Max Miiller warned me 
that there was change writ large in many things; but it 
seemed quite incredible. It may be a popular delusion, 
and I am assured itis by many who speak by the book, 
but it is genesally believed that this is the stronghold of 
conservatism; pot in a bad sense, of course, but in the 
sense, let us rather say, of ‘‘ holding fast the form of 
sound words received by tradition from the fathers.” 
In such a sense it can only be praise, and when the good 
yields to a better we may not lightly pass over the ends 
and the conditions of the new order of things. 

The change in one direction began about ten years ago, 
and 1 witnessed its beginnings without fully realizing 
that what seemed individual activity on the part of g 
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few colleges was really the fir-t sign of a general move- 
ment. This is the recent expansion of buildings and 
the growth of the separate theological houses. 

As exemplitied in the first efforts at building it was 
architecturally a profound failure, but times beget men, 
and certainly the archit>cts of later years have done far 
better. It would be hard to surpass the beautiful addi- 
tions to Trinity and Magdalen Colleges, and the new 
quadrangle at Brazenose, while in some points of ques- 
tionable taste, is in many respects decidedly the most 
beautiful specimen of modera Gothic in Oxford. Al- 
most every one of the colleges has made a recent addi- 
tion to its fabrique, and the increase in the number of 
undergraduates in residence is quite a feature of the new 
order. In short, the colleges no longer determine the 
number of undergraduates ia residence, but the number 
of undergraduates determines, or at least tends to deter- 
mine, toe extent of the colleges. This is nothing less 
than revolutionary—tho, like most revolutions in Eng- 
lish history, it has been attained by a long evolution. 

We look backward across the centuries and see the 
students being gathered into halls for their protection, 
support and better governance; then into colleges after 
the plan of Walter de Merton’s wise foundation of Mer- 
ton College; finally, the modern college comes upon the 
scene with less and lesscare for the protection, support 
and government, and more and more care for the edu- 
cation and temporal welfare of its members. There 
was a time when the college wanted as little as possible 
to do with those not on the foundation, and its aim was 
the mental welfare of its community. How the new 
changes mark the coming of the era when the college 
wants its members to shine that their light may attract 
others, and turther wishes for increase of members that 
thus yet more may be drawn to its portals. It is the 
age when every standard is quantitative not qualitative 
which has begotten such a state of things, and we pause 
instinc ively to wonder if it is tor the best. 

The heart turns back to the day when even a large 
college was content with a huodred inmates, when these 
were knit by the closest of ties, for there was no marry- 
ing or giving in marriage in those good o!d days, and 
the fellows sived on as the spiritual fathers of the schol. 
ars and undergraduates generally. Perhaps the head 
rightly overrules the heart here; but the question is as- 
sertive: Would it not be better to keep the collegiate 
responsibility within comparative narrow bounds; 
would it not be better to keep the colleges to the num- 
ber they can accommodate within their own walls and 
make them seek good men rather than many men? 

Every teacher knows the two difficulties which lie in 
the path of schools. On the one hand, the poor stu- 
dents handicap the good students; and on the other the 
demand of education for the masses is the great demand 
of the day, and the colleges owe a debt to the worid as 
well as their own foundation. : 

The claim of the college which stays within its true 
limits has its asserters. Isat next an old Wadham fel- 
low, long asuccessful master of the now specially promi- 
nent school of St. Paul’s, London, at dinner a few nights 
since, and he pointed out with conscious pride that Wad- 
ham was perhaps alone among Oxford colleges in hav- 
ing never marred the work of its founder. There are 
others who regret that she has not rather courted popu- 
lar methods; but he is not to be lightly convicted of 
error who reli-s on the full halls of a small college as 
the ideal educational community. 

The rise of the unattached students who, free from 
any collegiate affiliations, enjoy all the advantages of 
the university proper, no doubt led to the inauguration 
of this movement. It was in asense the assertion of 
the right to learning without patronage. It presented 
at once a hostile front to the social conditions of Ox- 
ford life, and of course met with a stubborn hostility 
onthe part of the under-graduates, which has by no 
means passed away. But the unattached soon proved 
their right to existence, and not a few colleges would 
now be glad to draw the better part of tnis class into 
their their own expanding halls. 

This, by a natural sequence, leads us to the second 
very notable change in Oxford. The long vacation used 
to be dedicated to the unbroken rule of silence, in street 
and hall. To-day there area thousand young men and 
women in the town intent on learning—on learning 
what the men do in term, especially on ficld and river, 
it is unkindly whispered. One exasperated don of the 
old school writes indignantly to the St. James Guzette: 


“T see a correspondence has been going on in the pages of 
one of your contemporaries on the ‘‘popularization of Ox- 
ford.”” Vulgarization would be the more proper phrase. 
Time was when the Long Vacation was the period for quiet 
study. The disporting element was absent, and many a 
work of learning and research owed its origin to tne oppor 
tunity offzrei thereby for uninterrupted study. But now 
no sooner are the schools over and the last undergraduate 
departed than Oxford is invaded by a horde of excursion- 
ists. The popular lecturer holds forth in the Schools, and 
for ten days or a fortnight the University is a scene of edu- 
cational revel. I should be glad to see such a band of real 
students residing here during the vacations; but I venture 
to think that Margate or Rosherville would be far better 
places thay Oxford for the performances of the Cheap 
Tripper.” 


The cause of all this indignation is the ‘‘University 





Extension Summer Session.” Not a few of the older 
Dons take this view. AsI was sittinga few afternoons 
ago on the brow of Shatover, enjoying the beautiful 
view of Oxford and its surroundings which it affords, 
one of them came up and, on being asked what was his 
view of the movement, replied: ‘‘Well, one wonders 
what these people have been doing all the year to display 
so much superfluous activity in mid-summer.” 

It was a very striking thing to see eight or nine hun- 
dred women in the lecture halls; and’ it was a very 
amusing thing to see every University man who hap- 
pened to be ‘‘ up,” wear his cap and gown religiously, 
lest he should be taken for an ‘‘ extensioner.” 

The course was opened by Prof. Max Miiller in an ad- 
mirable lecture ‘‘1n Defense of Lectures,” which has al- 
ready appeared in the New Review—and thereby hangs a 
tale. The Professor gave the lecture to the Review for 
publication upon condition it should not appear till the 
day after it was delivered. But as the Review's day of 
publication was tbe day before that fixed for its delivery, 
he was very anxious lest it should by some mishap come 
out toosoon. I was amused at his anxiety, and he said: 

“ But [ have had some experience. I was asked to speak 
at a dinner in London once on a particular topic. 1 pre- 
pared myspeech. I went to town, and met the editor of the 
Times. We talked about the dinner and my speech. He 
secured a copy for publication, and asked to be allowed to 
write an editorial on it, to which I consented. ThenI 
went to the dinner. The committee came to me, and said: 
*‘ Mr. —— has failed us; you must speak for Oxford and 
Cambridge.’ I told them I couldn’t. They insisted. I 
could not explain, for my talk with the editor was confi 
dential. 1 at last took my hat and said I would go home. 
Then they gave way. «Then the Times had my speech and 
its editorial next morning, and [ was understood. It is 
unpleasant, you see, to have your speech in print before 
you deliver it.’’ 

The weeks that followed afforded a long and delight- 
ful series of lectures in four courses. Three morning 
courses in Literature, History and Science, and a popu- 
lar evening course. The lecturers inciuded such able 
men as Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Dr. J. A. H. Murray, 
te editor of the Philological Society’s Dictionary, Sey- 
mour Hayden, Arthur Sidgwick, Churton Collins, A. 
H.Green and J. A. R. Marriott; and the services on 
Sunday included striking sermons from the Rev. C. 
Gore, the head of the New Pusey House, and the Rey. 
E.S. Talbot, D.D , formerly Warden of Keble. The 
iecture rooms afforded a strange and a very suggestive 
sight. It was full of portent of change. Lady Marga- 
ret Hall had sent a few women to hear our lectures from 
Frank Bright, at University College, in my own day, 
but they were under a duenna. This flood of women, 
and of bright, active-minded men, who still bore the 
mark of non-university origin in a vain pursuit of their 
‘**h’s” when they spoke, was like an invasion of the 
Vandals. 

And in one of the colleges I found a colony of fifty 
primary schoolmasters hard at work with real ‘‘ term- 
time” exercises gathering up material for the winter's 
campaign. This wasa significant commentary on the 
rest of the program. This was work. The other might 
bein a large measure p'ay. Tois was a very plain effort 
toturn the University intoa great workshop. These 
men were not recreating; they wanted to *‘ improve 
their position”; therefore they wanted work. They 
were a little cynical and satirical attimes, a little in- 
clined to think that the University pretenses were a lit- 
tle above the truth. They laughed at the lecturer, 
whom the women most applauded. All of these, per- 
haps, signs that they wanted the real thing, not merely 
the appearance. 

And even in the ranks of the “‘ extensioner” was to 
be heard the talk about the theological ha!ls. In the 
common halls of the colleges they were all the talk, 
especially Pusey House and its head. Wyckliffe Hall, 
the Low Church house came first, responsive to the cry- 
ing need of additional theological training for Bachelors 
of Arts. The High Churchmen came next; and we have 
of late much of the Nonconformist Mansfie'd College. 

These are very important indications of the spirit of 
the times. They are, perhaps, first recognitions of the 
need of post-graduate theological training. Then they 
consciously are rallying points for the different parties 
in the Church, and Mansfield is thought in Oxford to 
be intended to be a means for resisting the tendency of 
Oxford to draw all men into the Established Church. It 
has a hard contest before it; but it is well equipped. Its 
head, Dr. Fairbairn, is well suited to his task, and its 
buildings are very pretty and attractive. It has found 
an unfortunate site in the low grounds back of Wadham 
College, out of the way, and destined to be seen only by 
those who seek it. It is to be feared that it will be a 
long time before it wi.l be incorporated into University 
life. 

One who has never breathed Oxford air can form no 
idea how laden it is with theological controversy. It 
is quite impossible to pass an evening in college without 
some allusion to theology and the bearing of theological 
questions on society. It isa great surprise to the un- 
initiated at first, and then grows faccinating as one of 
the best demonstraters of character. 

The Warden of Wadham objects to the chanting of 
the Creed and Lord’s Prayer in chapel on account of its 
being a ‘‘ Papist practice.” There is no such objection 





across the way at Keble, and the extreme Broad Church 
tendencies of Balliol under Professor Jowett are well 
known. The liberal and the most re-actionary lover of 
authority, the conservative and the disciple of agnosti- 
cism, the Nonconformist and the follower of Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward’s vagaries, dispute in all places of congre- 
gation in a way that is singular for its vivacity and its 
vitality. When 1 was an undergraduate it centered 
around the grave of Pusey, then just dead. Now the 
death of Ne wman is the alleged reason for its existence, 
One needs must question this, while he meditates on the 
text: ‘he fathers have eaten sour grap¢s, and the chil- 
dren's teeth are set on edge.” 
OXFORD, ENGLAND. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 











ONLY one portion of Congress bas been dull during 
the holidays and that is the House wing; the Senate 
faithfully ground away at its grist; but as yet has not 
much result toshow. The Elections Bill has four Re- 
publican Senators sufficiently opposed to it to vote 
against it when the time comes: Mr. Wolcott and Mr. 
Teller, of Colorado, Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, and Mr, 
Washburn, of Minnesota, Mr. Wolcott made his first 
speech against it. He was listened to with the interest 
that attaches itself always to the first efforts of a green 
hand of whom much is expected. It was a better oppo- 
sition than the Democratic side has offered. He took up 
some of the points and showed defects; he said distinctiy 
that it was better to have unlawfully conducted elections 
in New York and Pailadelphia, than to have the Federal 
Government take charge of them, because it is too great 
an interference with States’ rights. Of courseI am not 
quoting his exact words and the last part is a logical de- 
duction. He said: *‘ It is better that the local and State 
elections in New York shall be attended by fraud and 
dishonesty, than that they should be kept pure by Fed- 
eral interference.” In another place he says: ‘‘ The bill 
should not become a law because it involves Federal in- 
terference and espionage at other than national elections, 
and such interference is contrary to the spirit of our in- 
stitutions and an obstacle to the right enjoyment of our 
liberties.” Again he says: ‘‘ The time will surely come, 
if we do not seek to foment trouble, when the white 
voters of the South will hardly be as unanimous as now, 
Already the signs of the times point unmistakably to 
serious differences among them. When these differences 
become solidified, the colored voter will be in demand.” 

This is the first allusion he makes to the desire of the 
Republican Party tv awake an element in the South that 
shall offer an opposition to the Democratic Party there 
as great as Republicans offer it in the North. After say- 
ing that if every Southern member in the House of Rep- 
resentatives werea Republican we should still not have 
a majority there, hesays, perhaps the best thing in the 
whole speech: “* Two years from now, when the benefi- 
cent tariff measure, which is now the law, has had the 
opportunity which time alone can give it of demonstrat- 
ing its wisdom inspired by new zeal, I trust we shall not 
need the assistance of the Southern Republican repre- 
sentation which this bill seeks to give us.” 

The whole speech is full of clearly offered points of 
objection, and to those wo» are in favor of the bill, 
while they cannot but continue to favor it, they also 
wonder why the Democrats have not made an equally 
good one in opposition, and why the very best one offer- 
ed should be on the Republican side. The Democratic 
speeches have not been good; they have been wild out- 
cries against the bill as a partisan measure, outcries 
varied in the pitch somewhat, but with a dreadful same- 
ness in the air they played, and besides that, eulogies of 
the rebel army during the late war, to which it was tire- 
some to listen, Nobody believes that the rebel rank and 
file was composed of angelic, Heaven-led patriots, forced 
by overwhelming numbers to gracefully succumb at 
last, and what is the use of trying, at this late day, to 
make them appear so? Mr. Wolcott did not appeal to 
that, he had other and modern arguments, presented in 
terse sentences, that were not too short and made one 
feel that he meant what he said, and also that behind it 
be feit that he was going against the tide in his own 
party, and that he did not like to doso but he must, 

Mr. Spooner’s speech, made before, and an exceeding- 
ly clear presentation of the Republican side, gave the 
opposition some hard, clean hits for the very thing I 
have alluded to—namely, the fact that invective was not 
argument, and that to inveigh against a measure in gen- 
eral terms proved nothing. The speech of Mr. Spooner 
was the best that has been made in favor of the bill. It 
was pleasant to have it fall on the ears after the things that 
had been said on the Democratic side. As for the bill itself, 
it is not unconstitutional; it probably would help break 
up that ‘*‘ solid South” line which is a discredit to our 
free government, and it would help the black race along 
in its march toward civilization. It would not jar on 
the sensibilities of any State that is inclined to be honest 
in its political methods; 1t would only be rough with the 
rougrs. It has been noticed before this that law did 
not annoy honest men; it was only the rascals that found 
it an obstruction. Some people object to the Ten Com- 
mandments, In studying our political probabilities just 
before a Federal election, few of the good people seem 
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to have noticed with sorrow that the political managers 
for the Southern States could pledge them straight 
along; it was absolutely certain what they would do. 
In Northern and Western States there was uncertainty, 
greater or less. This certainty in so many States meant 
one of two things—either that the opposition votes were 
severely suppressed, or else that there was a less think- 
ing people there, a people who would follow a leader 
blindly, thankful to be told what to do, and too lazy to 
investigate its object or results. Which of these is the 
worst, one would like to ask the Democratic side of the 
Senate. 

Washington hag been reviewing its past year as a city, 
and the newspapers pat it on the back and praise it for 
being a good young city and having grown as young 
things should grow. The morning Post says: ‘‘There 
was more money put into bricks and mortar in 1890 
than during any previous year’; the records of the 
Building Inspector show more than seven million dollars 
expended in this way. Then it goes into some of the 
details and proves that they are all good houses and 
well built, then it devotes a column, under the heading, 
‘thalf a million on streets.” It also says that Congress 
takes more interest in the District than it did, and that 
this year it has given the National Zoological and the 
Rock Creek parks, and that it has increased and im- 
proved the street railway service. The paper also says 
we can now laugh to scorn the charge of ‘‘provincial- 
ism” which was the ill-founded accusation made not so 
very long ago. Tobe sure Boston is also snubbed by 
New York with the same dreadful reproach, big as Bos- 
ton is, so that we should not be in bad company; but 
how can a city be provincial when its Congress and its 
executive head call together so many people from all 
the quarters of the earth? Oh, no, Washington never 
can be provincial; and now it is beautiful, a city which 
we may not blush to show to the most bloated aristocrat 
that shall put a condescending foot on our shores. 

The President’s reception at the White House took 
place as usual on New Year’s Day. At 11 o’clock the 
President and his Cabinet and the wives of the Cabinet 
officers walk in a little procession through the beautiful 
inner corridor that is shut from the outer hall by a 
screen of stained glass, early visitors standing about at 
the same time and looking on with interest, as they 
sweep along and take their places in the Blue room, 
near the door of the Red room. Then through this door 
come first the ladies and gentlemen who are to go be- 
hind the line and receive such vistors as pass in there; 
then comes the Diplomatic Corps and then the Supreme 
Court, after that Senators and Representatives, and then 
the Army and Navy. Yesterday we all shook hands 
with Mr. Harrison, who was looking well in spite 
of the worries and cares of his office. Mrs. Har- 
rison spared herself the fatigue of shaking hands 
with 5,000 people, but showed them her fine face 
over a very beautiful bouquet of pink roses, big 
enough to fill both hands and to obscure her gown. 
Next her stood Mrs. Morton, and then Mrs. Windom. 
Mrs. Blaine was not there, or she would have been next 
Mrs. Morton; and the other ladies of the Cabinet made 
a long row of pleasant faces and fine dresses nearly 
the length of the room. Behind the line were Mrs, 
McKee and Mrs. Russell Harrison, both young and 
pretty and with pleasant, gracious manners; besides 
them were Mrs. John Foster, Mrs, Senator Cullom, 
Mrs. Haywood, Mrs. Ramsey, Miss Rachel Sherman, 
Mrs. John Hay, Miss Blaine, Mrs. Walter Dam- 
rosch, Mrs. Senator Wolcott, Mrs. Senator Dolph, 
Mrs. Justice Grey; and interspersed among these 
ladies, who were either in light evening dresses or in ele- 
gant walking suits, were the diplomats in their various 
gorgeousness, of gold-laced coats, and orders, and our 
own Army and Navy officers, in their blue and gold uni- 
form, It was very gay and glittering; and the Blue room 
is better lighted with the white electric light than be- 
fore, and its new blue decorations do not remind one of 
a photographer’s gallery, but are so modest and pleasant 
that one hardly notices them. The previous blues were 
rather awful in the capacity they had for throwing a 
ghastly blue glare upon the faces of the guests. 

There were Senators from both parties—Mr. Cockrell, 
Mr. Walthall, Mr. Cullom, Mr, Frye, Mr. Dolph and oth- 
ers; and from the House I saw Mr. Morse of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Cutcheon, Mr, Cannon, Mr. Brewer and Mr. 
Burrows. 

The East room was cool and pleasant after the warmth 
of the Blue room, and people discovered it very soon. 
I looked with apprehension at the new electric lights 
which I heard had been put in there, fearing that they 
would have banished the great old-fashioned glass 
dropped chandeliers, which are getting to be old enough 
to be historical, and which are always beautiful. I 
found they had been respected. The electric horse shoes 
of flame were in the inside and underside, so that the 
glitter of the cut glass was as fine as ever; and besides 
the chandelier four fairy lamps in four large hemi- 
spheres gleamed in the ceiling. I have always resented 
the new ceiling, of flat silver frescoing, which was put 
there a few years ago in place of the handsome old gilt 
and white carved paneling that matched the cornice, 
and was both old and elegant, so thatI did not object 
to the discovery that holes must have been cut to allow 
the electric lights, If it could all be cut away and the 


“to call on him, next to the President. 





old original ceiling brought back it would be again as 
beautiful a room as it was then. 

We bave a Vice-President now—and it was proper 
Mr. Morton has a 
very fine house on Scott Circle, and people went there 
after going tothe White House. 

The Diplomatic Corps went to Mr. Blaine’s to get a 
breakfast of terrapin, salads and oysters, that made one 
wonder if that were breakfast, what was there left for 
dinner. Mr, Blaine, in his black coat, and two or three 
Senators and Mr. Murat Halstead were almost the only 
ungilded people among the men. He makes a fine host, 
with his pleasant, hospitable manners; and I saw him 
yesterday paying some especial attention to two people 
who felt a little uncomfortable at having called, when 
they found that a breakfast to the Diplomatic Corps and 
not a general reception was the order of the day. 

From Mr. Blaine’s to Mr. Morton’s was the program 
for the foreigners. I was standing on the steps, waiting 
for a break in the line of carriages, and saw the Chinese 
Minister and the Japanese alight, in explainable clothes; 
then another carriage came along, and a little creature 
got out whose dress was incomprehensible. He was a 
blond, curly-haired boy of sixteen in a velvet coat em- 
broidered with gold, black silk tights, red leather boots 
with gilt tops, and on his light hair he set a little velvet 
toque, with a plume at the side, He looked as if one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s pages had walked out from a volume 
of Shakespeare. The footmen looked at him, a Senator 
standing near me looked at him, I looked at him. We did 
not laugh; it would not have been good manners; be- 
sides, he was very serious. He evidently was not, in bis 
own eyes, an object to be taken*lightly, As he disap- 
peared into the house, one of the footmen nodded at him 
and said to another: ‘*‘ Them’s the Austrian Legation.” 


Mr. Morton also had a table of refreshments set in his 


dining-room; and among the ladies who helped receive 
were Miss Rachel Sherman, Mrs. Anson McCook, and 
Miss Williams, of New London. 


Mrs. Morton is a very handsome woman, and receives 
in her own house with great grace and dignity. Asl 


saw her yesterday standing by the side of Mr. Morton I 


thought it a suitable filling for the second position the 
Republic has to offer its citizens. Our experiences for 


the past few years have possibly taught us that the Vice- 


President should be regarded always as the man who 


has only one life between him and the Presidency. 
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THE SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 


AKCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 








WITH every year the exhibitions of the Architectural 


League grow more attractive. This is only the Sixth An 


nual Exhibition of the organization, but it impresses me 
not only as more interesting than any other of our annual 
art exhibitions, but also as the most helpful and hopeful. 
True, the complaint may be made that there is a great 
deal of sack to comparatively little bread; a great many 
spoils from foreign lands, reminiscences of travel, bits of 
old houses, and so on, to the number of working plans for 
buiidings. But these are only the diversions of workers. 
It is no disadvantage for our young architects that they 
can thus step over into the painter’s territory and rival 
bim on his own ground. No doubt some envious young 
Joshua among the artists might say, ‘‘My lord Moses, 
forbid them’’; but the Architectural League is built upon 
a broad basis, including painters and sculptors. It is not 
a league of architects alone. ‘* Would that all were alike 
artists,’ it replies, ‘‘ all possessed with the spirit of art.’ 
So among the many picturesque views here exhibited, 
clever water-color sketcbes, clean pen and ink drawings 
and decorative panels, it is as likely to be the work of an 
architect as of a painter that you covet to hang upon the 


walls of your own home. 


The competitive designs this year are very interesting. 
First, of course, comes the competition for the building of 
the Fine Arts Society which has been spoken of more than 
once in these notes. For this, two competitions were held, 
the competition being confined, it will be remembered, to 
the Architectural League. Thirty-three designs of the 
first competition are to be seenin the entrance gallery. Of 
these, the designs by Messrs. C. Y. Mott, H. Magonigle, 
E. H. Bell, Thomas Tryon, Heins and La Farge and A. W. 
Brunner, received honorable mention. The accepted de- 
sign of Messrs. Hardenberg, Hunting and Jacobsen is of 
the style of the French Renaissance. The drawing has been 
reproduced by The New York Herald and needs no special 
description here. The drawings of the two other firms that 
were chosen to enter into the final competition are hung 
The design 
of Messrs. Babb, Cook and Willard is of the classic while 
that of Mr. Wells is of the Venetian style. Neither of 
these is so ornate as the accepted design which is, however, 
very plain in the lower story, except for its elaborate door- 
way. Ido not recall at this moment whether the building 
will be so placed on Fifty-seventh Street that the beauty 
Too many of 
our finest buildings are so placed in narrow streets that 
their beauty is lost to the passer-by. A building with 
ornately decorated upper stories needs the open sweep of 


with the accepted design in the main gallery. 


of its upper stories will show to advantage. 


Copley Square in Boston to show advantageously. 


Four competitive designs for the Grant monument are 
exhibited, those of Messrs. Ord, Le Brun & Sons, Clinton, 
and that of the successful competitor, Mr. John H. Duncan. 

The catalog also contains reproductions of the drawings 











which received the gold and silver medals at last year’s 
competition for young architects not over twenty-five years 
of age. The subject assigned was an “ Entrance for a 
World’s Fair,’’ and Messrs. Julius Harder and Claude F. 
Bragdon were the successful competitors. The successful 
drawings for this, the fourth annual competition, are ex- 
hibited in the entrance hall. The subject is ** A Loggiaina 
City Square,’’to contain an heroic statue of Zeus, and the fol- 
lowing awards were made December 15th, 1890: Gold medal, 
Harold Magonigle, New York; silver medal, Albert Ran- 
dolph Ross, Buffalo, N. Y.; Honorable Mention, No. 1, 


- Claude Fayette Bragdon, Rochester, N. Y. (silver medal- 


list of last year); No. 2,.J. A. Hays, and No 3, Justus M. 
Weffinger, both of New York City. Mr. Magonigle’s de- 
sign is handsome, and his crowning the columns which 
flank the loggia with vinesin place of a roof gives a unique 
freshness to his admirable water-color drawing. No 
doubt it is fine practice for a student to strive for excel- 
lence in classic architecture, such as this competition re- 
quires; but why not look forwacd occasionally, fora quarter 
of a century, rather than backward for more than twoscore 
centuries? There will be no statue of Jove to enshrine at 
our street corners, but there will be, sooner or later, a fine 
central station to design, with working plans complete, for 
the smokeless, underground railway of New York and 
Harlem; ora People’s Palace for the use, let us suppose, of 
the organization now known as Dr. John Hall’s church. 
with gymnasium, reading rooms, lecture and class rooms 
for technical and handicraft instruction, and a large audi- 
ence room where rich and poor can meet together for ente1- 
tainment or worship; ora little Jater, may be, there will 
be a wharf or station needed, whichever you may be pleased 
to call it, for the new air ship line acrossthe Atlantic But 
these suggestions might not be deemed pertinent by the 
League’s Committee. 

I can mention but few of the noteworthy exhibits in 
these galleries, the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, by the 
way. Atone end of the main galleryis hunga group of 
works illustrating the architecture of the Acropolis. 
Tbree studies for the restoration of the Parthenon, by 
Chipiez, belonging to the Willard collection at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, are the principal features of this 
group. One, a section across the Parthenon, is a large and 
carefully colored restoration of the interior, with the 
statue of the goddess in gold and ivory, and even the tro- 
phies upon the walls. The other two are pen and ink draw- 
ings from Mr. Chipiez, one of them giving elaborately his 
theory for the lighting of the building. These three draw- 
ings are the work of Mr. A. Shadée, of Paris. Around 
these principal drawings are hung twenty-three studies in 
oil of the Acropolis and its remains by Mr. Lockwood de 
Forest, and a drawing of the Choragic Monument of Lysic- 
rates, by Mr. Edward L. Tilton. Another drawing of the 
same monument by Mr. Francis H. Bacon, is hurg else- 
where, and a colored drawing of the temple of the Wingless 
Victory, which might have hung with the other Acropolis 
drawings, but it masquerades in the catalog as ‘‘ Temple 
Wike, Apteros, Athens.”’? This is only another example of 
careless proof-reading. In this same catalog Mr. Bragdon 
is now “ Bragdon” and now “ Bragden’’; Mr. Dangon fig- 
ures as Dangou, a very natural misprint; but Sargant for 
Sargent in the name of Mr. M. Sargent Florence, who ex- 
hibits some beautiful fan designs, is less excusable. 

In a corner near the Parthenon drawings is a little collec- 
tion of studies by the late Mr. Henry Ogden Avery, who 
was an active member of the Architectural League. Among 
these drawingsis adesign for the Grant Monument, and 
to mark the ‘‘ In Memoriam ” pature of the collection a 
plaster bust of Mr. Avery by Mr. Charles Calverly is placed 
in the middle of it. Among the more important architect- 
ural designs should be mentioned an elevation of the beau- 
tiful new Public Library of Boston, from Messrs. McKim, 
Mead and White, who also send a drawing of the new Har- 
vard College gates. Mr. Bertram C. Goodhue’s design for 
the Episcopal Cathedral of St. Matthew, at Dallas, Texas, 
is one of the very few designs for churches in this Exhibi 
tion. Mr. Hardenbergh shows a good competitive design 
for the proposed Coffee Exchange. Mr. Charles T. Mott 
exhibits an interesting interior of a house in West Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. Kent sends a good design for a railway sta- 
tion. 

Among the pen and ink sketches those by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, taken in English Cathedral towns, are specially 
charming; but there are others, not less delightful in their 
way, done with brush and pen, by Mr. Harry Fenn. Nor 
must we overlook the frames filled with drawings by mem- 
bers of the newly formed New York Sketch Club, nor the 
well executed foreign sketches made by students, notably 
the screen covered with drawings, and foreign notes of 
travel, the work of Mr. A. W. Lord, Rotch Traveling 
Scholar, from Boston. In such narrow limits we must 
overlook as much good work as he specifies—and any 
further notice of this exhibition, particularly of the room 
filled with decorative work, must be reserved for another 
number. 


NEWARE, N. J. 








Sanitary. 
SLEEP AND HEALTH. 


“ TIRED Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 


has always been popular and in good demand. Another 
poet puts it thus: 


**O bed! bed! bed, delicious bed! 
That heaven on earth to a weary head! 
But a place that to name would be ill-bred 
Toa head with a wakeful trouble; 
To the one a place of comfort and peace, 
All stuffed with the down of stubble geese, 
To the other, with only the stubble.” 


‘* Blessed be the man that first invented sleep, 
It wraps a man around so like a blanket.” 


There never was an age in which this article has been in 
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such demand. Our friend, the preacher, who we thought 
had been built to eat, think and snore, has a long vacation 
forinsomnia. The quiet, deliberate teacher, whom we had 
thought a model of evenness of temperament and of habit, 
met us yesterday with the tale of his nightly sorrows, and 
sought to know the cause of his irrepressible wakeful- 
ness. 

We confess that the whole subject of sleep is something 
of aconundrum. Some good authorities claim that it re- 
sults from a slight congestion of the brain, and others that 
it is due to a mild anwmia. Still others think it an ap- 
proach to nervous fatigue, or regard it asa kind of auto- 
matic process closely allied to instinct. It is wonderful 
how much it is associated with habit, and how much men, 
apparently healthy, have differed in their capacity as 
to it. 

Many cases are on record where unusual powers of sleep 
seemed to conduce to intellectual vigor.. Montaigne, Sir 
Walter Scott, Archbishop Whately, Robert Southey, and 
James Watt. are a few of the many great men who prac- 
ticed and enjoyed an indulgence in sleep beyond what is 
commonly reckoned a fair allowance. Yet there seems 
some truth io the popular impression that men of extraor- 
dinary mental activity are, as a rule, light sleepers. John 
Hunter slept four hours out of the twen'y-four, and 
Jeremy Taylor cut his allowance down to the remarkable 
minimum of three. Dr. Johnson saffered from much 
wakefulness, and Carlyle has made his sleepless nights 
forever famous by the marvelous vividness which be has 
thrown into bis description of their tortures. 

To us as Americans the subject is one of very great im- 
portance. it cannot be denied, that in these times of rail 
roads and telephones and a general tendency to *‘booming”’ 
we are becoming a thoroughly nervous people. If we 
could get the aggregate of sleepless nights or of lost hours 
for sleep, we fear the record would be astounding. Amid 
all the loose discussion there is upon the subject, we have 
seen nothing so good as the following from a well-known 
authority: 


* What the just and right allowance of sleep may be for the 
individual does not seem to depend altogether upon the amount 
of mental or physical work done, and is, toa considerable ex- 
tent, determined by inheritance and idiosyncrasy. The idler 
and the pleasure-lover often seem to sleep longer and more 
easily than the laborious brain-worker; and cases may be 
traced where atendency to light or heavy sleep has run strong- 
ly in families, irrespectively of the occupations or of the phys- 
ical and intellectual activities of individuals. The only sate 
guide in determining such a question is experience. If good 
health and full intellectual efficiency can be preserved by six 
hours’ sleep, there seems no motive for making efforts, proba- 
bly destined to failure, to secure eight hours. But care should 
be exercised that short sleep has not oeen the result merely of 
a long-continued bad habit, and that every «pportunity is af- 
forded to the organism to procure that amount of sleep that 
seems normal for it. Hence moderately early hours, quiet, 
freedom from sources of disturbance are necessary, and fora 
prolonged period, betore we can feel sure that the amount of 
sleep that seems natural to us is really so. Eight hours has 
been fixed by general consent as the happy mean, and we have 
no objection to make to it, altho it is, perhaps, a liberal allow- 
ance for adultsin vigorous health. The young and the ailing 
may with advantage take more, and, indeed, can hardly have 
too much of so excellent a tonic and restorative as sleep. 

“Apart, from such causes of insomnia as profound sor- 
row or harrowing anxiety, rationai treatment can co much. 
The conditions of bed and bedroom should be inquired iato and 
modified as common sense rules may dictate. The occupations 
of the sufferer, both during the day, and more especially during 
the hour preceding bedtime, should be carefully inquired into. 
Most authorities, wisely, no doubt, recommend that the bad 
sleeper should break off his daily routine some time before the 
hour for retiring to rest, that he shoula try the distracting in 
fluence of conversation, a stroll, a novel,or agame,and that 
every effort should be made to prevent the overtaxed brain 
from pursuing during the night the well-beaten track of the 
day. A tepid bath at bedtime often acts well: whereas avery 
hot orcold bath is to many persons injurious. The bedclothes 
should combine comfortable warmth with lightness and ven- 
tilation, and the head should be placed somewhat high. There 
is a widespread impression that it is easier to sleep with the 
head to the north then in any other position, butit is diffic lt 
to see any valid ground for this idea. The various plans that 
have been devised of striving to cheat the mind into forgetful- 
ness of self, such as counting numbers, picturing flowing wa- 
ter, reckoning up an imaginary flock of sheep, do not in general 
seem to be very successiul. We must bear in mind, above all 
things, that sleep is exceedingly automatic, and that if westrive 
to make it purposive we defeat ourselves. The use of narcotics 
cannot be advantageously defined in general terms, but there 
can be littie doubt that vast injury is daily wrought by tbe un- 
wise use of chloral, bromides and opium, whereas their care- 
fnl employment, especially in severe disease and in acute in- 
somnia, may be productive of immense benefit.” 








Science. 


A RuvussIAN naturalist, A. Becker, has made fresh ob- 
servations as to the influence of the weather on animal 
and plant life. For several years various kinds of grass- 
hoppers appeared in great quantities in southeast Rus-ia, 
about Sarepta, but then came one year of sudden death 
for most of them. Two species of butterflies appeared in 
immense numbers, so that in a following year it was ex- 
pected that they would become still more numerous, but 
instead they proved to be very rare. Similar cases have 
often been observed in this country. The Russian gopher, 
Spermophilus citillus, sixty years ago, suddenly disap- 
peared in the course of one summer, probably owing to 
some contagious disease. During the following year it 
could hardly be found, but gradually became so numerous 
that each inhabitant had to undertake to kill a certain 
number every year. Their numbers were diminished, but 
still they are very numerous in the steppes, thus illustra 
ting the small importance of even a systematic attempt at 
extermination, as compared with the importance of 
natural checks. Many birds in Russia suddenly appear in 
great numbers, and as suddenly disappear. As a rule, a 
decrease of all kinds of insects is noticed about Sarepta, 





and it can be explained only by the general condition of 
weather resulting in indifferent crops, and a general dimi- 
nution of hay crops in the surrounding steppes. 


.... What is or is not a species, is simply the opinion of 
an expert as to the groups of individuals varying in some 
degree from each other, which should be grouped together 
under one common name. Thatendency of American botan- 
ists, under the lead of Prof. Asa Gray. was to combine rather 
than to separate, and thus keep down the heavy nomencla- 
ture which minute sub-division engendere’. Since the 
death of this great man there has been no new name that 
has brought with it commanding authority. It has become 
a go as you-please course with American authors. In re- 
gard to American wild grapes Rafinesque and others made 
species out of numerous forms; but in Dr. Gray’s time they 
had veen reduced to lessthanadozep. The tide is again 
rising, and a recent enumeration by T.V. Munson, of ‘Texas, 
brings the number of species up totwenty-five. It is tobe 
ob-erved that this enumeration adds no more new forms to 
tnose already known, but simply divides and gives new 
names to the sections, some of the names, however, being 
rescued from the oblivion of the past half century. 


....In relation tothe derivation of the word straw in 
connection with strawberry to which attention was re- 
cently called in this column, a correspondent tells us that 
the common name for this fruit in Japanis snake-berry, 
evidently from its creeping, sneak or snake-like character 
of traveling by its runners. If this character soimpressed 
the original Japanese observers of the plant as to suggest 
tbis name forthe piant, it is not unlikely that the same or 
asimilar thought would strike the untutored natives of 
the north of Eurcpe. It is quite likely, therefore, that the 
suggestion of a recent writer that straw in this sense is 
from the sime root as strew and strewn, and comes from 
its strewing or scattering itself in every direction so 
rapidly by its runners, would seem to have some corrvbora- 
tion by the Japanese name. 








School and College. 


ONE of the branches of inquiry pursued by the Census 
Office has to do with educational institutions—common 
and parochial schools, academies, colleges and universities, 
and also private schools. The inquiry is in charge of Prof. 
James H. Blodgett, who has issued in a ‘‘ Census Bulletin” 
some preliminary statistics. These statistics relate to 
Louisiana, New Hampshire, Wisconsin, various cities of 
the United States, and to Mormon schools. Professor 
Blodgett states that the statistics are derived from two in- 
dependent sources: first, from information obtained by the 
euamerators in June last, and second, from information 
obtained from school authorities. From the enumerators 
have been obtained the number of pupils and the length of 
time each has attended school in the census year. When 
this information is fully tabulated it wiil show the school 
attendance of teachers and pupils by age, color and sex, 
the nativity of mothers, the number of months at school, 
and the number and the employments of the illiterate. In 
the ‘‘ Bulletin” statistics are given for the public schools 
of Louisiana by parishes. According to these statistics 
the number enrolle iin the census year was 124,370 against 
$1,012 ten years ago. There are 2,673 teachers, of whom 
1,917 are white and 756 colored. Of the aggregate enrolled 
74,988 are white and 49,382 are colored. Besides the public 
schools there are private and parochial schools having an 
aggregate of 1,138 teachers, of whom all are white except 
84. These schools have a total of 25,105 pupils, of whom 
5.676 are colored. The enrollment in the public schools of 
Wisconsin is 350,342, showing a gain since the previous 
census of 16.97 per cent. There are also 1,303 private and 
parochial schools with about 59,000 pupils. Some interest- 
ing facts are given in the ‘‘ Bulletin’ in reference to the 
relation of the sexes in the public schools of Wisconsin, 
New Hampshire and Louisiana. In Wisconsin the propor- 
tion of male pupils to female is twenty-five to twenty-four; 
in New Hampshire fifteen to fourteen; in Louisiana ten to 
nine and five-tenths. A table is also given of the enroll- 
mentof a number of cities in various States having a pop- 
ulation of 10,000 inhabitants and upward. The last table 
given in the “ Bulletin” shows that the schools maintained 
by the Mormons in Arizona, Idaho and Utah, have a total 
of 96 teachers with 5,092 pupils. 


....Edward W. Morley, professor of Chemistry in Adel- 
bert College, has been engaged for a long time in a revision 
of the atomic weight of oxygen, for which he has accumu- 
lated and devised a most elaborate and complete apparatus. 
During the past summer he completed one part of his 
work, in the determination of the volumetric composition 
of water, which he finds to be composed of 2.0002 volumes 
of hydrogen to 1. (one) volume of oxygen. The average 
error of an experiment was one-fiftieth of the average error 
of the best experiments on this subject hitherto. 


....At the Lenox Library in this city are between 60,000 
and 65,000 volumes on various subjects. But the chief 
pride of the library is the collection of ancient manuscripts, 
Bibles and first editions. The Bibles are about 5,000 in 
number, from all countries, and ranging from little vest- 
pocket editions to folios. Also numerous letters of famcus 
men, as Washington, Jefferson, Bonaparte, Dr. Johnson 
and Cromwell, the original manuscript of Washington’s 
farewell address, and innumerable objects of interest. 


... Professor Bancroft, of Brown University, who disap- 
peared a month ago, has left no clue by which he can be 
traced. John M. Manley, Ph.D., will take charge of the 
Senior and Junior Classes in English literature. Mr. 
Manley got his degree from Harvard last June and has 
taught Anglo-Saxon in the Annex. 

....The Ohio Wesleyan University has secured Prof. 
Lewis Swift, Ph.D., Director of Warner Observatory, fora 
brief course of lectures on Astronomy. These lectures will 
begin January 22d. 





Missions. 
THE EMERGENCY IN TURKEY. 


BY JUDSON SMITH, D.D., 
FOREIGN SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





PERHAPS 1n no other fields will the reductions in the ap- 
propriations for 1891 be felt more keenly or seem more dis- 
heartening than in the missions in Asiatic Turkey. The 
story of the deepening poverty of the people in these fields, 
due to an oppressive government and ruinous taxation, 
hightened at times by famine and fire, is familiar and well 
understood. This circumstance seriously retards the prog- 
ress toward self-support in all church and school work, and 
makes the call for mission grants in-aid one of the utmost 
urgency. Examples of self-denial and almost incredible 
efforts to support pastors and build churches and provide 
for their schools, which far exceed anything of the kind in 
most Christian lands, are found in every one of these three 
missions, and in almost every station. And in spite of the 
growing poverty there is, in many instances, a steady and 
cheering gain in the part borne by the people toward the 
expenses of the Evangelical work. But there still remains 
a very important portion of this work which must for some 
time longer receive aid in part from the mission treasury; 
and the cheerful acceptance by the people of the beavy bur- 
den which properly falls to them makes the appeal for this 
further aid all the more urgent and irresistible. And it is 
these very calls which make up by far the largest part of 
the sums asked for general work by the several Turkish 
missions. 

The work in these fields was probably never in so ad- 
vanced und promising a condition as at the present time. 
Revivals have visited many of the stations within the last 
eighteen months of deeper hold and richer fruits than any 
iu the previous history of these missions, and the churches 
are greatly strengthened, both in numbers and in spirit. 
The total number cf communicants reported this year in 
these missions is 10,970, of whom 1,285 were received on 
confession during the year. Evangelisticwork has felt the 
quickening influence from this source, and engages a 
larger number of laborers and reaches a wider field than 
ever before. The awakening of new life in the old churches, 
which demands more and better preaching, and aspires to 
worthier results in Christian service, is one of the marked 
and inspiring signs of the times. Nowhere in the missions 
of the Board is there a more thoroughly developed and ef.- 
ficient system of mission schools of all grades; and these 
schools were never in better condition, in point of the num- 
ber and quality of the pupils, the spirit with which the 
work is done, or the results attained. The number of pu- 
pils in the higher schools last year was 2,067;in the common 
schoo}s 15,267. The restiveness of the Government, and its 
unremitting efforts to check the prosperity of these schools 
are proof enough of their growing power. Another evi- 
dence is the noticeable improvement in the quality of the 
schools under the patronage of the old churches and of the 
Government, stimulated and even enforced by the example 
of these mission schools. The great ends for which these 
missions were established and for more than threescore 
years have been maintained at great expense in consecrated 
toil and treasure, the reformation of the Armenian and 
Greek communities and the Christianization of the Mos- 
lems, were never more important and never seemed so near 
at hand as now. And there is scarcely a problem on the 
mission fields of the world whose solution involves inter- 
ests that are greater in themselves or that are more closely 
joined to the final triumphs of Christ’s kingdom among 
the nations, 

The appropriations for the coming year just voted by the 
Prudential Committee were fixed at the highest point con- 
sistent with reasonable foresight and prudence, and will 
require a marked and general increase in regular dona- 
tions from individuals and churches if the year is to be 
closed without a serious debt. But even on this generous 
scale, the necessary reduction from the estimates of these 
missions for their general work, every item in which has 
been carefully considered and deemed important, has 
trenched upon the work in the most serious way. Of the 
amount asked for the support of preachers and churches 


_and teachers and s¢dhools and similar objects,forty-four per 


cent. has been cutout. This means the closing of churches 
and schools, the dismissal of preachers and teacherz, the 
calling in of colporteurs and Bible women, and the diminu- 
tion of evangelistic work by missionary and native 
preacher. Church buildings, half erected by struggling 
commupities, and waiting a little aid from the Board to 
become the fruitful centers of Christian life and worship, 
must stand unfinished and emptyin many a village and 
town. Young men looking forward to the ministry must 
beturned to other callings for want of support; providen- 
tial openings must be neglected,;because the few dollars 
needed for a beginning are not athand. The missionaries, 
disappointed and burdened as they cannot but be, we may 
be sure will meet the necessity bravely and will see that the 
sums at their disposal go as far and accomplish as much 
asis possible. But after all is done the work must be 
crippled seriously and for a long time to come, if relief 
cannot be had. 

Here is a work into which many consecrated and heroic 
lives have entered, on which great sums have been expend- 
ed for many years, for which increasing prayers in multi- 
tudes of homes have been offered, and on which God’s 
signal blessing has rested in the past, and is now falling in 


still richer measure. Shall this great work be permitted 


now to languish and fail for want of means? Are the 
churches, in their abundant resources, content to lift no 
helping hand in an hour like this? Is it to be thought of 
that this generation, which is able to do a thousand times 
as much as the generation that planted these missions and 
fostered them into vigorous life, shall fall behind them in 
faith and gifts? Can any man tell where money can be 
expended to better purpose than in lifting the appropria- 
tions to these missions to the full sums desired, and giving 
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to the tried and able laborers in these fields the means 
with which, under God, to carry their work on to still 
ampler fruits and final victory? 

The Board lays two urgent calls before those who sus- 
tain its work, both coming directly from these mission 
fields. The first is for an average advance of twenty five 
per cent. upon the regular contributions of last year, to 
meet the appropriations already made for 1891. The second 
is for contributions, or pledges, to be paid during the 
present financial year, to meet these urgent requests for 
additional sums to give the work a forward impulse. Who 
will respond at once and with generous gifts? 


Biblical Research. 


HAGGADIC ELEMENTS IN ARABIC LEGENDS. 


BY DR. ALEXANDER KOHUT, 
MINISTER OF THE AHAWATH CHESED, NEW YORK CITY. 








WE agree with Mr. E. Deutsch, the thorough scholar of 
Talmud and Islam when he says: “‘If there be any true 
gauge of an age or a nation, it is the manner in which such 
age or nation deals with religious phases beyond its pale.” 
This is pre-eminently true of Judaism in regard to Islam, 
which in its lore and dogma, its Law and Legend, its rem 
iniscences, allusions, technical terms and the like, shows 
such a striking parallelism tbat we will, even by a super 
ficial observation, recognize in Kcran and its supplemen- 
tary branches an unmistakable scion of Judaism. This 
judgment holds good in spite of the fact that a vast pum 
ber of Biblical narratives and sentences, as well as count- 
less dicta of Talmud and Midrash, are in the Korfo 
thoughtlessly quoted, erroneously applied, yea, even inten- 
tionally mixed up and changed in order to suit by such 
mutatis mutandis alterations, the peculiarities of l-lam. 
It has been often remarked that Mohamwed, ignorant of 
reading and writing as he was, owed the kuowledge of 
the Jewish ideas he adopted and adapted, to Jews of 
birth, both those who remained in the fold of their faith, or 
became later on converted, either to Christianity or Islam. 
Itis now beyond doubt unat Mohammed held intercourse 
among others, with Warrakah, the Persian Salman, 
Babira the supposed monk, foremost, however, with the 
Jewish scholar Abdallah Ibn Salam. These men were 
principally instrumental in smuggling Jewish ideas, sug- 
gestions and traditions into the Kor4o. Many of its state- 
ments have been proven to be of Jewish origin by hosts of 
scholars, from Maracci, Reland, Mill, Sprenger, Geiger, 
Deutsch to Niideke, Gastfreund and others. Even the 
renowned “ Thousand and One Night” tales, the compo- 
sition of which belongs to a later pericd of A1abic litera- 
ture, have been skillfully compared by Peles with Jewish 
legends. All this is at present beyond our task. What 
we aim at is simply to trace back the Arabic Saya and le- 
gendary !ore contained in Koraéo and the earlier writings 
of well-intormed [slamitic traditionalists to their original 
source, the Jewish Haygadah.' In arranging matters we 
follow Weil, who in his book, ** Biblische Legenden der 
Musclmédinner,” has diligently culled many legends frum 
Koran and most valuable Arabic manuscripts. We give 
only a gist of the narratives, laying, however, a far greater 
stress upon completion of tbe sources. 

I. ADAMIC LEGENDS, 

1. According to the best Arabic authorities, Adam was 
born on Friday afternoon at the Assr hour (the time of the 
third prayer of the Moslim:+). The four princip:l angels, 
Gabriel, Michael, Israfil and Asrail, -were ordered to 
gather earth from the four corners of the world out of 
whieh God created Adam’s body, while heart and head 
were formed from earth taken around Mekka and Medina, 
the place which later on marked the restiug-place of tne 
holy Kaaba and Mohammed’s grave. 

The underlying idea belongs to the Talmud?. R. Meir 
said: ‘‘Adam was created from dust which was gathered 
from all corners of the earth.’’ ‘God constructed man’s 
body from dust gathered from all parts of the globe,so that 
if later on men were born in the eastand die in the west 
the earth in the west should not reject the budy, saying: 
** Thou art no part of me %,” Tais legend isalso poetically 
elab..rated by Dsnelaleddin Rumi +. 

2. Adam, so the Aranic legend continues, is said to bave 
been so tall that when he stood on the ground his head 
reached the seventh heaven. Sojithis’s traditional work 
treats also_of this enormous size oc the primeval man 5, 
which trait is also takep from Jewish writiuys, accoraing 
to which Adam’s hight reached trom ove end of the worid 
to the other, and wuich was only diminished after his fall °. 

8. God then sank Adam’s resplendezt soul, created a 
thousand years betore his body, into tne dep'hs of light, 
and the radiant sp.eodor of Adam, “ the light of the 
wor!d,” is often spoken of in the Hazyadah 7, 

The soul rebelled against Jeaving the infinite realms of 
Heaven; but Allah commanded her, sayiug: ** Go, inhabit 
the body against thy will, and as punishment for disobedi- 
ence thou shalt also leave the body but reluctantly. The 
corresponding Jewish idea has, however, more ethical 
pith °. 

4. When Adam stood erect he was compeiled to close his 
eyes, for they could not endure the ethereal splendor which 
shone upon him from Allah’s throne. ‘*What isthe mean- 
ing of this beam of light?’’ he asked of God as he held up one 
hand toward the throne aud shielded bis eyes with the 
other. ‘‘It is the light of a prophet,” was the answer, * who 
will be your descendant and be born in the distant future.”’ 





1. “ Haggad+h,” in »ppos'tion to “ Halacha” (L«w, Rule) means in 
the broadest sense of the word “ Legend, Saga, signifyinga “ Saying” 
without authority, a piay of fancy, an allegors, a parable, etc., etc. 

2. synhed. a,b Aboth de RK, Nathan, ch. I. 

%. sidr. Tanchuma Pikuce. 

4. See our essay in the Zeitschrift der Deutsch Morgent. Gesellschaft, 
Vol. XXV,83. 

5. Z. da. D. M. G jl. ¢. p. 35. 

6. Syuh. 38; Chag. :2; Genes. Rabba, ch. 21; Numb. R. ch, 18. 

7. B. Bathra 56 a; jer. Shabb. 1; Genes. R. ch. 14, cf. ch. 12: Lev. R. ch. 

Numb, R. ch. 13; Yalkut Ruth $609. 
See Pirke Aboth, iv, 22. 





According to the Jewish records * Adam also was enabled 
by means of the God created light to see from one end of 
the world to tne other. * What is the meaning of the 


- words,!0 ‘In thy light we behold light?’ Thereby is iodi- 


catei the Messianic iight; for it is written,"' ‘God beheld 
the light and saw that 1t was good.’ signifying that the 
Holy One, blessed he His name, beheld the age ana the deeds 
of the Messiah ere He created the world, and He concealed 
this light beneath the throne of His glory until the Messi 

anic time shall have arrived. At this Satan remarked: 
* Lord of the Universe, for whom dcst thou preserve this 
light beneath thy throne?’ ‘It is for him,’ answered God,,. 
‘who will repel thee and overwhelm thee with igno- 
miny.’ ”’!” 

5. In the center of Paradise was pitched a green silken 
tent on golden pillars for the benetit of Adam and Eve; in 
it a throne was erected upon which when Adam sat beside 
Eve the curtains were drawn by themselves. Compare 
with this the following parallel assertion: ‘‘ The Lord pre- 
pared the canopies of the primeval man, all being composed 
of precious stones, pearis and goid,”’ etc., etc.13, 

6. After Adam’s fall all things unanimously called out 
in all duections: ‘*Tby misfortune is great as well as the 
time of mourning appropriate; we are only created for 
those who obey God’s Law. Farewell until the resurrec- 
tion!’”’ 

The Midrash “ also tells us that altho Adam had 
through his fall forfeited Goa’s mercy he will revertheless 
re’eive his blessings at the time of resurrection. 

7 The throne erected in the tent repel'ed them with the 
words: *‘ Away from me, you are rebel:?”’ All the inhabit- 
ants of Paradise turned their faces from them. 

The Midrash % also relates how the trees calling after 
Adam, said: * Here is the thief, who cheated nis Gud,”’ 
to which is applicable tne saying: 1° ** Let not the proud 
man’s foot come against me,’’ tne foot of a transgressor 
of God’s will. 

8. Adam was driven through the portals of penitence to 
show that he mignt return when he has repented. The 
Jewish records |’ are in harmony with this idea, as well as 
with the following one: ‘“‘ The angels inspired Adam 
with this prayer: ‘ Pardon me by Mohammed, whose 
name is epgraved upon tby holy throne’ ” which is suggest- 
ed by the popular saying of the Haggadah '* that Jacob’s 
image is engraved upon God’s throne. 

9 God made a covenant with Adam’s posterity; he 
touched his back, and from it sprung forth all men who 
will ever be born. This strange Arabian conception can 
only be explained by comparing it with the Jewish origin '»: 
**The son of David (the Messiah) will not arrive, until 
all the souls concealed, will issue furth into existence”’ 
The word “‘concealed’’ or the souls in the *‘ receptacle” 
was misconstrued as meaning the back, having an ambigu 
ous sound in the original text. 2° 

10 God acquainted Adam with the names and the destiny 
ofall bis posterity, and when tke turn came to King David, 
who was only to live for thirty years, Adam asked for the 
term of bis own life, and bring answered it will be a thou- 
sand years, said: ** Let me present King Dwid with sev- 
enty years of my life,’ to which God replied: * Knowiug 
you to possess a bad memory, I want you to make it lezal 
by a written document, with Gabriel and Michael for wit- 
nesses.”’ Tiis exactly coincides with the following narra- 
tive of the Midraso.*! The expression, * this is the Book 
of Life of Adam,’’*’ is thus ilisustrated: *‘Gud caused tne 
future generations to appear before Adam, and when he 
heard tbe portion of only three hours is allotted tu David, 
he requested the acceptance of an offer of seventy years 
from his own life. Hereupon Adam drew up a deed of 
presentation and affixed his seal. Gud and the angel Me- 
tatron did the same.”’ 

11. Having been separated from Eve, he, to his great joy, 
fouod her on the mount Arafa,io the neighbornood of 
Mekka. This legend is based upon the words of the 
Biole:* ** And Adam Knew (juda) Eve.” Euphemusticaliy 
speakiug, he recognized her as his wi‘e. Arafa(meavioy, 
to Know) appears, therefore, as a quid pro quo of the Hebrew 
jada, 

12, Besides Kabil and Habil. the sons of Eve, she bore to 
Adam several daughters, who were given in marriage to 
the sons; and Adam, wishing to bestow the prettiest one 
upon Habil, his brother grew dissatisfied, wuich finally led 
to fratricide. 

Tre Midrash 7‘, gives the following reason of the strife 
between the brothers: They quarreled with each other 
about tbe twio sister who was voru with Abel; he claimed 
her for this reascn, while Cain sought to have the right in 
his capacity as the first born. 

Kail, baving killed Habil, was perplexed about the dis- 
position of the bod); but Iblis (tbe evil spiri'), came to his 
rescue by sussumivy the form of a raven, who, bavivg kill 
ed another raven, dag a hole in the ground and covered the 
dead body over witb earth. This method of concealing the 
corpse Adam also adopted. 

Tne Haggadah, *, relates: ‘‘ The dog which protected 
Abel’s fl ck, also stood guard overhbis remainsand defend- 





9. Chag. l2a. 

10. Psalms 36, 10. 

ll. Genes. 1, 18. 

12. Pesikhta Kabb., p. 62 and Yalk. Isaiah §359. 

3. Pi ke de R. Eliezer, ch. 12. 

M4 Genes R.ch 21; cf. my essay: Was hat die Talmudische Eschatologte 
aus den Parsismus aufgenommen!? Zeitzs.d. D. M. G. XXI, 574. 

bj. Gens. R. ch. 15. 

16. Psalm 36. 12. 

17. Erubin ($8 o; Genes. R. ch. 22, toward the end. 

18. Chil. 91; Genes. K. ch. 7%; Numb. R. ch, 4; Echa Rabb. toch. II 
vers 1; Tauch. Sumb. §19; Targ, 1; Chron. 25, 15. See Kohut Aruch 
Completum J, 257. 

19. Aboda Zara 54; cf. Gener. R. ch. 24; Yalkut Isaiah §83!. 

20. Uhe origina: “ guf ,”” meaning in Aramaic inciosu e, receptacle 
was misinterpreted as gev. See Neub uer, Geiger’s Jild, Zeitschrift X 
226, 227. 

21. Yalk. Genes. $41 and to Psalms 92 643 inthe name of Pirke de R. 
Eliczer. 

22, Genes. 5, 1. 

23. Genes. 4, 1. 

24. Genes. R. ch. 22 and 60. 

25. Yaik. Genes. §8 based on Pirke de R. Eliezer. 





edit from the attacks of wild animals avd birds of prey. 
Adam and Eve were the sorrowful spectatcrsto this scene, 
aud findirg no means of dispos'ng of the bedy, a raven, 
whose frieud was dead. remarked: **I wiil show Adam 
what todo in this case.’”” He duga grave and placed the 
body of his dead companion therein, and as Adam saw this 
he said to Eve: *‘ We will do the same with Abel.” 

13. Adam and Eve having ben sufficiently instructed in 
agricultural and culinary pursuits, Gabriel brovght a 
lamb, showing them the way of killing itin ‘‘God’s Name.”’ 

According to the Midrash, *, Adam received instructions 


. concerning agriculture from Gcd himself, ard the Tal- 


mud ?? says that the angels fried meat for the first puir. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 18th. 
GOD'S CARE OF ELIJAH.—I KinGs xvu, 1-16. 


Notes. —“ And Elijah the Tishbite.””—Etijah appears 
like a meteor more than sixty years after our last lesson, 
in the reizn of Ahab, Kiaog of Israel. His name signifies 
My God is Jehovah. Tisbheh of Gilead has been lost 
“There shall not be dew nor rain ”’—Tbis was the most 
terrible threat necould make It meant drought, starvation 
and death for thousands and thousands, ** By the 
brook Cherith, that is before Jordan.”—Torrent Cherith 
would be a better transiation. Itis not mentioned again 
in the Bible and its site is unknown. Tre Wady wasa 
gorge io all probability on the eastern side of the Jordan, 
emptying intoit. There was he out of Ahab’sreach. No 
better hiding-places could be conceived of thanthe Wady 
eit behind Jericho. This isa trighttul gorge whose pre- 
cipi: ous sides rise five hundred feet, where ravens and vul- 
tures solemnly sail. -* Ihave commanded the rovens 
to feed thee.”—What does the Hebrew word which is trans- 
lated by ‘‘raven’” mean? At the time that tne text was 
oriziaally written there was no Masoretic pointing. The 
vowels were supplied or rather invented seven hundred 
years after Christ and were attached to each word as 
intelligently as it was possible. Verbal inspiratiun 
cannot apply to the vowel pointing of the Hebrew 
even if it is attached toits consonants. Three consonants, 
ayin, resh and beth can be poitted so as to,mean zadfly, 
wolf, evening, raven, village or Arabian. Now look at tne 
context and judge which is the most sensible word to put 
there. Four, namely gadfly, evening, raven and wolt sre 
certainly uncalled for. The natural inference ruus eitber 
to Arabian or to villages. In the days of the Masorctes 
everything was sacrificed to the miracle. We affirm to-day 
that God does not make a miracle unless there is a neces- 
sity forit. Elijah could be fed with less friction by the in- 
habitants of the neighboring village, who wouid gladly 
support a pious hermit; or by the roving Arabs than by 
gadflies, wolves or ravens. Noone can tell what did actually 
happen; but common sense certainly rejects the miracu- 
lous when it is not needed and accepts tne natural when it 
cain. -“Zarephath,” Smelting-house.—Only mentioned 
once agaio in Obodiah v. 20, as a Phenician ci'y. Josephus 
states thatit lay between Tyre and Sidon. Tne situation 
of the modern village of Strafead falfitls all the condi- 
tions and must be identical with the town of El jah.—— 
“I have not a cake.”’—Ibis shows how widespread tne 
famine was. 

Instruction.—The sudden appearance of Elijah is most 
instructive. John the Baptist was like untotim. When 
fraitty or religious law enthralled a naticn, histcry 
prophesies that the man will ari-e to turn the people to 
their God and to their senses. Europe, extiavagant in 
armies, is waiting for the prophet of peace; Knyland for the 
prophet of jastice; America for the prophet of poiitical 
purity. 

lt required no slight degree of courage to beard Abab on 
histhrone. When the spirit whispers, as it did to Martino 
Luther: “I cannot do otherwise. God help me. Amen!” 
toen let the courage of a great deed be born. Not every 
one can warn effectually a corrupt state, but each can 
briog the warning of God to a corrupt neighbor or t6 a 
triend. Warning trom the pulpit ard in the hone must 
not become a lost art. It requires a degree of courage to 
speak plainly nowadays on religious topics that argues ill 
for the trend of the times. Remember we stand beture the 
Lord as well as betore men. It is betrer to be accounted 
foolish or ‘** cranky” by men tban a coward by Grd. 

But it isn’t all offensive in the Christian warfare. 
Strength must be recuperated iu retirement. As the 
Christians of the early days had their catacombs to bide in 
and to plan in, so we need more solitary moments of separ- 
ation from the worl(i for meditation and prayer. Tbe cam- 
paign to win a soul is no Jight affair. It must be planned 
with the most intellectual care. 

In this busy day we are learning to fear to be alone. We 
need lamps at night forcompany. We must be amused hy 
a round of entertainments and by eternal chat when the 
business hour has past. Elijah at Cnerethis a good ex1m- 
ple. It wouldn’t hurt us a bit if we camped out for a week 
once a year without seeing asoul. Such a period of self- 
analysis would teach many the proper relation uf trifles to 
etervity. 

This *‘ word of the Lord”’ is no light thing. Whether 
God spoke directly to his prophet is not the question. No 
one knows Bat a multitude of dev.ut discipl-s have 
wasted a life waitivg for a “‘special word’ [u ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred it doesa’t come. Oar duty is too 
plain before us to have it told to us miraculously. Who 
expects the Lord to whisper in his ear: ** This is the Brewk- 
iyn Bridge’? when that stupendous structure ri-es before 
him? Duty lies before each always and with imperative 
plainness. It isa quibble of the intellect to try to evade 
it. 

The Lord will always provide for hisown. That does not 




















28. Genes. R. ch. 19. 
27. Synh. 59 b; Aboth de R, Nath. ch. }, 
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mean that he will necessarily keep them from freezing or 
starv ng or being eaten by canvibils. This bas happened 
to mauy of tne moat emin-nt as well as to the humblest 
believers.. But he will keep them from spiritual starvation, 
and will save them to an eternity of usefulness. That is 
the best promise the Lord can give us. 








Personalities. 


JAMES R. GARFIELD, second son of the late President 
Garfield, recently became the busband of Helen Newell, 
daughter of President Jonn Newell, of the Lake Shore and 
Micnigan Southern Railroad. Theceremony took place at 
the home of tne bride’s father, in Chicag>, and was per- 
formed by Bishop McLaren. The engagement between the 
couole was of long standing, and during the past year Mr. 
Garfie!d, who is now devoting his time to practicing law 
in Cleveland and attending to the management of his 
mother’s estate, has paid almost monthly vists to his 
fiancée ia Chicago. The bride is of the English style of 
b-zauty, tall and straight, with a profusion of golden hair 
and remarkably large blue eyes. She is a devout Episco 
palian, aod a ministering angel to the poor of her district. 
Me. Garfield bears a strong resemblance to his father, is 
broad shouldered, and has a military bearing. ‘Tne young 
couptie will reside in Cleveland. 





....029e of the most popalar men iu Russia, fast out- 
stripping Count Tol-tui for the premier place, and cp the 
bizh road to cinon zation, is Fatner Ivan, of Croastadt 
Dur.ng the lass three weeks, at least three different book 
lets have bren publisbed giving an account of bis life and 
doings. and these find a reidy sale: for his deeds have been 
told, by rumor, throughout tne Empire ard exayyerated 
till they bave reached marvelous proporgions. It is popu- 
larly believed that his prayer can cure the sick. He never 
touches those for whom he prays, and he makes not the 
shyghtess claim himself tothe p>ssestion of occult powers. 
He was bora in 1829, in the Government of Archangel, ip 
the far north, and was settled in Cronstandt thirty-five 
years ago. His reputation has, theretore, been athiog ot 
slow growth: foritis ouly duriog the Jast few years that 
those outside his own parish have heard of his good deeds, 
buat oow every onein Ras3ia talks of him as much as the 
world now talks of Dr. Koch. 


.... Professor Hyrtl, of Vienna, the famous anatomist, 
recently celebrated his eightieth birtaday anniversary. 
For a long time he bad the finest eye and hand for anatom- 
ical preparations, and bis collections were the most val- 
uable seen until 1818. whea they were destroyed by fire. A 
short time beiore he had published his great book on 
anatomy, which has lived through more than thirty edi- 
tions. Stuce then modern anatomical science owes many 
of its triumpbs to Professor Hyrti!. He inveated the sys- 
tem of injections into anatomical preparations, yiviag 
them the forms of life. He is one of the few who are able 
to deliver an impromptu speech in Liatia,and he has a 
knowledge of at least ten toreign languages. 


....Lorl Rothschild and Lori Rindolph Churchill are 
am ng the patrons of the Robin Society, an English orzan- 
ization, whtch has two objects—to give Christmas treats to 
poor cvildren and tosend the little ones into the c:uxtry 
intnesanmer. Last year it gave a Christmas breakfast 
to 5,000 Londoa chil jireu, and this yearit largely increased 
this number. A Christmas card is placed under each child’s 
plate. The breakfist cousists of a large buttered roll, a 
good-sized currant roll, aod not coffee. Tke buttered roll 
is consumed on the premise:, but the currant one is taken 
away to be enjoyed subsequently. 


....The Russian bindit, Kroukouski, who has recently 
been sentenced to penal servitude in Siberia, is a man of 
excellent birth and education. His parents belonged to 
toe circle of the late Prince Demidoff, and he ran through 
a fine property before essaying the réie of Fra Diavolo. He 
is said to have couceived his scheme while reading Schiller’s 
‘“Robvers” ia bis boyhood. In all of his career of robbery 
he never, it is said, killed any of his victims. 


....A. L. O. E. (Miss Tucker), one of the best known of 
modern English writers tor young people, is engaged in 
mission work in a city of Northern [nodia. She is described 
as a charming oli lady, living in a pretty little cottage, 
and spending the larger part of her days in visiting, pray- 
ing aod singivg with the women of the zenanas. 


.... William D. Howells was asked as to his method of 
work, and if his plots were outlined before he began yrit- 
ing. He answered: ‘“‘As the saying goes, I usually know 
how the story is coming out, but of course the detail of the 
plot is developed as we write, and often, too, the incidents 
of vur daily life are woven into the story.” 

... Bayard Taylor's old home, Cedarcroft, wil! be offered 
for sale some time this mon'h, owing to the death of its 
last owaer, Dc. Levis, wnose widow will in future reside at 


Pittsburgh. 
Music. 


THE third concert of the Symphony Society of New York 
presented aa attractive prozram of a distinctively modern 
musical spirit. Three works completed the bill—Schu- 
manon’s Symphony in E flat (on which the sobriquet 
“ Roaenisn” ha; gradually fastened itself, with more pro- 
priety thaa generally is the case with descriptive titles not 
written by a composer on the title-page of his score), Saint 
Sidens’s second pianoforte concerto, in C minor; and the 
Suite, No. 2. in G minor, by Moriz Mozkowski. The beau- 
ties cf Schumanna’s symphony have endeared themselves 
in so many performances all over tuat not even one descrip- 
tive adjective is needed now in extenu tion of them; and 
the Saite—. very rich and effeczive composition, tho con- 
siderably too long and elaborated up to the poiut of becom- 











ing a symphony for grand orchestra insix movements—has 
proved itself popaolar earlier in the wioter at the first Phil- 
harmonic. The S:iiot Siiens concerto is prac‘*ically a nov- 
elty. and certainly it is a composition of uncommon in- 
genuity and brilliancy of effect. The piano part calls for 
all the resources of a player technically of special accom- 
plishments, and the instrumentation abounds in showy 
and effectively varied ideas. Mrs. Fauny Bloomfield- 
Zeissler, who is just now c»ming more conspicuously into 
the troot row of our resident pianists—in fact into the mid- 
dle of the row—gave a performance of it that was splendid 
in its power and sympathy, in nervous energy and a fire that 
few pianists of either sex anywhere might not be too proud 
to be able to infuse into their work, and uniting an accu- 
racy and beauty of execution that, all taken together, de- 
served the ovation given ner when it was over. She received 
seven reca}ls to the stage. In hearing her play such a work 
one curiously appreciates the contrast between the rather 
frail physique of the performer and tbe muscular strength, 
the vim and the extraordinary magnetism that she bringsto 
bear in the must tiring and difficult passages, especially 
those in which absolute certitude of touch is demanded. 
Furthermore, in the case of Mrs. Bloomfield Z-issler, the 
force and power and vim do not mean hanging and thun- 
dering and the misuse of the pedal; and the sw: etness and 
singing quality of her touch and its remarkable lightness 
and delicacy in ornamental phrases are in peculiar contrast 
to traits that properly cau be recognized as masculine. She 
is a pianist by divine right—there are such—and in viewing 
the p: culiar group of pisni<tic qualities she exhibits, that 
to be such is a matter of temperament as well as time and 
work, she attests very sigoificantly; and ber increasing 
promiveoce in her work is a just local recognition of the 
fact. Mr. Walter Damrosch directed tbe orchestra, as 
usual; the best work of it being in the concerto’s accompa- 
niment and in the Preludio, Intermezzo and Marchin Moz 
kowski's Suite. 

A good aad interesting and pleasant example (if not 
at all a unique one) of the popularity and latent power of 
Beethoven’s ** Fid-tio” h»s been afforded musical people 
who look—and listen—velow the service of thiags. Put 
into the holiday-time selecti un of operas for ‘‘ its only per 
formauce for the winter,” with tbe least fuss and without 
any great talk of this or that sioger's effectiveness in it, 
the representation proved something like a sensation; and 
the general call for a repetition was so strong that the 
opera goes into this week’s quartet of works at the Metro- 
politan, and we are pretty sure will be wanted a third time 
with sufficient earoestness for another hearing, even at the 
expense of crowding out something else. Ia fullallowance 
of Mrs. Mie.ke’s remarkably dramatic Leonore and cf Mr. 
Fischer’s Rocco. not to mention the general, even excel- 
lence of the small group of good singers that the cast for 
** Fidelio” must show, the absolute qualities, ma-ica) and 
dramatic, of B2ethoven’s single opera are recognized in such 
a little 1ncident to a degree tuat fillsone’s mind with pleas 
ure. Again we discero what a vehicle **Fidelio” is for supe 
rior artistic temperaments and for superior artistic work— 
the latter discerned all the more because of Beethoven’s 
shortcomings and of his apparently willful, Beethovenish, 
mistakes aod characteristics in it that are a part of its 
musical essence that there is no such thing as trifling with 
them or doing anytting but conquering ihem by storm— 
wheo singers can stormthem. Ia the case of Mrs, Mielke, 
we nave a notableinstance of the faculty. Her Fidelio, asa 
dramatic creation, is fully on a par witon the impersonations 
of Marianne Brandt, Mrs, Fanny Morao-Olden and Mrs. 
Lilh Lebmano-Kalisch; while musically it is of finer 
quality than avy except the one last named. Mr. Seidl 
makes the orchestra give the instrumental score an inter- 
pretation that isin the hignest degree distinguished; aud 
the chorus deal well with music often ill-conceived, ill- 
written aad thankless, at least (from an operatic point 
of view); and nearly always vocally tiresome to them and 
nervously tiresome tothe audience. On leaving'hetheater 
after such representations us these present ones, the pre- 
vailing impression is only that of the sustained nobility 
and impassioned em tional feeling of Beet hoven’s creation; 
of toe truth to art shown in every epi-ode; and that the 
imperfec:ions 1n a great work when 1t is in such competent 
bacds as just now strengtben Mr. Stanton’s, are almost 
altogethercuover+d. In addition to ‘‘Fidelio” the present 
week at tae Metropolitan presents Wagoer’s “Flying 
Dutcoman” and Tannhiinser,’ and to-morrow eveniog 
brings out for the first time “Diana de Soulange,” a grand 
vpera in five acts composed by that aristocratic music- 
maker and ambitious operi-maker, the present Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Ernst II. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the Senate the Vice President presented a communi- 
cation from the Governor of Idako trausmitting the cre- 
deatials of the Senators elect from that State, Messrs. 
George L. Shoup and William J. McConnell. Mr. Shoup 
was then swora in and took his seat....A joint resolution 
was introduced authorizing the President to appoint three 
commissioners, and to invite Canada to appoint the same 
number to consider all questions affecting the commercial 
relations of the two countries under existingtreaties. The 
resolution was referred to the Select Committee on Rela- 
tions with Canada....There was along discussion on the 
Elections Bill....A resolution was offered and agreed to, 
directing the Superintendent of the Census to report at the 
earliest possible moment the population of the United 
States, according to the Census of 1890, by Congress districts 
and counties ...A joint resolution was introduced request- 
iog the Peesident to invite the several States aud Territo- 
ries to hoid suitable memorial services on the 12th day of 
October, 1892, commemorative of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America, and that they and 
each of them cause to he prepared a statue, painting, tab- 





let, or other suitable memorial illustrative of the re- 
sources, progress, and development of such State or Terri- 
tory, and that such memorial be placed on exhibition ina 
zroup with those from the other States and Territories 
during said Exposition. 


..+. Two persons perished in a blizzard in Kansas on the 
8d. 


FOREIGN, 

.... Late advices from the Caroline Islands state that an 
era of insurrection and bloodshed set in among the natives 
and Soapish troups quartered in this group. The f-ct that 
Admiral Belknap dispatched the cruiser “ Alliance’’ to 
Penapi to protect the American missionaries, whose lives 
and property were threatened equally by Spaniards and 
natives, was made known several days ago by intelligence 
received from Asiatic stations. It is not merely American 
residents who are threatened; every white person on the 
island, and Spaniards in particular, aresfearful of having 
their property stolen and being murdered. Quite recently 
toe Spanish officials increased native taxation, which 
nas alwavs been a repugnant feature of their administra- 
tion. The natives were oppressed by this new levy, and 
their refusal to pay it was the cause of the existing trou- 
bles. 


.... he Finance Minister of Mexico has submitted to the 
Congress of that Republic a plan for an entire revision of 
the monetary Jaws andcoivage. It provides that the mon- 
etary system of the Republic shall consist, as at present, of 
gold, silver, copper and brass coins. The monetary unit 
shall continue to be the silver dollar of 27 grammes and 7 
milligrammes; 903-1,000 fine. On one side of the gold coins 
the coat of arais of the nation shall be engraved as in the 
silver coisas; but the engraving on the other side shall 
be the bust of Hidalgo, accompanied with the proper 
inscription. The copper or brass coins shail have also on 
Oue side the coatof arms of the natior, ani on tbe other a 
wreath of iaurel aod oak, wita the necessary inscription. 


.... A large number of poverty-stricken Sicilian peasants, 
in want of the necessaries of hie, recently broke throvgh 
ail legal restraints and, harassed by want, revolted against 
the authorities. ‘ney ravaged and plundered Prince 
Sciarra’s estates, near Monte Maggiore, and raided many 
farms in that region to obtain provisions. The gendarmes 
were called out and it was only with difficulcy they sup- 
pressed the uprising. 


.... The Scotch railway strike has ended ia the defeat of 
the men, so far the Glasgow and Southwestern is con- 
cerned, but nearly 8,000 mea belonging chietly tothe North 
BKeitish Company are stili out. ‘T'neir prospects of success 
are not bright, toauks tothe extraordinary apathy shown 
by the Eaglish trade unions, from whom much was ex- 
pected and even promised. 


.... The Comaanuder-in-chief of the Military in the Ha- 
walian [slands, had a conferenc2 with Mr. Foster, Cana- 
dtao Miais'ec of Fiaaace, and urged the neces.ity of pro- 
moting reciprocal trade relations. He also suggested the 
advisability of having the proposed cable, between Cana- 
da and Australia, toucn land at Honolulu. 


....The president of the Pontifical Academy of Arche- 
ology, at a meeting of that institution, announced the dis- 
covery of a basilica in the Charch of Sct. Sylvester, con- 
taining the tombs of six Popes, including that of Pope 
Sylvester I, who occupied the Papacy from the year 314 to 
the year 326. 


.... Phe redaction of the postage to [odia and Australia 
which has just taken effect has led to renewed discussion 
of the proposal for an ocean penny postage. The belief 
seems general that Mr. Goschen’s next budget is likely to 
include a provision to give effect to the project. 


...-Over 200 clerks employed in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, of London, weresuspended from duty because they 
disobeyed the order of the secretary of tne bank to remain 
on duty two hours over the usual time. The places of the 
suspended clerks were promptly filled by new ones, 


....The Figaro publishes an announcement to the effect 
that tne Pope has consented tu act as mediator between 
Belgium and Portugal in the matter of the disputes as to 
frontier limitations between the Congo Free State and 
Avygola, 


....A terrific explosion of firedamp took place in the 
Trivity pit, near the Polish town of Ostrau. Fifteen 
bodies have been recovered and twenty-four miners are 
missing. Tue 350 o.her meu in the mine escaped by open 
shafts. 


....The Duc de Broglie announces that the manuscript 
of the Memoirs of M. de Talleyrand will be presented toa 
public library in order to show that in publication the 
origioal text has been scrupulously respected. 


....The Bureau of American Republics isin receipt of 
recent official information from Venezuela, which shows 
that country to be enjoying almost unprecedented pros 
perity. 


.... Sergius Stepniak, the Russian liberal writer, who is 
to lecture in America upon Russia and the revolutionary 
movement, has arrived in New York. 


....Dr. Salvador de Mendouga, the newly appointed 
Brazilian Minister to the United States, sailed for New 
York on the 3:1 instant. 


..-Advices from Zanzibar state that the natives of Vitu 
have attacked Mondoni, on the Island of Lamu, killing 
two soldiers. 


....An oil steamer was run down and sunkin the English 
Channel. 


....The Portuguese Cortes has been prorogued until 
April 2d. 
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THE SABBATH IN GOD’S LAW. 





Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy. 

Siz days shalt thou labor and do all thy work: 
but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God: in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man servant, nor 
thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates. For in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea and all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore the 
Lord blessed the Sabbath Day, and hallowed it. 


Speak thou also unto the children of Israel, say- 
ing, Verily, my Sabbaths ye shall keep: for it is a 
sign between me and you throughout your genera- 
tions; that ye may know that Iam the Lord that 
doth sanctify you. 

Ye shall keep the Sabbath therefore: for it is 
holy unto you. 

It is a sign between me and the children of Is- 
rael for ever: for in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, and on the seventh day he rested 
and was refreshed. 


Ye shall keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my 
sanctuary: I am the Lord. 


Sia days shall work be done; but the seventh day 
is the Sabbath of rest, an holy convocation; ye 
shall do no work therein: it is the Sabbath of the 
Lord in all your dwellings. 


In those days saw I in Judah some treading 
wine-presses on the Sabbath, and bringing in 
sheaves, and lading asses; as also wine, grapes, 
and figs and all manner of burdens, which they 
brought into Jerusalem on the Sabbath Day: and 
1 testified against them in the day wherein they 
sold victuals. 

There dwelt menof Tyre also therein, which 








brought fish, and all manner of ware, and sold 
on the Sabbath unto the children of Judah, and 
in Jerusalem. 

Then I contended with the nobles of Judah, 
and said unto them, What evil thing is this that 
ye do, and profane the Sabbath Day? 

Did not your fathers thus, and did not our God 
bring all this evilupon us, and upon this city? 
yet ye bring more wrath upon Israel by profaning 
the Sabbath. 

And it came to pass, that, when the gates of 
Jerusalem began to be dark before the Sabbath, I 
commanded that the. gates should be shut, «nd 
charged that they should not be opened till after 
the Sabbath: and some of my servants set I at the 
gates, that there should no burden be brought in 
on the Sabbath Day. 

So the merchants and sellers of all kinds of 
ware lodged without Jerusulem once or twice. 

Then I testified against them, and said unto 
them, Why lodge ge about the wall? if ye do so 
again, I will lay hands on you. From that time 


JSorth came they no more on the Sabbath. 


And I commanded the Levites, that they should 
cleanse themselves, and that they should come and 
keep the gates, to sanctify the Sabbath Day. 


Blessed is the man that keepeth the Sabbath 
from polluting it. 


Tf thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, 
from doing thy pleasure on my holy day; and 
cali the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honorable; and shalt honor him, not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor 
speaking thine own words: 

Then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord; 
and I will cause thee to ride upon the high places 
of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of 
Jacob thy father: for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. 


Thus saith the Lord: Take heed to yourselves 
and bear no burden on the Sabbath Day, nor 
bring it in by the gates of Jerusalem, 

Neither carry forth a burden out of your 
houses on the Sabbath Day, neither do ye any 
work, but hallow ye the Sabbath Day, as I com- 
manded your fathers. 


Iam the Lord your God; walk in my statutes, 
and keep my judgments, and do them; and hal- 
low my Sabbaths; and they shall be a sign be- 
tween me and you, that ye may know that I am 
the Lord your God. 


But if ye will not hearken unto me to hallow the 
Sabbath Day, and not to bear u burden, even en- 
tering in at the gates of Jerusalem on the Sabbath 
Day; then will I kindle a fire in the gates thereof, 
and it shall devour the palaces of Jerusulem, and 
it shall not be quenched. 


What God commands is highest law. ‘‘Thus saith 
the Lord” is conclusive, both as to the authority of the 
Jaw and our obligation to obey it. 

Speaking through Moses and the prophets God says; 
‘** Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy,” and pro- 
nounces penalty for disobedience against those who 
violate it. This command is repeated and emphasized 
in different places and in different form. 

When or by whom has this,command been repealed? 
Not by Christ, as is sometimes erroneously inferred. He 
did break the intricate net-work of regulation which 
the Jews had woven about it and which had made it a 
burden and not arelief. He taught that it was right to 
heal, to relieve distress, to care for life, to do works of 
necessity on the Sabbath; but he did net abolish it. If 
he did, it is certain that his own disciples did not so 
understand him; for they continu:d to observe the insti- 
tution, transferring it, after the resurrection to the first 
day of the week, tho both days were observed for a 
time by some of them. Christ relaxed the Jewish regu- 
lation, declaring that the Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath; but he never repealed the fourth 
commandment, 

When the Almizhty established the Sabbath he estab- 
lished it on a principle as lasting as the race—the physi- 
cal need of rest, as verified in all history and among all 
peoples. That need is just as real now as when the com- 
mandment was given. Itis a need felt by all men, 
whether they acknowledge God and his law ornot. For 
all who believe in Him and desire to obey Him the insti- 
tution hasan additional importance in the opportunity 
it gives for public worship and spiritual advancement, 





We conclude, then, that we are under obligation to 
observe the Sabbath. The question as to the particulars 
of its observance is a question to be settled under the 
law of individual liberty of interpretation and con- 
science. The fact that it is God’s will that it should be 
observed is to us conclusive. 


> 
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SHALL THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION BE 
OPEN ON SUNDAY? 


THIs is one of the most important questions now 
before the American people. It is not a question raised 
by sectarian or fanatical sentiment; but it is one in 
which every American citizen is deeply concerned. It 
really rises tothe dignity of a national question. The 
Exposition in Chicago is not to represent the people of 
Chicago or Illinois; it is to represent the people and the 
Government of the United States. The question of its 
location was settled by Congress, and Congress has made 
a large appropriation for its expenses, and has provided 
for the appointment of commissioners to conduct it. It 
is, therefore, a question of national concern. 

It can never be a matter of indifference to the masses 
of our people whether their representatives in national 
or State Government regard or disregard an institution 
which is not simply Christian but has become national. 
There are strong intimations that the local sentiment of 
Chicago is in favor of opening the gates of the Exposi- 
tion on Sunday. This is the day that is observed 
throughout the country as a day of rest and as a day of 
public worship. It is protected by the laws of every 
commonwealth, which compel cessation from all busi- 
ness «xcept works of necessity. It is quite clear that 
the opening of the gates uf the Exposition on Sunday 
would be in utter disregard of the wishes of the people, 
of the laws of the country, and, as we think, of the in- 
terests of the general public. 

There is no question as to the views and wishes of the 
great masses of church-going pecp'e. They would re- 
gard it as an act of desecration to open the gates of the 
Exposition on Sunday—a national trausgression both of 
divine and statute law. The lettcrs we have published 
elsewhere show that the majority of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress hold the same views. We ven- 
ture to say that this is by far the most significant ex- 
pression that has yet been given on this subject. We 
publish letters from one hundred and nineteen Senators 
and Representatives. Of these only twenty-four express 
themselves as unqualifiedly in favor of Sunday opening; 
nineteen think that the gates might be open under cer- 
tain restrictions--for the art department alone, for the 
afternoon, without traftic of any kind, and with the ma- 
chinery silent; two think that the Exposition should be 
open for a series of religious exercises, and six are either 
undecided or do not care to express an opinion. 

All the rest are strongly opposed to the opening of any 
part of the Exposition on Sunday. This indicates a 
large preponderance of sentiment in favor of fol- 
lowing the rule observed in 1876 and keeping the gates 
closed. It seems to us very significant of tne venera- 
tion in which the Sabbath is held, that sixty-eight Sen- 
ators and Representatives should be unqualifiedly op- 
posed to Sunday opening, while only twenty-four should 
be found unqualifiedly in favor of Sunday opening. 
Neither the Senate nor the House is areligious body, and 
these expressions cannot therefore be belittled by saying 
that they are the views of fanatics. 

Those who read the letters carefully will notice that 
the reasons assigned by those who favor Sunday open- 
ing are chiefly, that the masses of working people may 
havean opportunity tosee the Exposition. Many of them 
would not countenance Sabbath derecration, but think 
the Exposition can be so managed that there sball 
be really no violation of the Fourth Commandment, 
They would have no traffic, no sale of goods, and no 
machinery running. This is simply impossible. The Expo- 
sition cannot be opened without having traffic. It would 
create a vast amount of traffic for the railroads center- 
ing in the city, and for all lines of city conveyance; nor 
could traffic in the Exposition itself well be avoided. 
If the working people have no other opportunity to see 
the Exposition than on Sunday, would they be satisfied 
to see it with all the machinery quiet? Will not one of 
the greatest attractions of the Exposition be its ma- 
chinery in motion? 

It seems to us that there can be no compromise on 
this subject; that either the Exposition must be opered 
wide on Sunday, as vn any other day of the week, or it 
must be strictly closed. 

Some of the reasons given for Sunday closing by Sen- 
ators and Representatives are very cogent and striking. 
Mr. Brosius says there is nocity in the country in which 
the observance of the Sabbath is more needed than in 
Chicago, and he can conceive of no occasion on which 
the turbulence of the multitude would be so likely to 
disturb the quiet of the Sabbath as the opening of the 
Exposition. Mr. Cooper says that if the gates were open 
Sunday would become the busiest day of the year, de- 
moralization would follow, and it would be giving gov- 
ernmental sanction to Sabbath desecration. Mr. Morse, 
believing that the prosperity of any individual, State or 
nation, is to be measured by its regard for the Sabbath, 
says we cannot afford to set such an example to the na- 
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open on Sunday. Mr. Owen ventures the opinion that 
the demand for Sunday opening does not come from the 
laboring men, but from the socialistic element, and he 
adds that the Fair was not given Chicago for local con- 
venience and should not be used for the triumph of the 
unAmerican Sunday. Mr. Milliken calls attention to the 
fact that the habit of sight-seeing is very fatiguing 
and exhausting, and visitors as well as officers 
and employés of the Exposition need to be relieved 
at least one day in the seven. Mr. Hays is 
emphatically opposed to Sunday opening, and says 
that all the business of this whole country, of what- 
ever kind or nature, should respect the American 
Sabbath by closing its doors. Mr. Buchanan says that 
every consideration of humanity is against Sunday 
opening; and his colleague from New Jersey, Mr. Ber- 
gen, holds that alaw which is enjoined should not be set 
aside. Sunday opening would seem to set aside the 
Commandment and desecrate the day. Mr. Vaux says 
that the faith of nineteen centuries has canonized the 
Sabbath, and the true interests of society are best se- 
cured by obedience to the law which perpetuates the 
teaching of the Author of Christianity. Mr. Wilcox 
calls attention to the fact that many of the States pro- 
hibit by penal laws secular business and exhibitions on 
the Sabbath; and as this is to be a national exposition, 
and is to receive governmental aid and patronage, it 
should not be open on Sunday. 

This is a case where the language and example of Ne- 
hemiah are most pertinent. Let the gates be shut be- 
fore the beginning of the Sabbath and let them not be 
opened till after the Sabbath, and let men be placed at 
the gates to see that no visitors enter, and no burdens 
are brought in. 


> 


THE CHICAGO UNIVERSITY SCHEME. 


WE mentioned last week that the University of 
Chicago proposes to have as a part of its scheme a Uni- 
versity Extension work. This is but asmall part of what 
is peculiar to the remarkable plan which this institution 
proposes. 

We understand that the University, which has invited 
Prof. W. R. Harper to be its president, will begin this 
work with a handsome endowment and with the rea- 
sonable expectation of whatever beyond that is re- 
quired. We will not stop to speak of all the features of:- 
its plan which include the University proper, with its 
academies at various places; its College of Liberal Arts, 
of Science, of Literature and of Practical Arts; its Affili- 
ated Colleges; and its various Schools, Graduate, Divin- 
ity, Law, Medical, Engineering, Pedagogy, Fine Arts 
and Music; nor of its University Extension work, nor 
of its University Publication work. These are well 
worth much examination; but we call attention espe- 
cially to the ‘‘ General Regulations,” some of which are 
quite novel and important. 

The usual three-term calendar gives place to one of 
four quarters, beginning respectively on the first of Oc- 
tober, January, April and July, and continuing twelve 
weeks each, thus giving forty-eight weeks in the year, 
with one week between each two terms, This would 
seem enough to condemn the plan were it not for the 
fact that no student is required to be present the 
four terms. Each quarter is divided into two equal 
terms of six weeks each. All courses of instruction are 
designated as Majors and Minors. The Major will call 
for from ten to twelve hours of class room work each 
week, and the Minor from four to six hours, each course 
continuing six weeks, Thus during the first half of the 
autumn term a student may make Greek his Major. 
He will recite twice a day in Greek. He may take math- 
ematics as a Minor, and recite in that study once a day. 
He thus gives double and intense study to one subject, 
and it is believed that in this way he will develop more 
enthusiasm. This Major may be continued the next six 
weeks, either as a Major or a Minor, and as much longer 
as he pleases. Each student will take one Major and 
one Minor. When a student has completed six Majors 
and six Minors he will be advanced to the next higher 
class. Some of these Majors are to be required and 
others elective, and a diligent student will be able to 
complete the course in three years, while one less dili- 
gent may take four. 

Each resident professor or teacher will be required to 
lecture three out of the four terms of the year ten to 
twelve hours a week, and be may take his vacation any 
one of the four quarters as may be arranged, and he may 
so adjust his terms as to take a longer vavation. In the 
same way the student is not required to attend the uni- 
versity more than thirty-six weeks in the year. 

It will be seen that this is a peculiar and novel plan. 
The purpose is to make it thoroughly elastic, and to se- 
cure concentration on the part of the student, since he 
Wii not have too many subjects for study at the same 
time, And while it is believed that this will secure a 
broader knowledge and better discipline, it will allow 
students to enter at different times during the year, will 
provide for loss of time of students who are sick or 
must support themselves, and will allow students of 
unusual ability to save timein their course. 

There is something extremely captivating as well as 
original about this scheme, We believe that a great deal 
of force is lost by the dissipation of intellectyal culture 








among students who have three or four different studies 
every day, and perhaps as many more during the week. 
But here one principal thing will occupy the student’s 
mind. His Minor will be a sort of recreation to him; 
his Major will be his work; and by such concentration 
he will develop a power of thought and a fund of ac- 
quisition such as cannot be secured under the ordinary 
plan of instruction. We shall watch the development 
of this scheme with great interest. It bears the marks 
of the fertile mind of Professor Harper, and it appears 
to us feasible. 


- 


SABBATH MORALITY. 


THE opening of the grounds and buildings of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, to the general public, on the 
Sabbath Day, as on otber days, practically means agreat 
increase in the amount of actual labor performed on 
that day, as the natural and necessary consequence of 
such a policy. It means an immense crowd of people 
coming into and going out of Chicago on the Sabbith 
during the continuance of the Fair, to be accommodated 
and provided for by the toil of others. It also means the 
running of extra railroad trains during the day and in 
the evening, to furnish the requisite facilities for trans- 
portation to and from the city. It means an extensive 
system of trading and traffic going on in the Fair 
grounds on the Sabbath as on other days, It means the 
serious disturbance of the good order and general quiet- 
ude of the Sabbath in Chicago, contributing largely to 
impair the character of the day, even as a day of rest, 
and making the city for the time being a sort of second 
Paris on the Sabbath Day, or a Rockaway Beach on a 
huge scale. 

Such is about the spectacle that, for several months, 
would be presented to the people of Chicago, and also to 
the country, in the event that the grounds and the 
buildings of the great Fair should be kept open to visit- 
ors On the Sabbath Day. The hotels and grogshops in 
Chicago, and also railroad companies, would doubtless 
profit by the policy; but their profits would be at the ex- 
pense of good order and a proper regard for the sanctity 
of theChristian Sabbath, and a prolonged misuse and 
demoralization of the day in the city of Chicago. No 








one can pretend that the policy, in any true and proper. 


sense, can be justified on the ground of either ‘* neces- 
sity” or ‘‘ mercy”; and if not, then it would be a dese- 
cration of the Sabbath, offensive to the conscience of 
Christian people, and would, as we believe, be an open 
and defiant violation of the Sabbatical law of God. 

The American people are greatly debtors to the ele- 
vating and purifying influences of the Christian Sab- 
bath for their general character and also for the politi- 
cal and religious institutions which are alike their com- 
mon inheritance from the past and their common 
blessing in the present. A day that, in its ministration, 
and by the grace of God, has done so much for them, 
and which, moreover, commemorates the resurrection 
of our blessed Lord, and which, for this reason is in the 
Bible designated as ‘‘ the Lori’s Day,” ought not to be 
thus perverted and dishonored. There is absolutely no 
necessity for such a course, except that which human 
depravity creates, but cannot possibly justify. It would 
be better to have no fair at all than thus to profane ‘‘the 
Lord’s Day.” 

We havealready made our protest on this subject, and 
should those whu have the direct control of the matter, 
decide to open the fair grounds on the Sabbath, we shall 
continue the protest. We call upon the Christian pul- 
pits and presses of the country to speak out on the sub- 
ject and to do so in season to make their influence felt 
in the right settlement of the question. They will find 
some excellent texts for stirring discourses in the letters 
of Senators and Representatives elsewhere published. 
The “ higher law” of God should furnish the rule for 
its decision. There is no danger, not the least in the 
world, that the American people will be too stringent 
in regard to the sanctity of the Sabbath or the obli- 
gation of its religious observance. Their great danger 
lies in the opposite direction. 


»— 





NOW FOR DIPHTHERIA. 


Dr. Kocn’s remarkable discovery, not yet fully 
given to the public, bids fair to be but the first of a num- 
ber of most importani discoveries affecting the cure of 
a large class of diseases. Already it looks as if the 
way were prepared for affording protection against the 
attack of diphtheria. 

In the issue of December 4th, 189, of the Deutsche 
Medicinische Wochenschrift, Messrs. Behring and Kita- 
sato have published a paper which has aroused great 
interest in scientific circles in Berlin. These two well- 
known bacteriologists, who have been working in Dr. 
Koch’s Hygienic Institute in Berlin, have been making 
experiments on mice and rabbits, animals which are 
sensitive to bothciphtheria and tetanus, and have suc- 
ceeded in producing immunity from these diseases by a 
process of inoculation. What is new and remarkable 
about their discovery is the fact that an animal wtich 
has become proof against diphtheria not only is itself 
protected, but can, by the infusion of its own blood or 
serum, protect another animal. This is true both of 
diphtheria and tetanus. 

We gatner from Nature some interesting facts jn 








reference to the late course of investigation which has 
led up to this result. Toward the end of 1888, Nuttall, 
working in Breslau, discovered that various bacteria were 
destroyed when mixed with fresh blood or blood serum, 
and that this destruction was not due to the action of 
germ elements, but to the fluid part of the blood. This 
discovery was soon followed by investigation of Buchner 
and Nissen on the bacteria-killing power of blood-serum 
from which the cells had been removed. This suggested 
a new view of the nature of immunity showing that it 
was caused by the destructive power of serum upon 
bacteria, and not by the introduction of any kind of cell. 
This result was criticised by Lubarsch, who empha- 
sized the fact that while the serum of the rabbit will 
kill certain bacilli of disease, the serum of other 
animals, like the horse, will not -produce this effect. 
In May, 1890, Hankin published a work showing that 
a new class of proteid bodies had the power of killing 
bacteria, and these proteids he obtained Trom the spleen 
and lymphatic glands of various animals. This suggest- 
ed that the bacteria-killing power of blood-serum is not . 
due to its own protective character, but is due to minute 
traces of these proteids liberated from lymphatic cells. 
This explains Lubarsch’s difficulty about the serum of 
the horse. These proteids are absent from the normal 
blood, but have been isolated from the blood of febrile 
animals. Next, Bouchard showed during the last vear 
that the blood-serum of ‘‘immune’” rabbits, that is, such 
as had become proof against a disease like anthrax, or 
dipbtheria or tetanus, have greater bacteria-destroying 
power than the blood-serum of otherrabbits. He made 
animals immune by injections of sterilized culture- 
fluids, and prove that the serum from such animals had 
an unusual bactericidal action. Then Behring and Nis- 
sen, in a paper published last May, showed that the 
serum from an animal made immune against one disease 
would not kill the bacteria of another disease, 

The above investigations prepared the way for the late 
researches of Behring and Kitasato, which promise to 
be of the greatest importance to humanity. Their prop- 
osition is that the immunity of rabbits and mice against 
tetanus depends on the power possessed by the fluid part 
of their blood of rendering harmless the poisonous eub- 
stances produced by the tetanus bacilli. Hitherto it 
has been supposed that the immunity must de- 
pend either on the voracious activity of certain cells 
which destroy bacilli, or on the bacteria-killing power 
of the blood, or on an acquired tolerance against a poison. 
The experiments of these two men prove that the blood 
of rabbits which has been made immune against tetanus, 
can destroy the tetanus poison; that this. character is 
possessed by the blood in or out of the body, and by cell- 
free serum obtained from it; that this charac<er is trans- 
mitted with the serum by injection into other animals; 
and that this power of destroying tetanus poison is not 
possessed by the blood of animals which are not immune 
against tetanus. All this has been tested over and over 
again with mice and rabbits. 

Now what has been done by these men experimenting 
on mice and rabbits, they believe can be done with a 
hospital patient. Of course experiments on the human 
subject must be made with the greatest care; but there 
is reason to believe, and these investigators anticipaté, 
that men may be protected in this method by inocula- 
tion against diphtheria or tetanus as against small-pox, 
What is remarkable is that the inoculation does not 
have to be made with cellular matter, like the scab of a 
vaccine sore, but by the purest serum that can be ob- 
tained from a healthy immune subject. 

And yet some people still object to experiments on 
living animals. 


_ 
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A DOUBLE HONOR TO THE PILGRIMS. 








ITis now nearly eighteen years since the proposal was 
tirst broached in the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches in the United States to erect on the 
walls of St. Peter’s Church, in Leyden, a memorial tab- 
let to the Pilgrims and John Robinson. Somewhere 
under the stone floor of that cburch, repose the ashes 
of this goodly man and those of his children and par- 
ishioners. The plan will require the expenditure of 
about two thousand dollars, of which five hundred is yet 
to be raised. 

It seems to us rather ungracious to use this noble en- 
terprise as a club to beat the other and larger proposal 
of a memorial at Delftshaven. The plans of the two are 
so much alike as to unite all Congregationalists in carry- 
ing out both, and yet so different as to banish utterly 
the idea of friction or conflict. 

The Leyden memorial is a distinctly denominational 
or, as non-Congregationalists would say, a purely sec- 
tarian enterprise. As such it appeals to the good peo- 
ple of one Church polity and set of doctrines, and it 
would be somewhat strange to ask Unitarians, Univer- 
salists, Baptists and Methodists, for example, to sub- 
scribe tothe scheme. The Pilgrims, however, were not 
merely Congregational Christians, They illustrated the 
democratic idea in State as well as in Church, and they 
learned it finely during their twelve years stay in Hol- 
land. Almost as soon as they arrived in Leyden many 
of them became citizens of the municipality, paid their 
poll tax and practiced their political privileges in the 
land of written ballots, free schools and republican 
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ideas. In Americathey grandly illustrated the demo- 
cratic idea in State as well asin Church. The proposal 
to erect at Delftshaven a memorial to the Pilgrims pays 
grateful tribute to them as men, as nation-build- 
ers. Having no special reference to their theology or 
Church polity, pure and high and scriptural as 
these may be, the enterprise appeals to all who honor 
the Pilgrim spirit. It is as the Committee’s circular 
states, a movement intended to be not local but national, 
not sectarian but catholic. Congregationalists ought at 
once to make up the $500 needed for the Leyden tablet; 
but all Americans who honor alike the little Dutch Re- 
publ that, first of European States,practiced toleration, 
and the Pilgrim fathers and mothers,should at once 
contribute to the Yelftshaven Memorial. 





SITTING AT THE FEET OF JESUS. 


Ir was an Eastern custom that the master or teacher 
should sit on a higher ceat, and the scholars or pupils or 
a lower seat at his feet, when the latter were receiving 
instruction from the former, This difference of posture 
was intended to indicate the reverence and submission 
due from the learner to the teacher. The Bible contains 
allusions to this custom. Moses says of the people, to 
whom God gave the law at Mount Sinai: ‘* They sat 
down at thy feet.” (Deut. xxxiii,3) Isaiah, referring 
to Abraham, says that God ‘‘called him to his foot.” 
(Isa, xli, 2.) Of Mary it is said that she ‘‘sat at Jesus’ 
feet and heard his word.” (Luke x, 39.) Paul speaks 
of himself as having been brought up ‘at the feet of 
Gamaliel,’’ meaning to say that Gamaliel had been his 
teacher. (Acts xxii, 3.) 

Luke, in describing the miracle of Jesus in the healing 
of « demuniac near Gadara, tells us that the people of 
the city, hearing of the miracle, ‘‘ went out to ree what 
was done; and came to Jesus and found the man out of 
whom the devils [demons] were departed, sitting at the 
feet of Jesus, clothed and in his right mind.” (Luke 
viii, 35.) The description of this man, given by Mark 
and Luke, represents him as having been a maniac under 
the influence of the demoniacal possession. Being re- 
stored by the miraculous power of Jesus, and also being 
aware that he was indebted to him for his recovery, be, 
now “in his right mind,” sat ‘‘at the feet of Jesus,” 
assuming the posture of an humble learner, and desir- 
ing to be taught by the great Benefactor. 

We learn from both Mark and Luke that this man, 
while thus sitting at the feet of Jesus ** besought him 
that he might be with him,” and that, altho Jesus 
did not grant this particular request, he did siy to bim, 
**Go home to thy friends, and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath had com- 
passion on thee.” Both Evangelists inform us that the 
man obeyed the direction. Mark says: ‘‘And he de- 
parted and began to publish in Decapolis how great 
things Jesus had done for him; and all men did mar- 
vel.” uke says: ‘‘ And he went his way and published 
throughout the whole city how great things Jesus had 
done unto him.” (Mark v, 18-20, and Luke viii, 38, 39.) 
That man, according to this record, being cured and re- 
stored to * his right mind,” sat at the feet of the great 
Healer to learn from his lips; and when he had re- 
ceived the instruction, tho his own special request was 
not granted, he proceeded to do as directed. He even 
went beyond the letter of the instruction, since he ‘‘pub 
lished throughout the whole city how great things 
Jesus had done unto him.” He told the story of his 
own cure, and presented himself to the people as a liv 
ing witness to the facts. It is not at all surprising that 
‘all men did marvel.” 

The attitude of this restored demoniac toward Jesus, 
when he sat at his feet as a learner, is precisely the one 
which all men need to assume. The truth is that, how- 
ever wise and scholarly men may be in other things, and 
however much of the wisdom of this world they may 
have, they still greatly necd that kind of instruction 
which Christ came to give. Jesus Corist, as Nicodemus 
correctly thonght, is ‘‘a teacher come from God,” and, 
as such, understanding the kingdom and purpose of God 
perfectly. When be was on earth he spake ‘* the words 
of God.” His words, tho uttered by human lips, were 
divine in their certainty and authority. The Gospel 
record of his ministry is the record of what God through 
him said to the age in which he lived, and of what by 
the record he says to all men having the knowledge 
thereof. The wisdom of God through Christ and in 
him, thus conveyed to man, is the wisdom that teaches 
sinners how they can escape the damnation of Hell, and 
at last become participants in the joys and glories of 
Heaven. Ic is the wisdom which, if applied, will make 
them rich for immortality, and enrobe them with honor 
when all the gew gaws of this short life shall bave 
passed away. We may on the basis of our own rea:on 
speculate as much or as little as we please; yet as- 
sured certainty and hope come to the soul only as Je:us 
in and through his Word is accepted, trusted and obeyed 
as the teacher and Saviour of that soul, Of himself he 
said: **] am the light of the world: he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” (John viii, 12.) He also said: **‘ Heaven and 
earth shall pass awsy; but my words shall not pass 
away.” (Matt. xxiv, 36.) To sitat his fect is tosit at the 
teet of supreme wisdom. Absolute confidence iu him is 
the law of man’s highest wisdom. 





The conduct of the restored demoniac, who, having 
sat at the feet of Jésus and heaid his words, then went 
and told others how great things the Lord had done for 
him, furnishes an example for imitation in all ages. 
One who, in the sense of sin pardoned and the new-born 
hopes of Heaven, has “‘ tasted that tbe Lord is gracious,” 
ought to have something to say for his Lord, and ought 
to say it. He is the last man who should seal up his 
lips and pass silently through this world. What has 
occurred in bis experience is too great a fact to be con- 
cealed and kept as a secret in his own bosom. We are 
told by Christ himself that ‘‘out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh”; and if it bé true that 
Christ dwells in the heart by faith, as ‘‘the hope of 
glory,” then nothing can be more natural than that He 
should dwell on the lips by utterance, and in the life by 
practice. Witness bearing for Christ is not only the in- 
stinct of true love and faith, but has in all ages been the 
means of spiritual good to others. The Apostles to their 
latest breath bore their testimony to their Lord and 
Master, and every recipient of his grace is required to 
follow their example in this respect. 

It is quite true that religion is essentially a matter 
of the heart, and not merely of the lips; yet a religion 
of the heart that does not reach and influence the lips, 
discredits itself by its own omission. Every Christian, 
however humble in bis condition, can,in his way and 
in bis circumstances, testify for Christ, and make him- 
self an epistle known and read of all men who know 
him; and he should do so. That modesty which re- 
strains one from telling others what the Lord has done 
for him, is greatly misplaced. Christ’s friends should 
show themselves in every circle, on every occasion, 
and in reference to all the interests of his kingdom. 
They have nothing to conceal, but much to publish. 
Let them imitate the example.of the restored demoniac, 
and tell others what a good friend they have found in 
Christ. In this way they will bear testimony to him, 
make themselves useful to others, aud promote their 
own growth and comfort in the gracious life. 


Cditorial Votes. 


Ir canuot be called a Sioux war; it has not risen to the 
dimensions of a war, altho the chief of the troublesome 
Indians, Sitting Bull, has been killed, and another sharp 
eccounter has resulted in the death of a number of both 
soldiers and Indians. There has been no yeneral uprising 
of the Indians. [nthe attempt to capture Sitting Bull, it 
was six Christian Iadians, five Catholic 1nd one Protestant, 
acting as policemen that were killed. One Catholic priest, 
of fine record, has been killed in a skirmish. The In- 
dians have been divided; those well under the civilizing 
influences of churches and schools have not felt the Messiah 
craze at all, and those which are imperfectly under that 
influence have felt itin part. But the Indians themselves 
have been so divided that an Indian war has been impossi- 
ble. To be sure our own Government is very much to blame 
for the insurrection, as we explained at length two weeks 
ago, from failure to keep our latest promises, and from 
the effect of political appointment: which remove from 
agencies those officers who hav~ aired the confidence of 
the Indians, and sul them inexperienced if 
not incompetent mu avevertheless, with all our faults 
and shortcomings, what we have done for the Indians, by 
schools and religious instruction, has been the protection 
of our Western country from a most bloody and extensive 
rising. We do not appreciate how much better and 
cheaper school books are than guns. Congress, which is 
partly respoasible for this insurrection by its failure to 
vote the promised supplies, can in part remedy the evil by 
the needed appropriations for both the promised rations, 
aod the even more needed schools that shall lift the chil- 
dren out of barbarism. 








Wuat is the truth about those alleged outrages in Oma- 
ha on Election day ? It was charged that the whole city 
was given over to the whisky mob, that there was riot 
and bloodshed in nearly every ward, and that ministers, 
women and others interested in the success of the Prohibi- 
tory Amendment were insulted, slugged, beaten and driv- 
en from the polls. When this statement first appeared 
we wrote to Dr. Duryea, who is a pastor in Omaha, to 
know whether it was true. In a letter of some length, 
published ia our columas, he stated that it was substan- 
tially false. Then came letters and newspaper clippings 
and affidavits tending to show that such outrages had been 
committed, and, tho not questioning Dr. Duryea’s verac- 
ity in the least, we were driven to the conclusion that 
outrages had occurred of which be was not cognizant, and 
our first and only editorial utterance on the subject was 
1n condemnation of them. Now comes The Central West, 
a Presbyterian paper published in Omaha, with an editori- 
al going to show that the charges were not well-founded. 
There has been, it says, an official investigation, the result 
of which it states as follows : 

* The testimony shows that while there were individual in- 
stances of bad treatment, there was no such state of affairs as 
The Voice correspondent represented. The ‘city was not given 
over to the whisky mob. Tnere was no mob, neither was there 
auy riot. There is not a particle of evidence that there was 
bloodshed in any ward. There is no evidence that “ ministers 
were #lugged, beaten or dragged from the polls,” or that any 
one had reason to flee for bis life. Moreover, there is nota 
syllable of evidence to the effect that any minister was ridden 
onarsil. That some mien, and even ladies were insulted, we do 
not undertake to question. These were the acts of a low class of 
men to be found in all cities. Their conduct admits of no apol- 
ogy. and deserves the severest reprobution.” 

The Central West has no jeasoo, 80 far as we know, to 
misrepresent the matter. It was a supporter, we uader- 





stand, of the Amendment. And yet over against this 
statement are the affidavits of persons testifying tbat they 
were assaulted, egged, and driven away from the polls. 
We cannot doubt, unless they shall be proved to be per- 
jurers, that outrages were committed, tho we have seen no 
evidence of bloodshed or general riot. 


IN respect to the question of the Bible and the Public 
Schools, the Albany Law Journal forcibly says: 

‘The matter can be fairly tested by asking any Protestant 
clergyman if he would be willing to have the Douay Catholic 
Version of the Testament read in the public schools. He would 
not be willing, and yet the Catholics have just as fair a 
right to the reading of their version as Protestants to the 
reading of theirs. In our judgment, the State has 
no more right to permit the reading of the Biblei» the common 
schools against objection than to permit the reading of the 
Westminster Catechism, or the Book of Common Prayer, or the 
Talmud. The State cannot justly compel the citizen to pay for 
theinculcation of a religion in which he does not believe.” 
This is putting the matter in a plain, simple and true 
light. The only just solution of the school question, and 
the only one that is really practicable, 1s to confine the in- 
struction in public schools to purely secular education, 
which naturally is more or less moral in its influence, and 
leave religious education to the family and the Church, 
which are its proper agencies. Catholics and Protestants, 
Christians and infidels, all of whom are citizens and tax- 
payers, should be able to agree to this course,and alike sup- 
port the public school for this one purpose. Tne purpose 
is large enough and important enough to justify the insti- 
tution, without adding other purposes in which the Scate 
cannot properly participate. 


Dr. J. D. DAVIs, missionary in Japan, bas a Jetter in The 
Advance which we are sure must greatly exaggerate the 
difficulties which attend mission woik in that country. 
From his doleful account one would imagine that the one 
or two Rationalistic missionaries from Germany, and the 
Unitarian missionary from this country, nad infected the 
whole mission work with their unbelief. But we are re- 
lieved when we find that he represents Professor Drum- 
mond’s lecture to five hundred Japanese students at Tokio 
as being one of the evil influences which have led to the 
present sad condition. It will be hard to persuade people 
that a man who is accreaited not only by our best biblical 
and scientific scholars, but by Moody’s Northfield Summer 
schoo], can be a propagator of infidelity. The young Chris 
tian converts and students of Japan have got to meet the 
questions of belief and unbeiief as we have to at home, and 
we have no fear about the outcome. 


THE good accomplished by the old Jerry McAuley Water 
Street Mission, in this city, will not all b2 known until the 
Judgment Day. But much of it is known to a great many 
people aad these are all hearty friends of the work, which 
is nuw under the direction of Mr. E. H. Hadley, Saperin- 
tendent, who is himself a convert of the Mission. The 
great work of the Mission is rescue-work. Hundreds of 
the abandoned and outcast have been brought under its 
influence and reformed and restored to usefulness. Its 
great success has prompted the establishment of similar 
institutions in other cities. Last year 31.666 men attended 
its services; 2,528 knelt at its mercy-seat for prayer. One 
of its converts has opened a Home for Discharyed Convicts 
in this city, and many others are engaged in evangelistic 
work. ‘The Mission isin pressing need of funds, Itwants 
$1,500 in addition to its present subscriptions to provide for 
its annual expenses. Money caunot be more wisely in- 
vested. We hope there will be, therefore, an immediate and 
generous response to the appeal. The trustees are all 
eminent and responsible men. Mr. A. S. Hatch, Mr. J. F. 
Talcott and Mr. J.S. Morgan are amoug their number, and 
Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, 32 Nassau Street, is treasurer, 
Contributions may be sent to him. 


WE nave no French Academy yet to tell us how to spell; 
but without knowing it there has been created in Wash- 
ington a Government Board to settle the spelling of proper 
names. Ten men were appointed for that purpose, with 
Prof. T. C. Mendenhall as chairman, and they have pub- 
lished their general rules of decision and their first list of 
about two hundred proper names, half of them of places in 
Alaska. Therulesaresimpleand elastic; and of the names 
familiar to the public we mention Baluchistan, Barbados, 
Bering Sea, Kaffraria, Chile, Curacao, Fiji, Guadeloupe, 
Haiti, Helgosland, Hongkong, Hudsoa Bay (not Hudson’s), 
Kadiak Island, Kongo, Maskat, Oudh, Puerto Rico Island, 
Punjab, Saint Croix (not Santa Cruz), Salvador (not San 
Salvador), Sindhia (vot Scinde). As these spellings will be 
used in all Goverament publications aod cnarts, we may as 
well ask our proof reader to take notice. We may yet have 
this Board instructed to direct how words not geographi- 
cal shall be spelled, or spelt, when we, who have led the 
way with tho, etc., will be glad to follow a great many 
other needed corrections and elisions of needless letters. 


THE Rev. Dr. Wayland, of Philadelphia, thus graphic- 
ally drews a life-picture of the materialism so prevalent 
in the common modes of thinking and speaking: 


* Our standards of success or failure are material. Wesay, 
*Did you hear of the great misfortune that has come to our 
friend Brown?’ ‘Why, no: whatis the matter?’ ‘Why, he has lost 
everything he had in the world.’ * What! has he lost his cbar- 
acter? Has he lost his conscience? Has he lost his health? Has he 
lost bis wife and children?’ * Oh, no; but he has lost his money, 
he has not a cent left after paying bis debts.’ ‘And do you 
know of the great success gained by our triend Snith?’ * No, I 
am glad tohearit. Has he conquered that babit ot lying that 
be had? Has he left of drinting and swearing, and bas he he- 
come an honest, clean man?’ ‘ Oh, no; but he has been elected 
to Congress.’ Aud the mind stands dumb before the vision of 
great possibilities.” 

All this is too true of thoughtless and depraved human 
nature, aud even of that nature when but partly sauctified, 
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and withal exceedingly well put. Men are so excessively 
sensual in their thoughts and feelings, and have so little to 
do with things spiritual and invisible, that they are apt to 
place all good and all evil in the domain of the former, and 
overlook the good and evil in the latter. This is one of the 
great mistakes in human life. 


JUDGE MAXEY, of the United States District Court in 
Texas, holds that the Government, under the Chinese Ex- 
clusion act of Congress, has no right to send Chinamen to 
China, unless the evidence shows that they actually came 
from China when coming into the United States. The law 
authorizes their “return to the country whence they 
came’”’; and hence, as the Judge holds, if they came from 
Mexico or Canada, they must be sent back to Mexico or 
Canada, and not to China, simply because they happen to 
be Chinese. It is the contiguous country ‘“‘ whente they 
came,’’ to whichthey must be sent according to this ruling. 
This seems to be according to the letter of the law; and 
yet the construction would render the law inoperative in 
many cases, at least, for the purpose intended. We heart- 
ily despise the law, alike in its letter and purpose. Their 
is no oczasion for it in any practical evils to be remedied 
byit. Chinese immigration to the United States is not an 
evil that needs any legislation to forbid it. 

THE negotiations between Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Brien 
have opened in France, but it seems doubtful whether 
they will be continued. The Irish party is in a tre- 
menudous fight within itself, and we fear it is already 
too late for it to recover its terrible loss and hope 
to win Home Rule from the next Parliament. There 
are reports that Mr. Parnell has put himself ‘into the 
hands of his friends,”’ with a view to his retirement until 
after his marriage to Mrs. O’Shea, on condition of the re- 
tirement of Justin McCarthy; and there are rumors of the 
retirement from public life of Mr. Gladstone; but little re- 
liance can be put on these stories. What seems now as 
likely as anything else is that for a year or two the Irish 
question will be in the background, and that Disestablish- 
ment will come to the front, with a re-union ofthe divided 
Liberals. Whatis a loss to-Ireland may turn out an advan- 
tage to Wales and Scotland. Meanwhile the Irish tamine 
is becomipg more serious; and Mr. Balfour has been com- 
pelled to recognize it and ask for public subscriptions to 
relieve it. 


....President and Mrs. Hayes set an example when they 
were in the White House, the good effects of which, we 
trust, will never be lost in this country. They deemed it 
both possib'e and properto have dinner parties without 
wine. Miss Minnie Wanamaker, the daughter of the 
Postmaster General, gave a notable dinner last week in 
Washington in honor of twenty of her Philadelphia guests. 
All tke appointments of the dinner are described in the 
daily press as exquisite, and to the description this sen- 
tence is appended: ‘‘ No wines were served according to the 
invariable custom upon all occasions of entertainment at 
the home of the Postmaster General.’’ We most heartily 
commend thisexample, and we hope the time will come 
when in Washington and elsewhere it will be the rule and 
not the exception. All praise to Miss Wanamaker- 


.... The Boston Advertiser, in an appreciative editorial 
on Senator Ingalls, says: 

“There is no Senator to-day who would willingly court the 

attack of this much-feared and little-liked character. His 
words cut so deep and leave such stinging wounds, that no thick 
hide of indifferance can rob them of their effect.” 
If any one has a thicker hide than the Senator himself he 
should be produced as a public curiosity. So far as we 
have been able to see, he shows not the faintest sign of 
sensibility to the sharp »ttacks which the whole country 
has made on him for his infamous saying that the Deca- 
log has no place in polities. 


....For railway traffic, for the running of horse cars and 
ferry boats, etc., on the Sabbath, there is, at least, the plea 
that they serve a public necessity. One of the baseball 
leagues, we understand, now proposes to break over the 
rule and play baseball games everywhere on the Sabbath, 
charging so much per head for admission. We hope that 
if this is attempted the civil authority will interpose, and 
that the violators of both the divine and the human law 
will be arrested and punished. There is no excuse what- 
ever for this form of desecration of the Lord’s Day; and if 
the people submit to it, they might almost as well repeal 
all Sunday laws at once. 


....Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, whose term 
shortly expires, is a candidate for re-election. The Phila- 
delphia Press is right in saying that his thirteen years of 
congressional service has beenalmost useless to the State. 
Pennsylvania would seem to be unfortunate in both of her 
Senators. Neither of them has contributed anything to 
the legislation of the country except as he has voted ay or 
no. So far as we know they have introduced no important 
measures. The suggestion that Governor Beaver should 
succeed Mr. Cameron is a most admirable one. Heis an 
able man and would admirably represent his State in the 
Upper House. 


....The Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, alluding to the 
silver question, says: 

“The greatest danger is that attempts will be made to force 

extreme measures upon Congress under the plea of giving re- 
lief to the business interests. There are immense personal in- 
terests back of the silver movements which have no possible 
relation to the commercial necessities or the financial welfare 
of the country.”’ 
Thesimple truth is that the silver craze in this country is 
largely fostered on the one hand by the sheerest kind of 
selfishness, and on the other hand by an equal amount of 
popular ignorance. 


....General Sherman, in his speech at the recent dinner 
of the New England Society ip Brooklyn, said that no 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Indian policy would be successful that did not propose to 
make the Indians self-supporting. He said: ‘‘ They must 
become self-supporting, with a little help now and then, 
or their doom is sealed. I have always said, and I say it 
again in your presence, that the Indians must either work 
or disappear.”’ He is right on this point. There is no good 
reason why the Government should support the Indians 
simply as aset of beggars. The primary lesson is to teach 
them to work, as the means of their own support. 











-... the Federal Election bill has been under discussion 
for more than a month, with actually no progress except 
in the mere waste of time. Our advice to Republican 
Senators, who constitute the majority of the Senate, is at 
once to stop fooling with this bill, and either take the nec 
essary steps for bringing the question toa vote and pass- 
ing the bill, or abandon the bill altogether. The country 
is getting thoroughly disgusted with this Senatorial farce. 
If the majority of the Senate cannot control its action, 
then that body is in a bad way—and ought to go home. 

....We are not very much impressed with the sedate- 
ness of the Baptist pastor in Columbia, S. C., who has 
uttered so bitter an attack on the morality of that city, 
and who charges even the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation there with being in league with Satan. Among 
the counts in his indictment is the assertion that “ thirty- 
five white women are raising families by Negro men, and 
twenty-eight white men living with Negro wives.” It is 
to be sincerely hoped that they are lawfully married. 


..--Congress must not forget the pledge given in the 
National Republican platform for one-cent postage. There 
are important bills to be passed before the fourth of March. 
They must be attended to, of course; but cheap postage 
must not be overlooked. These you ought to do, and this 
you must not leave undone. One cent an ounce for all 
letters and one cent a pound for all newspapers and peri- 
odicals—this is what the country wants. Let us have it, 
while you have the power. 


....A. F, Schauffler, D.D., writes us: 

In the published interview about the application of Booth’s 
scheme to this city, | was made to say that the blow to the 
scheme of co-operation two years ago came from the Episcopal 
Church. I should have said that “ the first corporate blow” came 
from them. Others afterward opposed it as well. I was also 
mistaken in the statement that the Bishop was telegraphed to 
for his consent. This was not the case; but it is true that he 
declined to let his name be used in connection with the enter- 
prise. 


....The letter on Free Cuinage by Mr. St. John, Presi- 
dent of the Mercantile National Bank of this city, which 
we print io our financial department this week, ought to 
be read, we think, by every one of our readers, as it is a 
subject which at present is attracting not only great at- 
tention in Congress but in all financial and business cir- 
cles. It is unnecessary for us to remind our readers that 
were diametrically opposed to the plan suggested by Mr, 
St. John. 


...-It will be an easy matter to provide opportunities for 
the laboring classes to visit the Columbian Exposition 
without opening the gates on Sunday. Certain hours of 
some particular day in each week, say Saturday, when ad- 
mission could be had at a reduced rate. Half holidays on 
Saturday would be granted by most employers in and 
around Chicago. Solicitude forthe working classes is not 
the chief reason why Sunday opening is advocated. 


.... Those Republican members of Congress who are care- 
ful to draw their full pay, and who claim the other honors 
and emoluments of the office to which they were elected, 
but who are absent from their seats wh-n they ought to be 
present, and when as they know their presence is urgently 
needed, are not doing their duty, and not acting as honor- 
able men. They virtually, by omission, betray their own 
party. 


....<Congressman Vaux, who writes such an excellent 
letter against the opening of the Columbian Exposition on 
Sunday, is the successor of Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania. 
Nearly all the Congressmen that hail from that State are 
strong in their support of the Sabbath Day. They are 
more uniformly in favor of it than the representatives 
of any other of the other larger States, so far as we have 
heard from them. 


....-The number of electoral votes at the next Presiden- 
tial election will probably be 444, of which 223 will bea 
majority. The Democrats calculate on getting 159 of these 
votes from the sixteen Southern States. Where will they 
get sixty-four more votes, which is the number necessary 
to give them the victory? That is the question which the 
Democratic politicians are now trying to cipher out. 


....Gen. Francis E. Spinner, who was appointed Treasur- 
er of the United States by President Lincoln, and held the 
office for some fifteen years, died last week, on the last day 
of the year, atthe advanced age of eighty-nine years. 
Originally a Democrat, he became a stanch Republican, 
and made a most creditable record for himself as a public 
officer. Such men are scarce. 


...-The Buffalo Express says that “this country needs 
confidence more than it needs currency’’; and it might have 
added that the incessant agitation on the subject of silver 
is not calculated to produce the needed confidence in the 
circles of business. Tae continued coinage of eighty cent 
dollars doesn’t impart confidence: wholesale cheating isa 
bad business. 


...-The Freeman’s Journal has a glowing eulogy of 
Father Craft, the Catholic priest who was killed last week 
in one of the Indian skirmishes. He was bornin New York 
thirty-eight years ago, and had spent his entire life as a 
priest among the Indians, being very faithful to his work. 
He was at one time chosen a Sioux chief, and successor of 
Spotted Tail. 


.... [¢ would be well for members of Congress to under- 











stand that one of the serious embarrassments among busi- 
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ness men consists simply in the possibility of financial leg- 
islation. The uncertainty as to what Congress will do is 
really the chief perplexity of the present situation. It 
would bea relief to the country to know that it will do 
nothing. 








.... The great and urgent duty of the Senate is to act on 
the Federal Election bill, and not prevent action, or permit 
it to be prevented by everlasting talk without action. The 
Republican majority in that body ought to be able to act 
without longer delay, and without any compromise with a 
factious Democratic minority. Forward, march. 


.... Nothing can be plainer than that Republicans in the 
Senate can gain nothing, in dealing with the Federal 
Election bill, by a timid and hesitating policy. Sucha 
policy will surely lead to an ignoble defeat, when prompt 
and decided action would secure a victory in the passage 
of the bill. Back bone now wanted. 


...-It is a pleasant bit of news that comes by cable 
from Persia that the Shah has paid a personal visit to the 
American mission home and schoolin Teheran. No won- 
der, this being the first visit ever paid by him to a private 
foreign resident, that it has made a good deal of comment. 
His Majesty was greatly pleased. 


....Senator Hiscock’s speech last week, on the Federal 
Election bill, is a complete demonstration of both the 
constitutionality and necessity of the bill. The way in 
which Representatives in Congress are elected in many of 
the Southern States demands a corrective remedy at the 
hands of Congress. Now for a vote. 


.---The Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette gives detailed 
statements in respect to seven companies that have already 
been organized since the passage of the new Tariff law, to 
engage in the business of manufacturing tin-plates, This 
is certainly better thanto import tin-plates from other 
countries. 


....Mr. Gladstone, in excellent health, last week cele- 
brated the anniversary of his eighty-first birthday. He is 
a wonderful man and a vast power, and has a glorious old 
age. May he live to witness the triumph of Home Rule 
for Ireland. 


....Do not the laws of [Llinois prohibit unnecessary secu- 
lar work on Sunday? If so, how can the managers of the 
Columbian Exposition open its gates and thereby create a 
vast traffic without openly violating the statutes of the 
State? 


....Governor Hill and ex-President Cleveland are both 
engaged in the political circus business, each jealous of the 
other, and each @etermined to win the prize of a Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency. Both will be disappointed. 


....Political observers in Europe hail the year upon 
which we have just entered, as destined in all probability 
to be a year of peace throughout Europe. There are no 
war-clouds in the sky that can now be discovered. 


...-lf Parnell remains captain, he will be the captain of 
a wreck; and the order of events will not be that he will 
go down with the wreck, but rather that the wreck will 
go down with him. 


....District Attorney Nicoll is reported as saying that 
he does not mean to followin the tracks of Colonel Fel- 
lows. The Colonel is certainly a very good example to 
avoid. 


....One colored young man, John Wesley Gilbert, of 
Georgia, has gone to Athens to enter the American school 
there. He will find very little race prejudice in that classic 
land. 


. .-In nearly every issue of the daily press paragraphs 
appear showing the evil effects physically and morally of 
cigaret smoking. Away with the deadly nuisance. 


Hope is the fundamental key-note of the First Epis- 
tle of Peter. The Apostle starts out with this idea in 
mind, and retains it through the entire Epistle, supplying 
its premises and basing his exhortations upon it. One 
needs to read the Epistle with this thought constantly be- 
fore him. 


....The Gospel of Jesus Christ was not instituted for 
the salvation of angels; yet, alluding to this Gospel and to 
the good angels, Peter says: ‘‘Which things the angels 
desire to look into.” (L Pet.,i,12) Their thoughts and 
their hearts are intensely occupied with this wonderful 
grace of God toward man. 


....Our redemption is not “with corruptible things, as 
silver and gold,’’ but “‘ with the precious blood of Christ, 
as of a lamb without blemish and without spot ’’; and this 
Christ ’’ was fore-ordained before the foundation of the 
world ”’ to beour Saviour. He in ‘the fullness of time ’’ 
came to accomplish the great work of grace in human be- 
half. 


....F.re is used to test the purity of gold, and so afflic- 
tions and trialsare used in the providence of God to test 
the reality and strength of Christian faith. The trial of 
faith by this process is much more precious than that of 
gold by fire. Blessed is the man whose faith grows bright- 
er by the trial. His faith will at last be crowned in 
Heaven. (I Pet. i, 7) 


...-It isa good and pleasant thing for the Christian to 
spend the days of his earthly sojourn under the sublime 
inspiration of what he expects, and has a right to expect, 
in the heavenly mansion, whither the great Forerunner is 
for him entered, even Jesus. Itis a good thing to havea 
hope that, while on earth “an anchor of the soul, both 
sure and stedfast,”’ also ‘‘entereth into that within the 
veil.”’ This is a sort of faith, or confidence, or assurance, 
which one cannot afford to be without, and which, having 
it, he cannot afford to cast away. It enriches and blesses 
this life and makes Heaven sure. 
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FH ment and conviction of the people, as the Sunday opening | it has never before been sung here. And what we crave of 


cligions Sntelligence. 


THE SUNDAY OPENING OF THE COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 


BY HERRICK JOHNSON,D. D., 


PROFESSOR IN THE MCCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 


SHALL the United States be true to her historic past, as 
it concerns the Sabbath, in the Exposition to which now 
by official voice she has invited the Nations of the Earth? 
In other words, shall America exhibit her own goods? 
The American Sabbath is a distinct institution, character- 
istic of our soil, a child of the new continent. The Colum- 
bian Exposition will indeed open its gates to all the nations, 
but the Exposition js Columbia’s own, in commemoration 
of the discovery of this continent, and in honor of four 
bundred years of American history. That history would 
never have been written without the American Sabbatb. 
Conspicuously this day has been at the forefront of influ- 
ences contributing to our natiora) prosperity, and to the 
benignant favor of Almighty God. When we come to call 
the roll of our institutions and tell the world about them, 
shall we thrust out the American Sabbath from the list, 
and substitute for it a continental importation? One 
would think the question need only be asked to be an- 
swered. But it might as well be understood that if this 
Columbian Exposition is not to trample on our national 
traditions, and strike a blow at the chief safeguard of labor 
and the home, the people of this Jand who care for the 
Sabbath have got to dosome mighty vigorous protesting, 
and to make their sentiments unmistakably heard. 

The situation is this. Petitions against Sunday open- 
ing have beep pouriog in from all quarters; they have 
been mainly, perhaps exclusively, directed to the United 
States Commission, representing the Government. It is 
doubtless safe to say that the mass of these petitions were 
not even read by the Secretary of the Commission. The 
nature of the papers being ascertained, they were simply 
tiled or pigeon-holed. At the last meeting of the Commis- 
sion, the Secretary stated that a large tumber of these 
petitions were in his hands from every section of the coun- 
try, and he asked for instructions. The Commission decid- 
ed that the initiative in this matter properly belonged to the 
Local Directory ; that action by the Commission was now, 
at least, inopportune ; that when the Local Directory sub- 
mitted the “ rules and regulations’’ for the government of 
the Exposition it would be the province of the Commission 
to pass upon this matter ; and that meanwhile the petitions 
be placed on file. 

On the other hand the Local Directory are of the opinion 
that present action by them with reference to the Sunday 
opening of the Exposition is premature. The avowed 
reasons for this judgment are, that the question is sure to 
arouse conflict, and as many other questions are now nec- 
essarily before the Directory involving serious conflict of 
judgment, this question of Sunday opening should not be 
raised until it is absolutely necessary to meet it; and that 
next spring there is to be another election of Local Direct- 
ors, and some of the present Board will probably resign 
and others will be voted out, and hence any action taken 
by the present Directory may possibly be reversed. 

These are the open and acknowledged reasons influ 
encing the two bodies. Whether there are, besides, secret 
reasons,consciously or unconsciously determining the action 
of these responsible parties, it is not for me to say; but I 
respectfully raise the question whether the avowedreasons 
are any justification for this extraordinary course taken 
with wide, respectable and urgent petitions from the sov- 
ereign people. Itought to be made emphatically clear to 
both Commissioners and Directors that this voice of the 
people is not sent up to be silenced fora couple of years. 
The people, the sober, law-abiding, home-defending, labor- 
guarding, Sabbath-loving people want this matter settled, 
80 that it may be published to the ends of the earth. No 
harm can come from the official announcement. 

Meanwhile, itshould be understood that there is no founda- 
tion whatever for the report, telegraphed over the country, 
that a prominent German had been given a pledge by the 
Directory or the Commission that the gates of the Exposi- 
tion would be opened on Sunday, and liquor sold en the 
premises, as one inducement to his paying over his sub- 
scription, These gentlemen are not quite ready to commit 
official suicide. 

Meanwhile, however, it 1s an open secret, and to the 
shame of our national manhood be it confessed, that the 
gate receipts are going to enter as an important factor into 
this problem of Sunday opening. The railroads centering 
here can dump a hundred thousand people into this city 
with their Sunday excursion trains. What that will mean 
in the way of svollen receipts, it is easy to determine. 
What that will mean in the way of disturbed peace, social 
disorder, opportunity of vice and crime, flagrant broils and 
injury to labor, it is just as easy to determine. With the 
saloons of Chicago wide open throughout Sunday, what is 
to prevent many a locality from becoming a kind of pande- 
monium? 

Churches, societies, conventions, assemblies, confer 
ences, institutions, having any regard for the interests 
that through all our four hundred years of history have 
been conserved and promoted by the American Sabbath, 
should at once and widely and determinedly make them- 
selves heard, and insist that this question should have 
settlement. Let every religious newspaper in the land 
ring out with earnest protest against this official profana- 
tion of the Sabbath, and this official breaking down of one 
of the safeguards of labor, in the interests of a sordid ma- 
terialism and desire for gain. And why should not the 
authorities at Washington be appealed to? This is dis- 
tinctively an Exposition by the Government, and for which 
the Government is responsible; and the Government 
should see to it that its official agents do not shift the 
responsibility of so gross an affront to the better senti- 








of the Exposition would be, from their own shoulders to 
the shoulders of the Local Directory. Thunder away, my 
good INDEPENDENT! 


& 


DR. PENTECOST IN CALCUTTA. 


BY G. F, PENTECOST, D.D. 





I AMsure your readers will not be uninterested to know 
tbat after a safe and prosperous voyage we have arrived in 
India and begun our work. Also that God has been gra- 
cious and vouchsafed us a hearty and warm welcome from 
all the missionaries and Christian workers here, as well as 
from many people who are not specially or even at all in- 
terested in missionary work. 

I have been preaching daily for more than a week to a 
large company of English-speaking native Bengali gentle- 
mep,at which meetings there have been marked tokensof the 
presence of the Holy Spirit. A daily morning prayer-meet- 
ing, held at 7:45 A. M., is attended by a company that taxes 
the capacity ot the ‘‘Old Church Room.” Pressing invita- 
tion from all parts of India are pouriog in upon us asking 
us to “‘ come over ana help’”’ them. 

The European residents of Calcutta are also interested, 
and avery kindly invitation, headed by one of the Justices 
of the High Court, and signed by many of the leading citi- 
zens, asking that some meetings be held for them, has been 
received, and the Opera House bas been taken, and the 
meetings will begin next week. ‘ 

The outlook for India seems to me to be most hopeful. All 
the older missionaries are full of expectation. Important con- 
versions, and many of them, are being reported from mapy 
of thestations. A general feeling of expectancy is present 
in the hearts of almost all Christians who are in the work 
It seems to me that now isthe time to strengthen every 
station and multiply them. Every station, so far asI can 
see, is greatly undermanned. 

I venture to ask that you will earnestly beseech all 
American Christians to make fervent prayer for an out- 
pouring of the Spirit on India, and for special favor and 
power to attend our present evangelistic mission. 

What is most needed now (and unless itis given the work 
of God will drag on slowly and wearily), is a mighty out- 
pouring of the Spirit. The dry bones are moving and com- 
ing together, and the flesh of the Christian hosts is coming 
upon them; but this great army of dead men will not, can- 
not, arise until the Spirit be poured out, and that chiefest 
blessing comes only when God’s people are crying out to 
him. If the week of prayer might be extended toanother 
week, and the whole week be spent in searching the Scrip- 
ture for promises and pleading them forthe heathen world, 
another great revival like that of 1857-1860 might reason- 
ably be expected which, beginning among the heathen, 
would overflow into our own lend. 

Will you ask our pastors throughout America to preach 
a special sermon on and our people to make special prager 
for India. Urge our men of wealth and all contributorsto 
double and increase their subscriptions to the various 
Missionary Boards and call for one hundred of our very 
best young men to offer themselves for the field. It is ab- 
solutely of no good to send second-class men to India. 


& 


PRAYER FOR CALCUTTA. 


BY THE REV. H, C, STUNTZ, M.A., 
EDITOR OF “* THE INDIAN WITNESS.” 








WILL all American Christians remember the special 
evangelistic work in Calcutta in prayer? The request 
comes from the fullness of our hearts. Dr. Pentecost and 
Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, with English and Scotch friends, 
have come to aid local workers in a great effort to bring 
salvation to this great city. The workers who have come, 
and those who have spent years in the field, would make 
their coming yield its last possibility of blessing, by God’s 
help. For this reason they request that prayer, united, 
definite, importunate prayer, be made for Calcutta. If this 
request does not come in time to lay before the Churches 
during the Week of Prayer, will not all the pastors bring 
it before their congregations as a special subject for united 
prayer? 

I feel like pressing the matter because of the tremendous 
urgency of the case. Calcutta is the metropolis of this 
million-peopled land. More Europeans and Eurasians re- 
side here than in any other city in Asia. Here the official 
classes of the English in India live; here are English doctors, 
lawyers, bankers, merchants, brokers, editors and officials; 
here are some thousands of middle-class European and Eura- 
sian civil engineers, builders, railway employés, clerks, etc. 
A few out of all these thousands fear the Lord. The multi- 
tude live without God and without hopein the world The 
wealthier merchant and official classes satisfy themselves, 
or try to do so, with the thin veneer of tormal religiousr ess 
of High Churchism, or scoff at all and any forms of godli- 
ness; all these Europeans are called ‘‘ Christians’ by the 
Hindus and Mahommedans about them. In them they see 
all they see of Christ, and his spirit. It need not be said 
that their example is about the most formidable obstacle 
to successful mission work. It mustbeso. Itisso. Then 
there are the thousands of young Hindus and Mahomme- 
daus who have received an English education in Govern- 
ment and Mission schools. Hundreds and thousands of 
these have given up their own religion and are drifting into 
Deism, a bald Atheism, or into the various branches of the 
Brahmo Somaj. Hundreds of these young men are sincere 
seekers for light. Many are disciples of Christ so far as 
they can bein secret. In the flow of a strong tide of relig- 
ious movement hundreds of these wavering ones would 
come out boldly for Christ. 

What we need, and what we expect from God, isa mighty 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit in convicting and converting 
power. For this we are praying daily and hourly. Dr. 
Pentecost is preaching in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power, Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins are singing the Gospel as 





our praying friends in the home land is prayer to God that 
he wiil use these or other means to do a work which shall 
compel these Oriental doubters to say with Sanballat and 
Geshem, ‘ This work is wrought of God.’”’ No evidence of 
Christianity would so profoundly move India as the bless- 
ing we ask you t9 pray for. Will you do it, Brother Pastor; 
will you remember this city and these workers? Will you 
get your people to pray for the work? Can you not call a 
special prayer-meeting for the purpose? A mighty revival 
here would thrill the whole Empire. Pray for Calcutta. 


> 
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THE METHODIST LAY VOTE ON WOMEN. 


RETURNS of the vote of the laity of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on the question whether women shall be eli- 
gible as delegates to the General Conference, are now com- 
ing in by districts. By the courtesy of presiding elders, 
who have by our request filled out blanks furnished by us, 
with the vote of the districts, we are enabled to present 
herewith the vote in many districts: By direction of the 
General Conference the votes of the churches in every dis- 
trict are to be sent to the Presiding Elder, by whom they 
are to be reported to the Annual Conference to which he 
belongs. 











District. Conference. For. Ag’st. 
Harrisburg .............. Central Pennsylvania..... 422 1,277 
Se chaadattncésscuseus a eee 251 659 
Philadelphia............ = | sxsmceenecctateueta 278 447 
Chestertown............. OP ti enehia aie 484 669 
Philadelphia ............ Fast German............... 7 693 
NN os ccecaracaddos East Maine ................ 397 78 
Jacksonville........ .... I i ie niacin ncecitecaonscare 3 266 
Gainesville............. ; aE” | sieeweiusinnsiadh acest 91 563 
Pn cc0cenycayeneueies Bee Tretia da daiiste weucs 41 192 
BD vn cctnaceceese set MINE a cc widdigndtndavcuce bs 140 1 
IL néccuvveccesvcesuu South Georgia............. 2 20 
eee ER he cscceyenendsa ee 131 169 
Pine Bluff...... SBE te oe eae 39 241 
Baton Ronge........ ... ee 103 778 
I ines ccalt jleieireacd eT ee ae ae 18 17 
North New Orleans...... Tlic - Witnsgia so hahitin infalicea 505 874 
South New Orleans..... Pt te or diiabiia dines tadinbe kau 242 75 
US as cetcais ceann SNS kencsmepesramaicuc 586 197 
PEE esiccccces cove Ds ct acacasceeaees. ac 769 121 
Jersey City........ .... MINS dcSepaccdcoamsas 464 691 
North Boston............ New England.............. 1,352 513 
New Bedford............ New England Southern... 1,087 323 
a .. New Hampshire........... 517 34 
Sh 6s occcscnnevedes po 431 737 
BIS oxesctactsanees “ 5S Re ee ot 615 850 
BI se ciccnincevsten 2. eee 530 848 
New York East..... .... New York East............ 486 984 
eee Mg iig he ee 43 818 
Adams..... ...... ...... Northern New York....... 224 385 
eit abe. warsimncinteniinn ” oT inne 336 386 
aS i an Ce sein 325 271 
Medic. <tens oenes-auws A eee 264 42 
CR civ ecnaidestavdve ar * De ee seo: 440 53 
ID ci sceaitevecaecad a. etic eae a 90 
N. W. Philadelphia..... Philadelphia..... ......... 742 997 
W. Philadelphia......... 7. 4 ‘oblate eedimewed 873 1,375 
S. Philadelphia.......... ee ee 727 1,564 
East Florida........ .... St. Jobn’s River.......... a» W 41 
Er _ ar 282 102 
I cesnsnen ks <caceei bit tkccecensceosese 481 356 
Gainesville .............. ee ee eee 145 353 
SE igedas atanuceeses eg Te eee - 776 
MN (a ivexsansawisadens sp RE ee 176 367 
ree South Carolina............. 128 2,912 
DEEDS. <<. nvncce Soc Met es eeisduacenceedsose. 139 409 
Digs occcsccccccess oY - :audainen amma cocicen 65 246 
St. Johnsbury.. ......... Paice xtasciee chancek 335 155 
Baltimore............. A 398 236, 
ee oF? |"). ebealedoamebaebmecl 45 51 
Aer ee <r eee 116 242 
os at <iceenskechised i ES 98 294 
I vcavgetscacnces aiee Wilmington..............., 858 809 
 nntecuadecenheiuats , Paar - 0 640 
St lia bicceckse sume PD ksnse crccarsacen - 545 463. 
San Francisco........... EE - 884 274 
Cincinnati .........2...0¢ Central German........... - il 1,165 
BG FORANG..... .cccccceses Central Mlinois............ 899 179 
Auburn ..................Central New York......... 187 237 
GS cic Sciceshtntaotnedortile dauatbeohia 230 297 
I . .csccotemaneeae Central Olio... ..........06 1,017 198 
PR cis ic stceee ne ° = a Oe bees 1,046 225 
MM Waahkes.......+0c000s- Chicago German.......... 28 1,197 
CnetMAl 2... cccecccess ey ee 687 336 
ID candensanccnee ad pelcaalanceunee ore wo 22: 
North Denver........... ere - 52% 89 
| See Columbia River............ 146 37 
ER isicvviierseecnm MIke ‘Roiid aineswenine 300 40 
Council Biuffs...... .... Des Moines.......... ...... 1,031 156 
| eee Sox sprrsceauwsrnatads - 556 124 
ils Grpiicesainnniinnie Be | Neieeitin died iaalt aeaatistihades 1,580 305 
Pant BRP. 2... cccecccccs Teak Seip dinn eeadsaabonk 1,011 153 
Lake Superior........... wD . gcdansteenasan wees 580 183 
ENED cc crcccccsecs NS cmctic wn tia-ok atenceia 819 614 
I vcs ads'cvescwencd EEE noe - 809 223 
PD cebscectinnens ca” cciaaditumees ence 58 2 
Jacksonville............. RS wicks cidiedchesess . 516 141 
inks onetceeconens pe ES Oe 1,100 195 
PE cektncneccewenns i ccintscetsuscube: es 7 193 
Indianapolis............. PY t diake dachewicdaw nas nakin 887 203 
GI idccancnscccuenes 0 ery ae 887 174 
I axias.cknetse. oe DINE gcc cvcneseeenesene 228 179 
RS chdddws canemseme SN a xdiekiae aporeeniee 1,131 99 
ee , ee 1,000 157 
Grand Rapids........... ie . ubinanaarnmieopen nt 1,042 143 
roa aWenuneaseen —— oe oe 24 148 
asd ccatcaevosegne acc scicccwsseccaca 475 157 
BE iccacessves, vécet i tee nibegia gtastnck 111 
| eee PEAS. 126 27 
Gees WOMB... ... <0. csccces TF  ‘pudundnngdntebesewk 50 12 
EE, anit cccotewnnssen North Dakota.............. 108 12 
hes antetecun ose ° PEE “demeheih ween 74 17 
ree - soot Fs ene 70 7 
So. Minnesota ........... Northern German......... 88 724 
Se siicc arti naire ames BIRGER GR «os cicec dsc cecce 499 263 
Ra aannavneoes ee - TT eer ee 787 339 
Re ics si cdvccwessci Die We BI. onc ncccnce 622 294 
gd. Gk Coit cee nos dbe BAO MR cadctes decvccs 433, 119 
Ft.§ Dodge.... ...... .... " Fi Shige “wiletaed 87 12 
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District. Conference. For. Ag’st. 
Ida Grove................ ag esas enesaian “8 602 89 
ET ME cn cwcesccases we a Caner eapacaearee 451 57 
Burlington............... N. W. Swedish............. 244 269 
Gc be ce scscees “ eee er ee 333 280 
RE ee Norwegian and Danish... 54 75 
St. Paul, Minneapolis.. * ai ee 77 232 
Tea NS ga adanadsunvianthensss 819 426 
Portsmouth ............. ne Oe ose 243 
Grant’s Pass.........--+. OO Ere rr 175 14 
SESE Pe TIN nc cccencvscee 277 43 
_ RE A EE ” a | ehh cemuneahele 247 21 
EE ccccuwnisebeceens I vc s.cnsccctas ease 754 216 
Ba dsicccsves vadeserta ws es Je seeesvinvesws 726 185 
Gy ico dcneshe<es cede St. Louis German.. ....... 747 74 
Indianapolis............. G6. BH. Tediats............... &® 262 
Moore’s Hill............. « FO oe ioe at Nees wae 08's 910 276 
Los Angeles.............. Southern California...... 66 153 
Santa Barbara.......... “ » eae 270 24 
icc xs cece ce enenan Southern Ilinois........... 605 134 
CO eee 7 TE en, 123 
Ga Sadcenacesedtuscses * oF ass wee 271 
. Ae -  Scueakoaeae ee 155 
IR ono ckccaseneee West Nebraska........ ... 666 57 
Ry eer * ° gas Sea 405 90 
GEE ci. chbccenteornns ? - na ete ots 3il 41 
Parkersburg............-. West Virginia ............. 5ll 324 
CPT ee Tee West Wisconsin.... ..... 31:3 57 
SRMBTIII eos o0ccccrcees EE 136 
SN ax. ction nekadnes ” shies. th. ainten Seer A 83 
sc ccccciavdeneaes RN ccs saceasdscctecosaw ace 19 
PR icccocseechanecakee Wr “etbinsktavsaenesian 83 2 
Wyoming Mission...... Ee if 
WR cc icccn cscs as cesdcsecee ; boas 10 4 
* > pokae jSieeuee TP iain Cotas oa ; 4 21 
CI ocnnncedsineetsies oF”  sdgiaibeavnieren heel’ £6 
I. 6. inn <h.nasdric cane od Tt 56 17 
Washington............. ET 300 
Totals this week, 131 districts......... .63,462 42,987 
Previously reported, 223 districts.............. 128,601 76,143 
Grand total, 354 districts............ ..... 192,063 119,130 
Majority for admission.......... . 12,933 
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ZOCKLER’S STATISTICS OF CHRISTIANITY. 





In Zéckler’s *“‘ Handbuch der theologischen Wissen- 
schaften,” Vol. I{I, the editor has published what is evi 
dently the result of a careful collection of statistics and 
data from all the ends andcorners of Christianity. As be 
has drawn, in not a few cases, from sources not accessible 
to American Church statisticians, a brief résumé of his 
figures will not be unacceptable. He has four tables, one 
of Church statistics according to nations; a second of the 
growth of Protestantism as compared with that of Roman 
Catholicism; a third on Church governments and tke 
clergy; a fourth on the Confessional statistics of Europe 
and America. ; 

Of Orthodox or Eastern Christians there are 87,000,000, 
of whom 76,000,000 are regular adherents in Russia, Greece, 
the Balkan countries and Turkey, and 11,000,000 are Rus- 
sian sects. The total number of adherents of Oriental 
churches is 4,200,000, namely Nestorians, 100,000, Arme- 
nians 2,300,000, Jacobites 1,500,000. There are 205,000,000 
Roman Catholics, 4,480,000 Orthodox Greeks connected 
with Rome, with 520.000 Maronites, Thomas Christians 
and others. The total number of Orientals is thus nearly 
92,000,000, of Roman Catholics 210,000 000, while Protest- 
apnts number 150,000,000. Ofthe last mentioned 47,000,000 
are Lutherans, 25,500,000 Presbyterians and Independents 
(Congregationalists), 24 000,000 Episcopalians, 33,625,000 
Methodists, Baptists and smaller denominations. The total 
number of Christians is 452,000,000. 

The growth of the Churches is encouraging to Protest- 
ants. In 1786 the number of Protestants in Europe was 
37,000,000, of Roman Catholics 80,000,000, of the Greek 
Church 40,000,000. In 1886 the pbumber of Protestants was 
85,000,000, of Roman Catholics 154,000,000, of the Greeks 
83,000,000, showing a Protestant increase in this century 
of 2.30 per cent., a Roman Catholic of 1 92 and Greek of 2.07. 
In 1786 the number of Protestants in North America was 
computed at 2,700,000; of Roman Catholics at 190,000. One 
hundred years later the former numbered 47,000,000, the 
latter about 19,930,000, an increase of 3.37 per cent in the 
former case, of 2.04 in the latter. Missionary statistics 
show similar facts. In 1790 the total number of Roman 
Catholic converts from heathendom was computed at 1 325,- 
000, of Protestants 30,000. Now the former number 2,426,- 
000, the latter 915,000; the former have thus scarcely doub- 
led their successes, the latter report twenty times the 
number of their converts a century ago. 

The government of the Orthodox Church is divided ac- 
cording to countries. In the Turkish Empire there are 4 
patriarchates, namely, that of Constantinople with 80 sub- 
ordinate archbishoprics and bishoprics; Antiochia, with 
15; Jerusalem, with 8; and Alexandria with 1. In Hellas 
there are 11 archbishops and 13 bishops. In Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Servia there are 4 metropolitan bishops. in 
the Russian Empire there are 58 exarchies under control 
of the Holy Synod. The secular clergy number about 
100.000, the monks 10,512, the nuns 14,574 The total 
nunber of higher dignitaries in the regular Oriental 
Church is thus 190. The Nestorians have 2 patriarchs 
with many subordinate metropolitan bishops and 
others. The Thomas Christians have only priests. 
Of the Monophysites, the Armenians (é.¢., the non United) 
have 1 catholicos and more than 100 bishops (the United 
Armenians having 2 patriarchs); the Syrian Jacobites, 1 
patriarch, 1 primos and 12 bishops; the Coptic Church has 
1 patriarch and 12 bishops in Egypt and 1 abuna,1 priur 
and 7 bishops in Abyssinia. The Maronites, nominally 
connected with Rome, have § regular bishops and a num 
ber in partibus. The Roman Catholics have 72 cardinals, 
74 patriarchs, 161 archbishops of the Latin rite, and 22 of 
the Oriental, making atotal of 183. Of the bishoprics of 
the Latin rite, 86 are called ‘‘exempt’’—i.¢., are directly con 
trolled by the Pope; 595 are suffragans, and 56 areof the 

Oriental rite, making a total af 737, There are 18 higher 





prelates without dioceses, making the total membership 
of the hierarchy 1,084. In addition to these there are 7 
apostolic delegations, 108 apostolic vicariates, 35 apostolic 
prefectures—these three being mission offices—the sum of 
all hierarchical titles being thus 1,234. In the Established 
Church of England the number of hierarchical offices 1s 
124; in the United States the Episcopal Church numbers 69 
bishops. The Lutheran Church bas a hierarchial form of 
government only inthe Scandinavian lands. Sweden has 1 
archbishop and 11 bishops; Norway has 6 bishops; Den- 
mark, including Iceland, 8, and Finland 1 archbishop and 
2 bishops. In Germany the Lutheran Churches are gov- 
erned by consistory, there being one for every country or 
province, thus making about fifty inall. In France, Hun- 
gary, Austria, Holland and elsewhere a similar organiza- 
tion exists. In North Americaand Austria synods have 
been organized and‘the congregational system prevails, the 
synods having no legislative or judicia), but only advisory 
powers. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE General Theological Seminary of this city (Protes- 
tant Episcopal), will get $45,000 from the will of Miss 
Mary Edson, which has just been admitted to probate. 





....Last Sunday in all the Catholic churches in the 
country an encyclical letter from the Pope was read, mak- 
ing a plea for contributions to a special fund for mission- 
ary work in Africa. 


....-Arrangements have been made by the Evangelical 
churches of this city to hold union meetings this week, in 
observance of the Week of Prayer, under the auspices of 
the Evangelical Alliance. 


....Dr. E. P. Goodwin has accepted the appointment to 
preach the sermon before the International Congregational 
Council in London next July. He will admirably repre- 
sent American Congregationalism. 


...-A number of representatives of the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church have corporated astmmer educa- 
tional institute for the benefit of colored Methodists at 
Interlaken, just north of Deal Lake, on the Jersey coast. 


....-According to the Methodist Year-Book for 1891, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church now has 2,236,463 members, 
13,279 itinerant ministers, and 22.103 churches The same 
authority gives the number of Methodists of all branches 
in this country as 4,980,240. 


....-The Society of Friends in America, according to a 
table of statistics just published in The Christian Work- 
er, has 781 meetings, 1,093 ministers and 76,136 members. 
These figures only embrace the ten yearly meetings be- 
longing to what is known as the Progressive Body of 
Friends. 


....Commissioner Smith, of the Salvation Army, who re- 
cently resigned, has published a statement in which he 
asserts that he undertook the work set forth in General 
Booth’s book * In Darkest Evgland,’’ with the understand- 
ing that the scheme was to be directed by aseparate de- 
partment. When the Salvation Army officials decided 
otherwise he resigned. 


.... We much regret to hear the news of the burning of 
the missionary college at Aintab, Turkey. This institu- 
tion was built up by the late President Trowbridge, and 
has a strong corps of professors, including three Arme- 
nians of fine culture, educated at the Yale Theologicel 
Seminary and the Sheffield Scientific School. The female 
seminary in Aintab suffered by fire sometime ago. The 
loss of the college by the destruction of its bnildings is 
about $12,000, which represents a gocd deal more there than 
it would here. The building was the most prominent in 
the city. We trust the money will be given for its speedy 
rebuilding. 


....A committee was appointed by the annual conference 
of the English Wesleyan body last August, to consider the 
possibility of evading the legal requirements which now 
compel Wesleyan ministers to change their circuits every 
three years. The committee met in London last month 
and organiz:d with the President of the Conference in the 
chair. Some of the members of the committee thought it 
undesirable to have any change, and expressed the belief 
that the legal difficulties in the way are insuperable. 
Some, however, favored a modification of the itinerancy. 


One of the members of the committee, a lawyer, thought 
that an act of Parliament would do away with the difticul- 
ties. A sub committee was appointed to consider and re- 
port whether it would be possible to secure an act of Par- 
liament without the consent of the trustees, who are the 
legal holders of the Church property. 


....Mrs. A. R. Brown, the Superintendent of the 
Woman’s Branch of the New York City Mission and 
Tract Society, died suddenly on Friday evening, January 
2d. Mrs. Brown was born en the 6th of June, 1826, and 
began her work of overseeing the work of the City Mis- 
sion in 1873. Under her care the Woman’s Branch as- 
sumed very Jarge proportions, and became a power for good 
in the city. Under her care were about forty five lady mis- 
sionaries, whose work was confined to the poorer parts of 
the towa below 14th Street. She it was who conceived the 
idea of female trained nurses, to go to the homes of the 
poor, who were not in position to go tothe hospital. She 
was the starter of the Day nurseries for children of poor 
mothers, of which this society has three in <peretien. 
Under her management, too, the ‘‘Home for Christian 
Workers’? was inaugurated, and there the lady-workers 
have a comfortable home from which to go forth to their 
daily ministrations. She also started a yearly training 
class for those who desired to enter the work of the City 
Mission, from whieh class many have gone forth to this 
work, both in our own metropolis and in the foreign field. 
Sbe was one of the managers of the Female Guardian 
Society, and had her hand on many of the benevolent 
enterprises ot this city, which have for their aim the up 
lifting of the fallen, and the comforting of the destitute, 
such as Helping Hands for poor women aud sewing schools 
for children. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARNETT, AARON, Bethlehem, W. Va., resigns. 
BENNETT, N. E., Wilmington, O., resigns. 
BOOTA, F. S.S., Newport, N. J., resigns. 


BRADFORD, J. C.. Gorsuch, Penn., accepts call to New Balti- 
more Landing, N. Y. 


BROMLEY, E., Pawtucket, accepts call to Providence, R. I. 

DUNBAR, M. M., Lower Mills, Mass., died December 28th, 
aged 72. 

eogpy is. E. C., North Stratford, accepts call to Chester, 


HACKETT, W., rec. December 28th, Palmer, Mass. 
HARDY, G. B., Wheaton, accepts call to Page, N. Dak. 
JONES, N. B.. East Boston, accepts call to Reading, Mass. 


ear. ~~-haty H., New Hartford, accepts call to South Windsor, 
‘onn, 


LOPP, C. E., rec. December 3d, Newark, N. J. 

ROBERTS, J., Burlington, accepts call to Cassville, N. Y. 
HERR, J. D., rec. January 4th. Norwich, Conn. 
WEAVER, &. J., Bozrahville, called to East Lyme, Mass. 


bate ~ ca C. 8., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Bristol, 
enn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BASSETT, Austin B., Williamstown, accepts call to East ch., 
Ware, Mass. 

BOWEN, FREDERICK, Avon, accepts call to La Harpe, Il. 


BROWNVILLE, Joun W., Colebrock, accepts call to New Bos- 
ton, N. H. 


CHASE, James B., Hull, accepts cali to Iowa Falls, Ia. 


CORKIN, 0. L , Methodist. Des Moines, accepts call to Pet 
Bethel and Taimage, la. . - en 


DUNHAM, WARREN N.., Berwick, accepts call to Wittemburg, Ia. 

FULLER, NaTaan E., Java, accepts call to Corning, N. Y. 

ners. E. I., Wheaton, IIl., accepts call te Copemish, 
Mich. 


HAIRE, WILLIAM C., Paynesville, Minn., resigns. 


HALL. GeorGe EK. Dover, N. H., called to Jennings Ave. ch., 
Cleveland, 0. 


JACKMAN, GEORGE W., Chicago, IIl., accepts call to Alexan- 
dria, Minn. 


MARSH, WILLIAM B., Springfield, accepts call to Columbus, O. 

McCORD, Joun D., Armour Mission, Chicago, Ill., resigns. 

MURPHY, WittraM J., Middleton, accepts call to Woburn, 
Mags. . 


PIPES, ABNER M., Deming, N. M., accepts call to Pilgrim ch., 
Sioux City, la. 


QUAIFE, RosBert, Cleveland, O., resigns. 


RAYMOND, AnpDRew V. V., Albany, N. Y., called to Central ch., 
Boston, Mass. 


STEW ART, WILLA R., Clarion, accepts call to Anamosa, Ia. 
STRINGER, Frrta, Spring Valley, accepts call to Elgin, 111. 
WATERS, FRANK P., Riverton, Conn., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, THomas P., Winslow and Benton, Me., resigns. 


WRIGHT, W1111aM B., New Britain, Conn., called to Layfay- 
ette St. Pres. ch., Buffalo, N. Y. , —e 


TICKNOR, CHARLES H., Clio, Mich., resigns. 
TITCOMB, Paccip, Kensington, N. H., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 
BORG, J. F., Ogden, Ia., accepts call to Ishpeming, Mich. 


CHILLEEN, OLANS, White Hall, Mich., called to Irwin and 
Greensburg. Penn. 


DAVIS, J. B., West Liberty, O., resigns. 


HERSHISER. J. F., Lamartine, Peun., accepts call to Wasbing« 
tonviile, O. 


KUHN, J., Davis, called to Lanark, III. 

MANN, L.A., Mt. Jackson, Va., resigns. 

RYDBERG, 8. E., Irwin and Greensburg, Penn., resigns. 
WOLFORD, W. G., St. Pauls, Tenn., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BRADFORD, Davin G., Augusta, called to Tuscola, and to Tay-~ 
lorville, Il. 


BRANCH, RoOcwo, Harrison and Parish, accepts call to Salem 
and Bangor, Wis. 


CARROLL, J. E., Cleveland, O., accepts call to Brighton, Ii). 
CORNWELL, GeEorGE, Yorktown, called to Pound Ridge, N. Y. 
COYLE, Rosert F., Chicago, Il.. called to Oakland, Cal. 
DICKSON, RoBeRrt, Oakland, accepts call to El Cajon, Cal. 
DRAPER, ALLAN D., Batana, called to Syracuse, N. Y. 
GRANT, CHRISTOPHER C., Sehaghticoke, called to Catskitl, N.Y. 
HILL, M. L. PERINE, St. Paul, called to Macalester, Minn. 
nam ES, Frank S., Canajoharie, N. Y., accepts call to Easton, 
enn. 


KEELER. S. M., Smithbury, Conn., accepts cail to Jefferson- 
ville, Penn. 


LEVENGOOD, J. CHARLES, Honey Brook, called to Lower 
Merion, Penn. 


LOGAN, W. H., Dover, Del., accepts call to Princess Anne, Md. 


MacNAUGHTON, Joun, Morristown, N. J., called to Reformed 
(Dutch) ch., Twenty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 


MILLER, C. H., Halsted, Kan., accepts call to Kingfi 
Ei Reno, Oklahoma Ter. ° eteher and 


OLMSTEAD, H. F., Mt. Carmel, accepts call to Lochland, Ind. 
PHELPS, GeorGe O., Utica, called to Potsdam, N. Y. 
SPRINGER, THomas L., Hopewell, callea to Pequea, Penn. 
SMITH, FRANK Hyatt, Albany, N. Y., catled te Warren, Penn, 
TRICK, A. H., Cairo, accepts call to Sparta, Ill. 
WARRENDER, S. R , South Wales, called to Otego, N. Y. 
WILSON, G. E,, Kansas City, Mo., accepts call to Clyde, O.. 
WOLFF, A. T., Alton, Ill., called to Bloomington A ve. ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ADAMS, Henry A., Buffalo, N. Y., called to Chicago, Il. 
BARDENS, WILLIAM, Warsall, Ill., accepts call to St. Louis, 
Mo. j 


BRONSON, Artur D,, becomes priest ch. of the AS cension, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

DRYSDALE, J. BUCHANAN, Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

GUERIN, LAWRENCE, Maryville, Mo., accepts call to Le Mars, 
la. 

MASON, Lanvon R., Marietta, Ga., accepts call to Richmond, 
Va. 


OSBORN, W. H., Detroit, accepts call to Lansing, Mich. 
PERCIVAL, CU.8., Waterloo, becomes chaplain, Marshalltown, 
Ja. 


VINCENT, F. J., Lake Providence, La., accepts call to Paris 
‘exas. 


WRIGHT, CHARLES T., Mason, accepts call to South Pittsburgh 
Tenn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BOWNE, G. W., Ref. Epis., accepts cali to Holy Trinity, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

BRUCE, Joun G., Meth. Epis., Louisville, Ky., died Dec. 30th, 
aged 80. 


CRAIG, H. P., Reformed, Coeymans, called to North and South 
Hampton, ae 


Boeeess, S. B., United Pres., becomes pastor, Allentown, 
enn. 


rege, H. S., Univ., Pittsfield. Me., accepts call to Rutland, 
4% 


HAHN, I. 8., Reformed, Carrollton, O., resigns . 
HAGERTY, J. W., Free Baptist, Temperance, Mich.. resigns. 
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Uecligious Intelligence. 


THE SUNDAY OPENING OF THE COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 


BY HERRICK JOHNSON,D. D., 


PROFESSOR IN THE MCCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 


SHALL the United States be true to her historic past, as 
it concerns the Sabbath, in the Exposition to which now 
by official voice she has invited the Nations of the Earth? 
In other words, shall America exhibit her own goods? 
The American Sabbath is a distinct institution, character- 
istic of our soil, a child of the new continent. The Colum- 
bian Exposition will indeed open its gates to all the nations, 
but the Exposition is Columbia’s own, in commemoration 
of the discovery of this continent, and in honor of four 
hundred years of American history. That history would 
never have been written without the American Sabbath. 
Conspicuously this day has been at the forefront of influ- 
ences contributing to our natiora) prosperity, and to the 
benignant favor of Almighty God. When we come to call 
the roll of our institutions and tell the world about them, 
shall we thrust out the American Sabbath from the list, 
and substitute for it a continental importation? One 
would think the question need only be asked to be an- 
swered. But it might as well be understood that if this 
Columbian Exposition is not to trample on our national 
traditions, and strike a blow at the chief safeguard of labor 
and the home, the people of this land who care for the 
Sabbath have got to do some mixghty vigorous protesting, 
and to make their sentiments unmistakably heard. 

The situation is this. Petitions against Sunday open- 
ing have been pouring in from all quarters; they have 
been mainly, perhaps exclusively, directed to the United 
States Commission, representing the Government. It is 
doubtless safe to say that the mass of these petitions were 
not even read by the Secretary of the Commission. The 
nature of the papers being ascertained, they were simply 
tiled or pigeon-holed. At the last meeting of the Commis- 
sion, the Secretary stated that a Jarge utumber of these 
petitions were in his hands from every section of the coun- 
try, and he asked for instructions. The Commission decid- 
ed that the initiative in this matter properly belonged to the 
Local Directory ; that action by the Commission was now, 
at least, inopportune ; that when the Local Directory sub- 
mitted the “‘ rules and regulations’’ for the government of 
the Exposition it would be the province of the Commission 
to pass upon this matter ; and that meanwhile the petitions 
be placed on file. 

On the other hand the Local Directory are of the opinion 
that present action by them with reference to the Sunday 
opening of the Exposition is premature. The avowed 
reasons for this judgment are, that the question is sure to 
arouse conflict, and as many other questions are now nec- 
essarily before the Directory involving serious conflict of 
judgment, this question of Sunday opening should not be 
raised until it is absolutely necessary to meet it; and that 
next spring there is to be another election of Local Direct- 
ors, and some of the present Board will probably resign 
and others will be voted out, and hence any action taken 
by the present Directory may possibly be reversed. 

These are the open and acknowledged reasons influ 
encing the two bodies. Whether there are, besides, secret 
reasons,consciously or unconsciously determining the action 
of these responsible parties, it is not for me to say; but I 
respectfully raise the question whether the avowed'reasons 
are any justification for this extraordinary course taken 
with wide, respectable and urgent petitions from the sov- 
ereign people. Itought to be made emphatically clear +o 
both Commissioners and Directors that this voice of the 
people is not sent up to be silenced fora couple of years. 
The people, the sober, law-abiding, home-defending, labor- 
guarding, Sabbath-loving people want this matter settled, 

80 that it may be published to the ends of the earth, No 
harm can come from the official announcement. 

Meanwhile, itshould be understood that there is no founda- 
tion whatever for the report, telegraphed over the country, 
that a prominent German had been given a pledge by the 
Directory or the Commission that the gates of the Exposi- 
tion would be opened on Sunday, and liquor sold en the 
premises, as one inducement to his paying over his sub- 
scription. These gentlemen re not quite ready to commit 
official suicide. 

Meanwhile, however, it 1s an open secret, and to the 
shame of our national manhood be it confessed, that the 
gate receipts are goiug to enter as animportant factor into 
this problem of Suoday opening. The railroads centering 
here can dump a hundred thousand people into this city 
with their Sunday excursion trains. What that will mean 
in the way of svollen receipts, it is easy to determine. 
What that will mean in the way of disturbed peace, social 
disorder, opportunity of vice and crime, flagrant broils and 
injury to labor, it is just as easy to determine. With the 
saloons of Chicago wide open throughout Sunday, what is 
to prevent many a locality from becoming a kind of pande- 
monium? 

Churches, societies, conventions, assemblies, confer 
ences, institutions, baviog apy regard for the interests 
that through all our four hundred years of history have 
been conserved and promoted by the American Sabbath, 
should at once and widely and determivedly make them- 
selves heard, and insist that this question should have 
settlement. Let every religious newspaper in the land 
ring out with earnest protest against this official profana- 
tion of the Sabbath, and this official breaking down of one 
of the safeguards of labor, in the interests of a sordid ma- 
terialism and desire for gain. And why should not the 
authorities at Washington be appealed to? This is dis- 
tinctively an Exposition by the Government, and for which 
the Government is responsible; and the Government 
should see to it that its official agents do not shift the 
responsibility of so gross an affront to the better senti- 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


January 8, 1891. 





ment and conviction of the people, as the Sunday opening 
of the Exposition would be, from their own shoulders to 
the shoulders of the Local Directory. Thunder away, my 
good INDEPENDENT! 
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DR. PENTECOST IN CALCUTTA. 
BY G. F, PENTECOST, D.D. 








I AMsure your readers will not be uninterested to know 
tbat after a safe and prosperous voyage we have arrived in 
India and begun our work. Also that God has been gra- 
cious and vouchsafed us a hearty and warm welcome from 
all the missionaries and Christian workers here, as well as 
from many people who are not specially or even at all in- 
terested in missionary work. 

I have been preaching daily for more than a week to a 
large company of English-speaking native Bengali gentle- 
menp,at which meetings there have been marked tokens of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit. A daily morning prayer-meet- 
ing, held at 7:45 A. M., is attended by a company that taxes 
the capacity ot the ‘‘Old Church Room.” Pressing invita- 
tion from all parts of India are pouriog in upon us asking 
us to “‘ come over and help” them. 

The European residents of Calcutta are also interested, 
and avery kindly invitation, headed by one of the Justices 
of the High Court, and signed by many of the leading citi- 
zens, asking that some meetings be held for them, has been 
received, and the Opera House bas been taken, and the 
meetings will begin next week. " 

The outlook for India seems to me to be most hopeful. All 
the older missionaries are full of expectation. Important cor- 
versions, and many of them, are being reported from mapy 
of thestations. A general feeling of expectancy is present 
in the hearts of almost all Christians who are in the work 
It seems to me that now isthe time to strengthen every 
station and multiply them. Every station, so far asI can 
see, is greatly undermanned. 

I venture to ask that you will earnestly beseech all 
American Christians to make fervent prayer for an out- 
pouring of the Spirit on India, and for special favor and 
power to attend our present evangelistic mission. 

What is most needed now (and unless itis given the work 
of God will drag on slowly and wearily), is a mighty out- 
pouring of the Spirit. The dry bones are moving and com- 
ing together, and the flesh of the Christian hosts is coming 
upon them; but this great army of dead men will not, can- 
not, arise until the Spirit be poured out, and that chiefest 
blessing comes only when God’s people are crying out to 
him. If the week of prayer might be extended toanother 
week, and the whole week be spent in searching the Scrip- 
ture for promises and pleading them for the heathen world, 
another great revival like that of 1857-1860 might reason- 
ably be expected which, beginning among the heathen, 
would overflow into our own lend. 

Will you ask our pastors throughout America to preach 
a special sermon on and our people to make special prager 
for India. Urge our men of wealth and all contributorsto 
double and increase their subscriptions to the various 
Missionary Boards and call for one hwndred of our very 
best young men to offer themselves for the field. It is ab- 
solutely of no good to send second-class men to India. 


-™ 


PRAYER FOR CALCUTTA. 


BY THE REV. H. C. STUNTZ, M.A., 
EDITOR OF “ THE INDIAN WITNESS.” 








WILL all American Christians remember the special 
evangelistic work in Calcutta in prayer? The request 
comes from the fullness of our hearts. Dr. Pentecost and 
Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, with English and Scotch friends, 
have come to aid local workers in a great effort to bring 
salvation to this great city. The workers who have come, 
and those who have spent years in the field, would make 
their coming yield its last possibility of blessing, by God’s 
help. For this reason they request that prayer, united, 
definite, importunate prayer, be made for Calcutta. If this 
request does not come in time to lay before the Churches 
during the Week of Prayer, will not all the pastors bring 
it before their congregations as a special subject for united 
prayer? 

I feel like pressing the matter because of the tremendous 
urgency of the case. Calcutta is the metropolis of this 
million-peopled land. More Europeans and Eurasians re- 
side here than in apy other city in Asia. Here the official 
classes of the English in India live; here are English doctors, 
lawyers, bankers, merchants, brokers, editors and officials; 
here are some thousands of middle-class European aod Eura- 
sian civil engineers, builders, railway employés, clerks, etc. 
A few out of all these thousands fear the Lord. The multi- 
tude live without God and without hopeinthe world The 
wealthier merchant and official classes satisfy themselves, 
or try to do so, with the thin veneer of tormal religiousr ess 
of High Churchism, or scoff at all and any forms of godli- 
ness; all these Europeans are called ‘‘ Christians’ by the 
Hindus and Mahommedans about them. In them they see 
all they see of Christ, and his spirit. It need not be said 
that their example is about the most formidable obstacle 
to successful mission work. It mustbeso. Itisso. Then 
there are the thousands of young Hindus and Mahomme- 
daus who have received an English education in Govern- 
ment and Mission schools. Hundreds and thousands of 
these have given up their own religion and are drifting into 
Deism, a bald Atheism, or into the various branches of the 
Brabmo Somaj. Hundreds of these young men are sincere 
seekers for light. Many are disciples of Christ so far as 
they can be in secret. In the flow of a strong tide of relig- 
ious movement hundreds of these wavering ones would 
come out boldly for Christ. 

What we need, and what we expect from God, isa mighty 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit in convicting and converting 
power. For this we are praying daily and hourly. Dr. 
Pentecost is preaching in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power, Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins are singing the Gospel as 





it has never before been sung here. And what we crave of 
our praying friends in the home land is prayer to God that 
he wiil use these or other means to do a work which shall 
compel these Oriental doubters to say with Sanballat and 
Geshem, ‘ This work is wrought of God.’”’ No evidence of 
Christianity would so profoundly move India as the bless- 
ing we ask you to pray for. Will you do it, Brother Pastor; 
will you remember this city and these workers? Will you 
get your people to pray for the work? Can you not call a 
special prayer-meeting for the purpose? A mighty revival 
here would thrill the whole Empire. Pray for Calcutta. 


» 
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THE METHODIST LAY VOTE ON WOMEN. 


RETURNS of the vote of the laity of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on the question whether women shall be eli- 
gible as delegates to the General Conference, are now com- 
ing in by districts. By the courtesy of presiding elders, 
who have by our request filled out blanks furnished by us, 
with the vote of the districts, we are enabled to present 
herewith the vote in many districts: By direction of the 
General Conference the votes of the churches in every dis- 
trict are to be sent to the Presiding Elder, by whom they 
are to be reported to the Annual Conference to which he 
belongs. 

District. 











Conference. For. Ag’st. 
SIU « cucusscogeeme Central Pennsylvania..... 422 1,277 
Mla sadudaecavnasdesiea PI as cchviiss. Sdncicices 251 659 
Philadelphia............ MT, geciida e's Muted ace 278 447 
Chestertown............. ee 484 869 
Philadelphia ..... eben East German............... 7 693 
ND ide cnnub'ie chao Hast Maine .....0....00.000 397 78 
Jacksonville........ .... a nsturnouaa: sokimddwen 3 266 
Gainesville............. ‘ T -  maniaienimeaha wearin 91 563 
sash roerseruaeewe Lalit 8, SEER CAN Po 41 192 
PR ncacbesdeeensa bod SES RS aires 140 1 
SED Ccdccnntendecaduce South Georgia............. 2 20 
Rises eecice coves NII, cccatnaccecesce te 131 169 
Pine Bluff...... insiebeves MPMI ose wdetecessscc 39 241 
Baton Ronge........ ... a re ee 103 778 
ee 7h ikem iteiie cdenacieccd 18 17 
North New Orleans...... lt acetate ita ie 505 874 
South New Orleans..... re A ae 242 758 
I ness nssc06seenen DNs. < «aie sohthtiekabuin ie 586 197 
PR cccicccss once | cl i 769 121 
Jeraey City........ cose MENG nsbecdicdcuuatcc 464 691 
North Boston............ New England.............. 1,352 318 
New Bedford............ New England Southern... 1,087 328 
Comeeed......cscce. - New Hampshire........... 517 S34 
SI axiscecdecsewten New Jersey........... ..... 431 737 
NIRS ~ 5 2uncehaanlabinss * i, Mass veneiewiawcn 615 850 
I icititnininssicn 2 ee 530 848 
New York East..... .... New York East............ 486 984 
Cd mn Fe tae ae ie 543 818 
Adams..... ...... ...... Northern New York....... 224 385 
Ci chGivake. aihegieduce - ween . 536 386 
ee ” eT) . Meeps 325 271 
PE iis. cebancdnccaxes ) 7 264 42 
ere “6 uae ne 440 53 
WI 6 cckeescicsescas ie. caves ‘ae oe 90 
N. W. Philadelphia..... Philadelphia..... ......... 742 997 
W. Philadelphia......... ee e » siete ics 873 1,375 
S. Philadelphia.......... a en me ae merees 727 1,564 
East Florida........ .... St. Jobn’s River.......... o W@W 41 
aR _ ae 282 102 
eine cane eeesicaeel BI Ricscsccccncedcnccce 481 356 
Gainesville .............. WEY | Aensuulgiidloe seit: alasha > 145 353 
_ ERE er 7 ‘Kase laesaioenbneies - 8 776 
a as a 176 367 
0 nes South Carolina............. 128 =. 2,912 
ESE RE a 139 409 
ve tckacacen sant OD  epehane apcesepioeetion 65 246 
St. Johnsbury.. ........ ikknksccrctconucceds 335 155 
Baltiopere......cccc00- o WOSMIMGIOM.... 000.0060605 - 398 286 
EN cia Sing. Nesanes T%:  guséuecendchin 45 51 
re ae ig a ee ee 116 242 
Piss 06d-tnkan ecennawe West Texas................ 98 204 
ae Wilmington................ 858 809 
ME ice tecsccccenccees mm Wind, “ewdndaccena 540 640 
Set Ne cn ccigaie oa - 545 463 
San Francisco........... I 60 asics vecncccus - 884 274 
| ES ERS Central German........... - il? 1,165 
| ee Central Illinois............ 899 179 
BEER cece ccescccsseeces Central New York........ - 197 237 
MRS aes <wesctnensdune ” i 230 207 
PI: 0s cncvconsvcese -Central Ohio............... 1,017 198 
ee ene eee ee i eae er 1,046 225 
Milweekee........000000. Chicago German......... . 2 tor 
Cimoinnatd .......cccccess I iirck Sericcs x tase 687 336 
ID kncavetasacene al RS Se ‘ ve 225 
North Denver........... SE i itca acsabedarnadans o 89 
, Columbia River............ 146 37 
PR DRGs iis vakn dnd cadesoae 300 40 
Council Bluffs...... .... Des Moines.......... ...... 1,031 156 
de eee NE +d Rccuadnnesauptuas 556 124 
| eee  wmadtineténeekuebaan 1,580 305 
Bae PEO. .0< cccccccccs DS © thew exndsaonia ewnitils 1,011 153 
Lake Superior........... TPF whit: uti vieoaaciaie doin 580 183 
ee IE 6 eat G aus oa 819 614 
IN 65 cavcccssecens EE EA ene - 809 223 
po eee ererrere San ddd decucusandn 58 23 
PaamaeaVilie. .....0000000 Ps ine wndeacedecccnes - 516 M41 
aia. cs hecosvens iy Paks dneads addeakeke xo te 1,100 195 
Eee Pesci n'hconemsadian 794 193 
Dttamaels. ...6..:« 000600 Tl Suapcabiieareaundoke 7 203 
Ee NE itantiheiullin seins Siw mekehaie 887 174 
BOOR,.0 «onc cscess0 as I ipresinecladaiow soni 228 179 
Pix ccacecccsasssieme I ree 1,151 99 
SD di visccscccease 7 coaeoe vewisee ove BED 157 
Grand Rapids........... ot Spaptatieciicknme’ el 1,042 143 
ies 0500 ih ecdaiaens 7 seb Seeeeveandes 724 148 
ie wadacknovaneacpats EE a 475 157 
ER cd swoawera: oveol vi ie <Vebisondaseencn! 111 
I os oncn cotenaee Montana.... .... eitaeodent 126 27 
gE | dusewhiosaeeianwtene 50 12 
EES | 108 12 
id idkcdetcaecee ave ” Pe  aaihae wanna 174 17 
WOsGWER .. 6006 cccecccs bi se ee 70 7 
So. Minnesota ........... Northern German......... 88 724 
in ian aucginca syste rm 499 2 
a Ritalss nxecinaine de * Wh, huigeitinegaiile, sania 787 339 
Pe | rrr ree N. W. Indiana............. 622 294 
neh Sividedvecadia Ee Ww Mis oddities stecass 433, 119 
PUB MOER0. 0. ccccee vse ne Pi Mipliie. “Ys hirdaieas 87 12 
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District. Conference. For. Ag’st. 
Ida Grove..............+- - Oe inknatedctuan Os 602 89 
4 vi rr. eimeadeasta keke 451 57 
Burlington............... N. W. Swedish............. 244 269 
Gad sks estan: O™ WO Seay Ceenweee 333 280 
is insicens tecodene Norwegian and Danish... 54 75 
St. Paul, Minneapolis.. * a a ape 77 232 
Rs i oniks Seenenes ids snsade <ercendiones 819 426 
Portsmouth ............. ie ee ROR ee ~ <0, 243 
Grant’s Pass............. REE ee 175 4 
ike tces cece Puget Sound............... 277 43 
_ SRE 7 i ES Fa 247 21 
DIES onc ccccccscscccse BT ED oc cconoavsenssss 754 216 
I iccccscckensncsin * = ld) 2 ae 726 185 
LE Sere St. Louis German.. ....... 47 74 
Indianapolis............. S. E. Indiana............... 950 262 
Moore’s Hill............. “ Ft is almedeh sae oa 910 276 
Los Angeles.............. Southern California...... 366 153 
Santa Barbara.......... * x are 270 24 
PN ins ccecesencaceds Southern Ilinois........... 605 134 
NS ree vad Te cetaeaae, ae 123 
Nh x0t.5 oo-a+snesee ea ” vine vw. 271 
TRE AEP * i s aweay he ee 155 
I. 0 oc cccccscecevs West Nebraska....... ... 666 57 
IE ccccpcdec tere sees - ee ieee 405 90 
GD ipo snccwesivcvce ° nit os ee Bn 3il 41 
Parkersburg............- West Virginia ............. 51 324 
IE cw cciesasenckeest West Wisconsin.... ..... 3:3 57 
FRMOTTETIG,. «ooo cccscvcecs Wisconsin........... ; . 645 136 
CIE « cn:ccntnsescnsmes “ bp pe ARR f 651 83 
CS an ween seeuna sey Meaico......... Secuaceakte aaa 19 
Na dcwaas onceesques ifn Ane aelctaaae 33 2 
Wyoming Mission...... I ak. oc oc ctcccese 147 it 
Utah Mission............ MP a cwclvnaurenasae bid 10 4 
» * Lenacttouebe Wil denaktwasdudoetas code 4 21 
Japan ........06 daaniineae RC A LE £6 
I dich nnd 0tiaieees ie con. gh tae , 56 17 
Washington............. Pittsburgb.......... a 300 
Totals this week, 131 districts......... . 63,462 42,987 
Previously reported, 223 districts.............. 128,601 76,143 
Grand total, 354 districts............ .... 192,063 119,130 
Majority for admission.......... .. . 12,983 
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ZOCKLER’S STATISTICS OF CHRISTIANITY. 





In Zbckler’s ‘“‘ Handbuch der theologischen Wissen- 
schaften,” Vol. I{I, the editor has published what is evi 
dently the result of a careful collection of statistics and 
data from all the ends andcorners of Christianity. As be 
has drawn, in not a few cases, from sources not accessible 
to American Church statisticians, a brief résumé of his 
figures will not be unacceptable. He has four tables, one 
of Church statistics according to nations; a second of the 
growth of Protestantism as compared with that of Roman 
Catholicism; a third on Church governments and the 
clergy; a fourth on the Confessional statistics of Europe 
and America. 

Of Orthodox or Eastern Christians there are 87,000,000, 
of whom 76,000,000 are regular adherents in Russia, Greece, 
the Balkan countries and Turkey, and 11,000,000 are Rus- 
sian sects. The total number of adherents of Oriental 
churches is 4,200,000, namely Nestorians, 100,000, Arme- 
nians 2,300,000, Jacobites 1,500,000. There are 205,000,000 
Roman Catholics, 4,480,000 Orthodox Greeks connected 
with Rome, with 520.000 Maronites, Thomas Christians 
and others. The total number of Orientals is thus nearly 
92,000,000, of Roman Catholics 210,000 000, while Protest- 
ants number 150,000,000. Ofthe last mentioned 47,000,000 
are Lutherans, 25,500,000 Presbyterians and Independents 
(Congregationalists), 24 000,000 Episcopalians, 33,625,000 
Methodists, Baptists and smaller denominations. The total 
number of Christians is 452,000,000. 

The growth of the Churches is encouraging to Protest- 
ants. In 1786 the number of Protestants in Eurove was 
37,000,000, of Roman Catholics 80,000,000, of the Greek 
Church 40,000,000. In 1886 the pumber of Protestants was 
85,000,000, of Roman Catholics 154,000,000, of the Greeks 
83,000,000, showing a Protestant increase in this century 
of 2.30 per cent., a Roman Catholic of 1 92 and Greek of 2.07. 
In 1786 the number of Protestants in North America was 
computed at 2,700,000; of Roman Catholics at 190,000. One 
hundred years later the former numbered 47,000,000, the 
latter about 19,930,000, an increase of 3.37 per cent in the 
former case, of 2.04 in the latter. Missionary statistics 
show similar facts. In 1790 the total number of Roman 
Catholic converts from heathendom was computed at 1 325,- 
000, of Protestants 30,000. Now the former number 2,426,- 
000, the latter 915,000; the former have thus scarcely doub- 
led their successes, the latter report twenty times the 
number of their converts a century ago. 

The government of the Orthodox Church is divided ac- 
cording to countries. In the Turkish Empire there are 4 
patriarchates, namely, that of Constantinople with 80 sub- 
ordinate archbishoprics and bishoprics; Antiochia, with 
15; Jerusalem, with 8; and Alexandria with 1. In Hellas 
there are 11 archbishops and 13 bishops. In Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Servia there are 4 metropolitan bishops. In 
the Russian Empire there are 58 exarchies under control 
of the Holy Synod. The secular clergy number about 
100.000, the monks 10,512, the nuns 14,574 The total 
nunber of higher dignitaries in the regular Oriental 
Church is thus 190. The Nestorians have 2 patriarchs 
with many subordinate metropolitan bishops and 
others. The Thomas Christians have only priests. 
Of the Monophysites, the Armenians (i.¢., the non United) 
have 1 catholicos and more than 100 bishops (the United 
Armenians having 2 patriarchs); the Syrian Jacobites, 1 
patriarch, 1 primos and 12 bishops; the Coptic Church has 
1 patriarch and 12 bishops in Egypt and 1 abuna,1 priur 
and 7 bishops in Abyssinia. The Maronites, nominally 
connected with Rome, have § regular bishops and a num 
ber in partibus. The Roman Catholics have 72 cardinals, 
74 patriarchs, 161 archbishops of the Latin rite, and 22 of 
the Oriental, making atotal of 183. Of the bishoprics of 
the Latin rite, 86 are called “‘“exempt’’—i.¢., are directly con 
trolled by the Pope; 595 are suffragans, and 56 areof the 

Oriental rite, making a total af 737, There are 18 higher 





prelates without dioceses, making the total membership 
of the hierarchy 1,084. In addition to these there are 7 
apostolic delegations, 108 apostolic vicariates, 35 apostolic 
prefectures—these three being mission offices—the sum of 
all hierarchical titles being thus 1,234. In the Established 
Church of England the number of hierarchical offices 1s 
124; in the United States the Episcopal Church numbers 69 
bishops. The Lutheran Church bas a hierarchial form of 
government only inthe Scandinavian lands. Sweden has 1 
archbishop and 11 bishops; Norway has 6 bishops; Den- 
mark, including Iceland, 8, and Finland 1 archbishop and 
2 bishops. In Germany the Lutheran Churches are gov- 
erned by consistory, there being one for every country or 
province, thus making about fifty inall. In France, Hun- 
gary, Austria, Holland and elsewhere a similar organiza- 
tion exists. In North Americaand Austria synods have 
been organized and’the congregational system prevails, the 
synods having no legislative or judicia), but only advisory 
powers. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE General Theological Seminary of this city (Protes- 
tant Episcopal), will get 345,000 from the will of Miss 
Mary Edson, which has just been admitted to probate. 





....-Last Sunday in all the Catholic churches in the 
country an encyclical letter from the Pope was read, mak- 
ing a pleu for contributions to a special fund for mission- 
ary work in Africa. 


....-Arrangements have been made by the Evangelical 
churches of this city to hold union meetings this week, in 
observance of the Week of Prayer, under the auspices of 
the Evangelical Alliance. 


....Dr. E. P. Goodwin has accepted the appointment to 
preach the sermon before the International Congregational 
Council in London next July. He will admirably repre- 
sent American Congregationalism. 


...-A number of representatives of the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church have corporated astmmer educa- 
tional institute for the benefit of colored Methodists at 
Interlaken, just north of Deal Lake, on the Jersey coast. 


...-According to the Methodist Year-Book for 1891, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church now has 2,236,463 members, 
13,279 itinerant ministers, and 22.103 churches The same 
authority gives the number of Methodists of all branches 
in this country as 4,980,240. 


...-The Society of Friends in America, according to a 
table of statistics just published in The Christian Work- 
er, has 781 meetings, 1,003 ministers and 76,136 members. 
These figures only embrace the ten yearly meetings be- 
longing to what is known as the Progressive Body of 
Friends. 


....Commissioner Smith, of the Salvation Army, who re- 
cently resigned, has published a statement in which he 
asserts that he undertook the work set forth in General 
Booth’s book “ In Darkest England,” with the understand- 
ing that the scheme was to be directed by aseparate de 
partment. When the Salvation Army officials decided 
otherwise he resigned. 


.... We much regret to hear the news of the burning of 
the missionary ccllege at Aintab, Turkey. This institu- 
tion was built up by the late President Trowbridge, and 
bas a strong corps of professors, including three Arme- 
nians of fine culture, educated at the Yale Theologice] 
Seminary and the Sheffield Scientific School. The female 
semivary in Aintab suffered by fire sometimeago. The 
loss of the college by the destruction of its buildings is 
about $12,000, which represents a gocd deal more there than 
it would here. The building was the most prominent in 
the city. We trust the money will be given for its speedy 
rebuilding. 


....A committee was appointed by the annual conference 
of the English Wesleyan body last August, to consider the 
possibility of evading the legal requirements which now 
compel Wesleyan ministers to change their circuits every 
three years. The committee met in London last month 
and organiz:d with the President of the Conference in the 
chair. Some of the members of the committee thought it 
undesirable to have any change, and expressed the belief 
that the legal difficulties in the way are insuperable. 
Some, however, favored a modification of the itinerancy. 


One of the members of the committee, a lawyer, thought 
that an act of Parliament would do away with the difticul- 
ties. A sub committee was appointed to consider and re- 
port whetber it would be possible to secure an act of Par- 
liament without the consent of the trustees, who are the 
legal holders of the Church property. 


....Mrs. A. R. Brown, the Superintendent of the 
Woman’s Branch of the New York City Mission and 
Tract Society, died suddenly on Friday evening, January 
2d. Mrs. Brown was born on the 6th of June, 1826, and 
began her work of overseeing the work of the City Mis- 
sion in 1873. Under her care the Woman’s Branch as- 
sumed very Jarge proportions, and became a power for good 
in the city. Under her care were about forty five lady mis- 
sionaries, whose work was confined to the poorer parts of 
the towa below 14th Street. She it was who conceived the 
idea of female trained nurses, to go to the homes of the 
poor, who were not in position to go to the hospital. She 
was the starter of the Day nurseries for children of poor 
mothers, of which this society has three in <pecetien. 
Under her management, too, the ‘‘Home for Christian 
Workers” was inaugurated, and there the lady-workers 
have a comfortable home from which to go forth to their 
daily ministrations. She also started a yearly training 
class for those who desired to enter the work of the City 
Mission, from whieh class many have gone forth to this 
work, both in our own metropolis and in the foreign field. 
She was one of the managers of the Female Guardian 
Society, and had her hand on many of the benevolent 
enterprises ot this city, which have for their aim the up 
lifting of the fallen, and the comforting of the destitute, 


such as Helping Hands for poor women aud sewing schools 
for children. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARNETT, AARON, Bethlehem, W. Va., resigns. 
BENNETT, N. E., Wilmington, O., resigns. 
BOOTH, F. S.S., Newport, N. J., resigns. 


BRADFORD, J. C.. Gorsuch, Penn., accepts call to New Balti- 
more Landing, N. Y. 


BROMLEY, E., Pawtucket, accepts call to Providence, R. I. 
— M. M., Lower Mills, Mass., died December 28th, 
ag P 


aoqoy is. E. C., North Stratford, accepts call to Chester, 


HACKETT, W., rec. December 28th, Palmer, Mass. 
HARDY, G. B., Wheaton, accepts call to Page, N. Dak. 
JONES, N. B.. East Boston, acceptscall to Reading, Mass. 


Lier. H., New Hartford, accepts call to South Windsor, 
‘onn, 


LOPP, C. E.,, rec. December 3d, Newark, N. J. 
ROBERTS, J., Burlington, accepts call to Cassville, N. Y. 
HERR, J. D., rec. January 4tb. Norwich, Conn. 
WEAVER, 8. J., Bozrahville, called to East Lyme, Mass. 
be “nag C. 8., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Bristol, 
enn. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
BASSETT, Austin B., Williamstown, accepts call to East ch., 
Ware, Mass. 
BOWEN, FREDERICK, Avon, accepts call to La Harpe, 11). 


BROWNVILLE, JoHn W., Colebrock, accepts call to New Bos- 
ton, N. H. 


CHASE, JAmes B., Hull, accepts call to lowa Falls, Ia. 


CORKIN, O. L , Methodist. Des Moines, accepts call to Pet 
Bethel and Taimage. la. ot o Peterson, 


DUNHAM, WARREN N., Berwick, accepts call to Wittemburg, Ia. 

FULLER, NaTaan E., Java, accepts call to Corning, N. Y. 

GRINMBLL, E. I., Wheaton, I1l., accepts call te Copemish, 
Mich. 


HAIRE, WItu1AM C., Paynesville, Minn., resigns. 


HALL. GeorGe K. Dover, N. H., called to Jennings Ave. ch., 
Cleveland, 0. 


JACKMAN, GEORGE W., Chicago, IIl., accepts call to Alexan- 
dria, Minn. 


MARSH, WILLIAM B., Springfield, accepts call to Columbus, 0. 

McCORD, Joun D., Armour Mission, Chicago, Ii1., resigns. 

MURPHY, WILtrAM J., Middieton, accepts call to Woburn, 
Mags. 


PIPES, ABNER M., Deming, N. M., accepts call to Pilgrim ch., 
Sioux City, la. 


QUAIFE, RosBert, Cleveland, O., resigns. 


RAYMOND, AnpDRew V. V., Albany, N. Y., called to Central ch., 
Boston, Mass. 


STEW ART, WILLrAM R., Clarion, accepts call to Anamosa, Ia. 
STRINGER, Fixta, Spring Valley, accepts call to Elgin, 11. 
WATERS, FRANK P., Riverton, Conn., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, THomaAs P., Winslow and Benton, Me., resigns. 


WRIGHT, W111 B., New Britain, Conn., called to I * 
ette St. Pres. ch., Buffalo, N.Y. ave aayfay 


TICKNOR, CHARLES H., Clio, Mich., resigns. 
TITCOMB, Purucip, Kensington, N. H., resigns. 


LUTHERAN, 


BORG, J. F., Ogden, Ia., accepts call to Ishpeming, Mich. 


CHILLEEN, OLANS, White Hall, Mich., called to Irwin and 
Greensburg. Penn. 


DAVIS, J. B., West Liberty, O., resigns. 


HERSHISER, J. F., Lamartine, Penn., accepts call to Wasbing. 
tonviile, O. 


KUHN, J., Davis, called to Lanark, III. 

MANN, L. A., Mt. Jackson, Va., resigns. 

RYDBERG, 8. E., Irwin and Greensburg, Penn., resigns. 
WOLFORD, W. G., St. Pauls, Tenn., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BRADFORD, DAvib G., Augusta, called to Tuscola, and to Tay-~ 
lorville, Il. 


BRANCH, RO two, Harrison and Parish, accepts call to Salem 
and Bangor, Wis. 


CARROLL, J. E., Cleveland, O., accepts call to Brighton, Ii). 
CORNWELL, GreorGeE, Yorktown, called to Pound Ridge, N. Y. 
COYLE, Rosert F., Chicago, Ill., called to Oakland, Cal. 
DICKSON, Rosert, Oakland, accepts call to El Cajon, Cal. 
DRAPER, ALLAN D., Batana, called to Syracuse, N. Y. 
GRANT, CHRISTOPHER C., Sehaghticoke, called to Catskill, N.Y. 
HILL, M. L. PeRINe, St. Paul, called to Macalester, Minn. 
HAIN ES, Frank S., Canajoharie, N. Y., accepts call to Easton, 
enn. 


KEELER. 8S. M., Smithbury, Conn., accepts call to Jefferson« 
ville, Penn. 


LEVENGOOD, J. CHARLES, Honey Brook, called to Lower 
Merion, Penn. 


LOGAN, W. H., Dover, Del., accepts call to Princess Anne, Md. 


MacNAUGHTON, Joan, Morristown, N. J., called to Reformed 
(Dutch) ch., Twenty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 


MILLER, C. H., Halsted, Kan., accepts call to Kingfisher and 
Ei Reno, Oklahoma Ter. 


OLMSTEAD, H. F., Mt. Carmel, accepts call to Lochland, Ind. 
PHELPS, GeorGe O., Utica, called to Potsdan:, N. Y. 
SPRINGER, Tuomas L., Hopewell, called to Pequea, Penn. 
SMITH, Frank Hyatt, Albany, N. Y., catied to Warren, Penn, 
TRICK, A. H., Cairo, accepts call to Sparta, Ill. 
WARRENDER, S. R , South Wales, called to Otego, N. Y. 
WILSON, G. E, Kansas City, Mo., accepts call to Clyde, O.. 
WOLFF, A. T., Alton, Ill., called to Bloomington A ve. ch.,, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ADAMS, Henry A., Buffalo, N. Y., called to Chicago, Il. 
BARDENS, WILLIAM, Warsall, Lll., accepts call to St. Louis, 
Mo. 


BRONSON, ArtHue D,, becomes priest ch. of the AScension, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


DRYSDALE, J. BUCHANAN, Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 
GUERIN, LAWRENCR, Maryville, Mo., accepts call to Le Mars, 
la. 


MASON, LANDON R., Marietta, Ga., accepts call to Richmond, 
Ja. 


OSBORN, W. H., Detroit, accepts call to Lansing, Mich. 
PERCIVAL, C.8., Waterloo, becomes chaplain, Marshaltown, 
Ja. 


VINCENT, F. J., Lake Providence, La., accepts call to Paris 
Texas. 


WRIGHT, CHARLES T., Mason, accepts call to South Pittsburgh 
Tenn. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
BOWNE, G. W., Ref. Epis., accepts call to Holy Trinity, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 
BRUCE, Joun G., Meth. Epis., Louisville, Ky., died Dec. 30th, 
aged 80. 


CRAIG, H. P., Reformed, Coeymans, called to North and South 
Hampton, N. Y. 


saan | -~~nie S.B., United Pres., becomes pastor, Allentown, 
enn. 


FIeEe, H.8., Univ., Pittsfield. Me., accepts call to Rutland, 
es 


HAHN, I. S., Reformed, Carrollton, O., resigns. 
HAGERTY, J. W., Free Baptist, Temperance, Mich.. resigns. 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY PROF. HERBERT RB, ADAMS, 
Ov Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY, 


THE attendance upon the seventh annual 
meeting of the American Historical Asso 
ciation was the largest yet recorded. One 
hundred and seven members were present; 
last year there were eighty-seven. There 
was a large and sympathetic Washiogton 
audience at each of the six sessions of the 
Association. An afternoon reception was 
given to members and the ladies accompa- 
nying them by Mr. and Mrs. William D. 
Cabell. 

Duriog the last days of the old year there 
were five scientific conventions in the fed- 
eral city, four of them upon the same 
premises, at the Columbian University or 
in the National Museum. These five con- 
ventions were: (1) the American Historical 
Association; (2) the American Society of 
Church History; (3) the American Economic 
Association; (4) the American Forestry As- 
sociation; and (5) the Geological Society of 
America, All of these various sccieties 
were in session upon the same days, and 
yet there was no conflict of interest. Each 
society had its own constituency, and each 
itsown pecniiar attractions, There was a 
certain comity of arrangements as regards 
time and place, so that it was quite po:si- 
ble for members of the Society of Church 
History or of the Ecouomic Association to 
attend some of the meetings of the Histor- 
ical Association. By special invitation 
from the Washington Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teachinvg, members 
of various associations met together to 
listen to a remarkable lecture upon ** Uni- 
versity Extension’? by Mr. Richard G. 
Moulton, of Cambridge, England. One 
evening when American historians and 
politicians were discussing the subject of 
cabinet government, just over their heads 
in avother lecture-hali of the Columbian 
University the American Geologists were 
discus: ing the antiquity of man. 

After every evening session gentlemen 
members of all five associations met socially 
in the pleasaut rooms of the Cosmos Club, 
corner of H Street and Vermout Avenue. 
These friendly re-unions at the Cosmos are 
the most attractive features of scientific 
meetings in Washington. It is doubtful 
whether any other city in the United States 
could (if it would) furnish quite so agreea- 
ble opportunities for the social success of a 
scientific convention. Washington is rap- 
idly becoming a scientific as well as a social 
and political center. The fact of five dis- 
tinct societies meeting there in one week 
shows that the nation’s capital is already 
recognized as a proper and convenient ral- 
lying point for national associations of sci- 
ence. 

The American Historical Association has 
met in Washington for now three years in 
succession, and each year with an increas- 
ing attendance. The advantages of this 
place of meeting as compared with any 
other great city or with a summer resort 
like Saratoga, bi.come each year more ap- 
parent. University men from the old 
Northwest and from far-away Nebraska 
pronounce in favor of Washington, even 
against Chicago, the prospective center of 
the Western world. Members of the Amer- 
ican Histories! Association once thought it 
advisable to, ur ue an itinerant or mission- 
ary policy we-tward and soutbward; to 
swing around academic circles; to indulge 
in pleasant picnics like those which are now 
80 popalar with American * educators”’ 
and with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. But other and 
larger ideas of public usefulness began to 
dawn upon “the common sense of most” 
when the Historical Association was char- 
tered by Congress in 1888. The society then 
became ‘‘a body corporate and politic” in 
the District of Columbia, with its principal 
officein Washivgton. The society now en- 
joys organic relations with the Smithsonian 
[Institution and, through the same, reports 
its proceedings and progress annually to 
Congress. Manifestly the American His- 
torical Association can accomplish more 
through its present connections with Wash- 
jngton and with the Usited States Govern- 
ment than through any local patrovage, or 
any return to the waters of Saratoga. 

Among the first fruits of this larger and 
more national policy isthe ‘‘Aunual Report 
of the American Historical Association for 
the Year 1889,” issued from the Government 
Printing Office at Washington just before 
the seventh annual meeting. This report 
contains the Act of Incorporation, a sum- 
mary of the proceedings of the sixth an- 
pual meeting, certain selections of public 
interest from those proceedings, aud a par- 
tial bibliography of the published writings 





of members of the Association, prepared by 
Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, the accomplished 
bibliographer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., printed 
and indexed under the careful supervision 
of Mr. A. Howard Clark, curator of the 
historical collections of the National Mu- 
seum and assistant secretary and curator of 
the Association, who is now in charge of 
its Washington office, established on the 
ground floor of the Museum itself. Under 
Mr.Clark’s efficient direction will soon be in- 
stituted a system of national and internal 
exchange on behalf of the American His- 
torical Association. Its first report to Con- 
gress will be mailed, under the Smithson- 
ian frank, to all members, and to all State 
and local historical societies that now send 
their publications either to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Association or to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

A bibliography of the publications of all 
the prominent historical societies in this 
country is nowin preparation, and it will 
probably be published in some future his- 
torical report to Congress. Such a docu- 
ment would be of great service not only to 
State and local historical societies, but to 
all students and teachers of American his- 
tory. By instituting through the Smith- 
sonian a system of domestic and foreign ex- 
change, the Association can rapidly build 
up a good historical library in Washington. 
Indeed, such a library already exists in the 
accumulated books and documents now 
stored in the Congressional Library and 
subject to recall by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. By collecting or depositing rare 
books, historical manuscripts, portraits, 
etc., in the National Museum the Associa- 
tion can soon bave a permanent national 
exbibition that will strongly appeal to 
American patriotism and public interest 
and promote historical studies. Indeed 
such an exhibition has already begun. In 
the alcoves of the large hall in which the 
Association met at the National Museum 
there were show-cases full of interesting 
old books and manuscripts that once be- 
longed to the Washington family in Virgin- 
ia. Many of them were but recently dis- 
covered by Mr. A. Howard Clark, and 
through him obtained on deposit for the 
historical section of the Museum. The As- 
sociation held its morning sessions in a most 
attractive environment, illustrating the 
development of human inventions and the 
evolution of manfrom savagery to civiliza- 
tion. 

Of the reading and discussion of papers 
there seemed to be no limit at one of the 
morning sessions of the Association. Per- 
haps some attendants upon this convention 
had resigned themselves to that state 
“ where congregations ne’er break up and 
Sabbaths have no end.”’ But others differed 
from this melancholy view and found agree- 
able variations to the monotony of regular 
proceedings by strolling about the Museum 
and talking with old friends, visiting the 
library of Congress or of the State Depart- 
ment, looking at historical collections and 
manuscripts, listening to the debates of 
Congress or inspecting the Corcoran Art 
Gallery. Historical conventions in Wash- 
ton serve many profitable purposes, social, 
educational and scientific. It is perhaps 
safe to say that some good and useful work 
was done at luncheons and dinner parties 
and at the Cosmos Club. 

It is not the intention of the present arti- 
cle to give abstracts of all the papers read 
at the seventh annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. The Associated 
and Washington press reported most of 
them, and it is confidently expected that 
Congress, according to its own beneficent 
custom, will give us leave to print. In this 
connection itis possible to give only a brief 
review of the more noteworthy literary 
features of the convention. First came the 
Hon. John Jay’s inaugural address, read by 
the Hon. William Wirt Henry, first vice- 
president of the Association. Mr Jay em- 
phasized the importance of historical stud- 
ies for the development of the national 
spirit and the proper education of the 
youth of this Republic (see editorial in THE 
INDEPENDENT, January Ist, 1891). Then 
followed a group of papers representing 
Canadian history. Dr. Rand, of Cambridge, 
gave an original and scholarly account of 
the New England Settlements in Acadia. 
Mr. William Houston, legislative librarian 
at Toronto, entered by title and abstract a 
sketch of the work of the first parliament 
of Upper Canada, 1792-1796, which exempted 
British Royalists from French law and for- 
bade the extension of slavery. The most 
striking feature of the first session was Dr. 
Bourinot’s political abstract of an histor- 
ical paper entitled ‘‘Canada and the United 
States.’ The time-limit of twenty minutes 





inspired the author to a spirited and rather | 


piquant résumé of his elaborate and com- 
prehensive work which covered the rela- 


tions of Canada and the United States 
down to the present time. Dr. Bourinot 
vindicated the right of Canada to an inde- 
pendent national development and emphat- 
ically protested against any idea of annexa- 
tion by the United States. An interesting 
discussion ensued, in which Senator Hoar 
paid a generous and eloquent tribute to the 
people of Canada and, ina quiet but im- 
pressive manner, stated his American con- 
victiou that Canada would come, not by 
constraint but by her own free will, into 
the American Union, if she should ever 
come at all. 

In a later session Dr. Bourinot compared 
the methods of cabinet government in 
Canada with the system in practice in the 
United States. The fact that the best tea- 
tures of British political development are 
incorporated with the institutiona! life of 
Canada, Mr. Bourinot said, was proef of the 
flexibility of the Constitution of the Do- 
minion. He maintained that where the 
American system is strong, it followed Eng- 
lish lines; where it is weak, it is because of 
its inherent rigidity. In opposition to the 
view of Ur. Freeman Snow, Mr. Bourinot 
urged that responsible government was 
compatible with a federal system and a 
written constitution. Senator Hoar rose to 
the defense of the American Constitution, 
which he said was designed in part to pro- 
tect the people againstitself. Oursis atruly 
popular government. The Canadian sys- 
tem with its threefold veto and its appoint. 
ed and limited senate holding for life can 
hardly be called popular. Professor Cohn, 
of Harvard, who at one session presented a 
rapid and brilliant sketch of the formation 
of the French Constitution, also exchanged 
historical and political compliments with 
the gentlemen from Canada. Edward 
Eggleston, the historian of American colo- 
nial life, participated in the debate and said 
that Americans institutions of government 
were all historical developments from 
colonial germs. 

Mr. Eggleston’s remarks upon various 
papers read in the convention were, by gen- 
eral consent, one of the most interesting 
and valuable features of the entire meeting. 
He discussed, in a highly suggestive man- 
ner, Dr. Andrews’s able contribution to the 
theory of the village community; also Mr. 
Morgan’s origival paper on Siavery in New 
York, and Dr. Weeks’s picturesque but 
doubtful theory of the survival among the 
Croatan Indians, of Raleigh’s colonists from 
Reanoke Island. Indeed this year there 
was more discussion than usual. Douglas 
Campbell’s theory of the Dutch origin of 
the written ballot called out historic objec- 
tions from Professors Williston Walker, 
Jameson and Howard. Mr. Weeden, author 
of the ‘‘Economic and Social History of 
New England,” took part with Mr. Eggle- 
ston in the discussion of Northern towns and 
Southern plantations. Dr. William A. 
Dunning, of Columbia College, tried the 
Socratic method of questioning upon his 
Virginia friend, Professor Dabney, who 
maintained that history is a science. It may 
be here suggested that history is the science 
of man’s progress in society, politics and 
civilization. Thought and action must be 
organic to be historic. 

The most important and most scientific 
feature of the program was its classifica- 
tion or grouping of subjects. One evening, 
as we have said, was chiefly devoted to 
Canadian history. The next morning ses- 
sion was given up entirely to European 
history. In this field. besides those papers 
already mentioned, there were Professor 
Burr’s graphic sketch of the fate of Dietrich 
F lade, one of Mr. Burr’s valuable studies in 
the history of witchcraft; Dr. Gross’s strong 
plea for reform in the study of English mu- 
nicipal history; Dr. Fling’s historic account 
of Mirabeau’s speech of May 20th, 1790; 
Professor Francke’s new contribution tothe 
history of the liberal stucent movement 
from 1815 to 1819, with special reference to 
Karl Follen, who became an American citi- 
zen and an educator of American youth; 
and Mr. William G. Taylor’s interesting 
review of Bismarck’s career. 

A second evening session was «devoted to 
American constitutional history. Profes- 
sor Trent’s study of the Phillips Case, a 
Virginia bill of attainder, called forth crit- 
ical comments from Senator Hoar and the 
presiding officer, Hon. William Wirt Henry. 
Mr. Ames’s historical survey of the many 
proposed amerdments to the Constitution 
of the United States was favorably received 
and so was Mr. E. C. Mason’s justification 

of the executive in refusing Congressional 
demards for information, under certain 
circumstances. General Mu:sey outlined 
his proposed study of Bills of Rights in 
State Constitutions. 

The last morning session was occupied 
with papers on American economic history. 
Dr. E. D. Adams, a brother of Dr. Henry 





Carter Adams, both of whom are now con- 
nected with the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, treated historically the devel- 
opment of the budget in the United States, 
Dr. Charles H. Haskins presented an orig- 
inal paper on the Yazoo Land Companies, 
for a study of which the Hon. William Wirt 
Henry had lent Mr. Haskins manuscript 
materials. W. F. Willoughby, of the U nit- 
ed States Department of Labor, gave a 
striking account of the rapid increase of 
governmental activities in this country. 
The subject of slavery in the District of 
Columbia could bardly be presented in 
twenty minutes, but Professor Howard 
read enough to show the scientific charac- 
ter of his pupil’s work. General Birney, of 
Washington, presented some written re- 
marks upon Miss Tremain’s elaborate 
monograph. At the close of the morning 
session, President Gilman, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, exhibited a large and 
beautiful map showing the oreographical 
features of the historic countries about the 
Mediterranean and made a plea for better 
representations of physical geography as a 
basis for historical study. 

There was but one afternoon session and 
that was devoted to American history and 
historical science. Besides Dr. Weeks’s 
paper and Dr. Dabney’s already noted, 
there was an appreciative review of the 
political ideas of the Puritans in a literary 
outline at once sharg and clear. General 
Darling reviewed the historical work of 
some of the State societies, and Professor 
Mace presented valuable suggestions re- 
garding the organization and grouping of 
materials for American history. 

At the closing session Dr. William T. 
Harris, the Commissioner of Education, de- 
scribed some of the philosophical aspects of 
history. He reviewed the characteristic 
ideas of historic peoples and reminded his 
audience that the great contributions of 
Rome and the Germanic race are ideas of 
unity and self government. Perhaps the 
greatest literary success in the entire pro- 
gram was Mr. James Schouler’s dramatic 
description of Webster’s Seventh of March 
Speech. A pleasing survey of the border- 
land between the archeologist and the his- 
torian was presented by Prof. Otis T.Mason, 
of the National Museum. 

The last and most practical paper of all 
was that of Prof. J. F. Jameson, of Brown 
University, on the expenditure of Foreign 
Government, on behalf of history. The 
speaker urged that European countries 
having had a longer history and having car- 
ried the development of historical science 
further than the United States, we may 
well learn from them as to governmental 
policy respecting history, if, as is to be 
hoped, our Government is todo more for it 
hereafter. The speaker’s inquiries had been 
directed to the expenditures of European 
Governments for the printing and publica- 
tion of historical materials, for payments 
to editors and other workers, in support of 
archives, andin subventions for historical 
purposes to learned bodies. The answers 
were obtained largely from official sources. 
The speaker described in detail the expen- 
ditures of England and other nations, and 
the mode of administration through which 
these expenditures are carried on. The 
speaker then suggested criticisms of 
the historical expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, de- 


rived from a consideration of European 
practices. Since 1889 it has no longer been 
true that our Government spends, in pro- 
portion, less for history than almost any 
other civilized government. But the dis- 
tribution to different objects gives much 
cause for criticism. We spend this year 
$268,000 for the Official Records of the War, 
about $7,000 for the historical activities of 
the archives office of the Department of 
State, and virtually nothing else. Weought 
to spend much more money on our archives. 
Even Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and Baden 
spend more for thisthan we. We ought, in 
the matter of publications, to have some 
permanent institution through which the 
opinion of experts can all the time be 
brought to bear; and its scope ought to in- 
clude manuscripts not only in the posses- 
sion of the nation, but in the possession of 
private persons, Such an historical com- 
mission could easily be devised. In devis- 
ing it, the experience of Kuropean govern- 
ments should afford valuable assistance. 

Professor Jameson made another valua- 
ble suggestion, which was approved by the 
executive counci), that original materials 
for American political history be presented 
with a descriptive statement, at the annual 
meetings of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and that, if approved by the Coun- 
cil and duly edited by an appointed com- 
mittee, such materials be incorporated in 
reports to Congress. 

The committee on time and place for the 
next meeting reported in favor of the holi- 
day season and the City of Washington. 
Tbe Hon. William Wirt Henrv was elected 
president. The old bourd of officers was re- 
tained, and Mr. Henry Adams, the h'stori- 
an was chosen one of the vice-presidents. 
Felicitous speeches upon the progress of 
the Association were made in closing by 
President Welling, Dr. Harris and Mr. 
Eggleston. 
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Literature. 


( [he prompt mention in vur list of ** Booka of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publisners for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice,] 


TAINE’S CONTEMPORARY 
FRANCE.* 








THE present volume of M. Taine’s great 
work forms the third division of a his- 
toric and philosophic series in which he 
undertakes the prodigious task of show- 
ing the various irfluences and caus*s 
that produced the France of this century, 
the two previous divisions of this work 
are devoted tu the Old Régime and the 
Revolution, while the one now under 
our consideration discusses the character 
and work of Napoleon Bonaparte. The 
opening sections give an exhaustive 
analysis of the genius of that extraordi- 
nary intellect, and the remaining chap- 
ters describe his efforts to re organize a 
society that had been practically reduced 
toanarchy, and the good and ill effects of 
the influence of Napoleon on the social 
and political life of France. 

To attempt a new analysis of the career 
of Napoleon is hazardous indeed. Be- 
tween Chiers or Scott and Lanfrey there 
is sufficient latitude for every variety of 
opinion. The latter, having access to 
hitherto unedited documents, and stating 
his facts in the cold, pitiless, yet appar- 
ently impartial style of a judge delivering 
a charge to the jury, conveyed the impres- 
sion of truth which for a time imposed on 
many. But the opinion is gradually 
gaming that Lanfrey’s portrait of Nipo- 
leon was like an incomplete bust in mar- 
ble, lacking the tints of flesh and blood 
that suggest the temperament while the 
outline is chiseled in lines yet somewhat 
harsh, He tcld the truth, but, like an un- 
willing witness, not the whole truth. Nor 
was it philosophical, because Lanfrey 
omitted the element of causation, allow- 
ing little weight to the influences which 
make up individual character and without 
a consideration of which no estimate 
of character can be entirely just. 

Now itis precisely this feature which 
M. Taine proposes toemphasize. He gives 
us many more details of Napoleon’s char- 
acter aud methods of administration than 
Lanfrey, and is, if possible, more merci- 
less in the presentation of facts which 
militate against a favorable view of Na- 
poleon’s moral nature, showing him to 
have been practically destitute of ethical 
traits. And yet one rises from a perusal 
of M. Taine’s volume with a different and 
higher estimate than ever before of the 
amazing powers of the titanic genius of 
Napoleon. Indeed, one iss) overwhelmed 
by the picture here presented of him that 
one almost assents to the seeming conclu- 
sions of the author that there may be in- 
dividuals so supremely endowed as to be 
irresponsible agents, to be regarded as in- 
dependent of the code of ethics by which 
other men are judzed. Of course M. 
Taine does not for a moment intend to 
convey any such impression: but the fact 
that his analysis of the character of Na- 
poleon does bear such an interpretation 
may possibly prove injurious to superficial 
readers. 

He proceeds to formulate his views 
upon lines where Lanufrey is weak, going 
into a very full account of the ante 
cedents of Napoleon, and considering 
him as the incarnation of the virtues and 
vices, the intellectual traits and charac- 
ter of his race, and especially of his 
ancestry. He belonged to a type about 
extiact, but of which one more represen- 
tative was apparently needed to shake 
up the thrones of Europe and prepare a 
way for the restoration of social order to 
France and the foundation of consti- 
tu'ional governments to the rest of 
Europe. 

The author begins by saying: 

** When oue would describe a building he 
considers above aJl the genius and the 
taste of the architect, especially if he is 
also proprietor, if he builds to occupy the 
house himself, if, once installed, he ar- 
ranges the establishment caretully to his 
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style of living. to his needs and use. Such 
is the social edifice constructed by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Architect, proprietor and prin- 
cipal occupant, from 1799 to 1814 he made 
modern France. Never has there been an 
individual character that has so profuundly 
imprinted his mark on a collective work, so 
that in order to understand the work we 
must first study the character. Of exces- 
sive proportions in every respect, he is, 
more strangely’still, not only outside of the 
line, but also beyond the standard; by his 
temperament, bis instircts, his faculties, his 
imagination, his passions, his moral pow- 
ers, he seems to have been castin a separate 
mold, out of metal differing from that of 
his fellow-citizens and contemporaries. 
Manifestly, he is neither a Frenchman nor 
a manof the XVIIIth century; he belongs 
to another race and to another age. At the 
first glance one observes in him the for- 
eigner, the Italian, and something else in 
addition quite beyond any similitude or 
analogy.”’ 


Paoli himself once said to Napoleon 
while still a youth: ‘**O Napoleon, there 
is nothing modern about you; you belong 
altogetber to Piutarch,” 

Continues Taine: 


‘*Extraordinary and superior, made for 
command and for conquest, singular and 
unique, bis contemporaries well uaderstood 
bim to be. Those most versed in ancient 
history, Madame de Staél, and later, Stend- 
hal, went back in order to be able to under- 
stand him as far as the petty tyranss of 
the XIVth avd XVth centuries—as far as 
Castruccio--Castracani, Braccio of Mantua, 
Malatesta of Rimini, Sforza of Milan. But 
in the opinion of those writers, it wus only 
a tortuitous resemblance, a psychological 
analogy, while in fact as well as historical- 
ly the ancestry was actual. He was de- 
scended from the great Italians, the men of 
aetion of the year 1400, the military adven- 
turers, the nsurpers and founders of tem- 
porary states; he inherited, by direct affili- 
ation, their blood, and their constitutions, 
mental and moral. . ‘The plant, 
man,’ says Alfieri, ‘grows in no country 
more robust than in Italy’; and never in 
Italy has it been so strong as hetween 1300 
to 1500, irom the contemporaries of Dante 
to those of Michael Angelo, Cwsar Borgia, 
Julius [1 and Machiavelli. What above all 
things distinguishes the man of that period 
is the completeness of his mental machin- 
ery.” 

‘What characterized him (Napoleon) 
above all others,”’ said Roederer the jurist, 
**was not only the penetration and univer- 
sality of his intelligence, but also and be- 
youd that its flexibility, the strength and 
the steadiness of his attention. He cande- 
vote eighteen successive hours to work, 
either to one form of toil or to different 
labors. 1 have never seen his mind weary.”’ 

His topographical memory, his imagi- 
native grasp of distant countries, of places, 
of obstacles to be overcome, seemed al- 
most supernatural. His calculation of 
distances, of marches and maneuvers 
was so mathematically precise that often 
at distances of two or three hundred 
leagues, his military precision, made 
months in advance, was fulfilled almost 
on the day named, and at the very spot 
fixed upon. To this should be added 
another faculty, the rarest of all; for if 
his prevision was accomplished, it was 
because, as iu the case of famous ch+s3 
players, he justly estimated, besides the 
mechanical movement of the pieces, the 
character and ability of the enemy, meas- 
ured his draught, to use a sea phrase, 
and foresaw his probable errors. To the 
calculation of physical quantities and 
probavilities he added the calculation of 
moral quantities and probabilities, and 
showed himself to be as great a psychol- 
ogist, as he was a complete strate- 
gist. One of the peculiarities of Na- 
poleon was his adaptation of style 
to circumstances in so remarkable a de- 
gree that he has sometimes been accused 
of natural brutality, when the language 
he used was deliberately selected to meet 
some special case or individual. Coarse, 
arrogant, independent of every conven- 
tional custom in life and speech, he un- 
doubtedly was by nature and early asso- 
ciations among the fierce Corsicans. But 
no one could be more courtly than he 
when he chose. The style of his official 
documents varies a3 if composed by a 
dozen different men, Under every cir- 
cumstance his style, whether deliberate 
or spontaneous, displayed his marvelous 
knowledge of masses and of individuals. 





We may state, by the way, that the letters 
of Napoleon which are still in ¢xistence, 
reacb the enormous number of 70 000 of 
whicb 23,000 have so far been printed in 
thirty-two volumes, His active career 
ended when he was forty-five. Add that 
incomplete list of his correspondence to 
to the catalog of his battles and cam- 
paigns, his administration of civic affairs, 
the establishment of a code, of academies, 
institutes and the like, together with bis 
control of half the thrones of Europe, and 
we are yet far from forming a complete 
conception of the wonderful mind of 
Navoleon Bonaparte. 

The masterly way in which he could 
manage details of every description was 
never more admirably displayed than 
when, with a larger number of retainers 
than Louis XV, he was able to havea 
most efficient administration of the court 
with a civil list of less than 3,000.000 of 
francs, while Louis spent for the same de- 
partment 25,000,000 of pounds, It was 
calculated that in the reign of Louis XV 
the café au lait, with a small loaf for the 
maids of honor, cost 2,000 pounds « year, 
while the bouillon served to Madame Roy- 
ale, who was only two years of age, ap- 
peared on the accounts at 5,201 pounds, 
all this owing not only to peculation but 
to the numerous dignitaries euployed 
for these trifling attentions. 

The boast of Napoleon, and with excel- 
lent reason, as M. Taine clearly demon- 
strates, was that he first opened in France 
a system by which officials should be se- 
lected adapted to their positions, and that 
merit showed fine avenues open leading 
to congenial posts suited to their special 
experience and talent. ‘‘ Henceforth,” 
said Napoleon, ‘‘a career is open for tal- 
ent.” He added: ‘‘ No one has an inter- 
est in overthrowing a government in 
which every order of merit finds its 
place.” 

So far we have been considering with 
the author the intellectual side of the 
character of Napoleon. On the moral 
side we find a picture quite the reverse. 
The intellect of Napoleon has never been 
surpassed in caliber by any mere man 
who has trod this earth; while of bis 
moral sense we may say that he had ab- 
solutely none. The sentiments which 
appeal to the hearts and more or less 
regulate the lives of other men fell on his 
soul as the sunlight falls on flint. There 
have been many arbitrary rulers, many 
crue! despots, but those who have been 
intellectually great have always soothed 
their own consciences or sought to influ- 
ence the opinion of the world with the 
idea that they were impelled in their 
policy by the higher good, the interest of 
the largest number. Said Richelieu when 
dying: ‘'Behold my Judge,” pointing to 
the host, ‘‘the Judge who will pronounce 
my sentence. I beseech Him to con 
demn me )f, during my administration, 
I have sought any otber end than the wel- 
fare of religion and the State.” But no 
such lofty aspirations moved the soul of 
Napoleor. nor, in his profound cynicism 
did he think it worth while even to make 
a pretense of principle of which he was 
completely destitute. M. Taine exhibits 
tnis phase of Napoleon’s character with a 
pen that seems dipped in molten fire. 
After reading the array of facts which 
prove this conclusion it is impossible not 
to agree with him that Napoleon Bona. 
parte was either more or less than hum in. 
He disregarded all customs and con- 
ventionalities. He was an embodied will 
power living in a world of its own,a 
colossal egoism that recognized no ordi 
nary rules of moral action, an ambition 
boundless and superb and disdainful as 
Milton’s Satan. ‘‘I have no ambition,” 
said he to Roederer; then pausing, with 
bis habitual lucidity, he continued; “ or, 
if Ihave any, it 1s so natural to me, so 
innate, so thoroughly identified with my 
existence, that it is like the blood cours- 
ing in my veins, like the air which I 
breatbe.” Again he said: ‘‘I am not a 
man like other men, and moral and con- 
ventional laws were not made for me.” 
At a dinner given when he was in Egypt 
to a number of French ladies, he deliber- 
ately withdrew to his own apartment 
with a married lady who was seated on 
his right, leaving the guests to continue 
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the dinner alone. He wantonly divulged 
his amours to Josephine, with all the 
details, replying, when she nuturally re- 
volted against such conduct: ‘** I have the 
rigbt to meet all your complaints with 
an eternal J.” 

To Prince Metternich he exclaimed: 
**You are not a soldier, and you have 
noconception of what passes in the mind 
of a soldier, I have grown up on the battle- 
field, and to a man like me thirty or forty 
thousind lives more or lessare nothing.” 
To M. Narbonne he said, after the Russian 
campaign: ‘‘ In a word, what has all this 
cost me? Three bundred thousand men,and 
many of them were Germans,” It is esti- 
mated that the lives of 3,700 000 men 
were laid down in battle to elevate Napo- 
leon to his eminence of renown. In his later 
years he himself confessed, at a moment 
when a flicker of moral sense was touch- 
ing bis reason, that had he been able to 
carry out the plan he once had of begin- 
ning his fortunes in Asia, ‘* there was no 
doubt it would have been better for Eu- 
rope, and especially for France.” 

M. Taine’s conclusions regarding the 
advantages of Napoleon’s influence over 
the re-organization of society in France 
are somewhat depressing. At first it was 
doubtless beneficis] in bringing order out 
of caos, and giving direction to activities 
and talents; but it ended by producing a 
sort of national ins?nity; for Napok on in- 
troduced as a dominating motive of ac- 
tion or universal energy, the necessity of 
achieving afrantic emulation, an unscru- 
pulous ambition, a naked egoism. After 
him the same influences continued under 
his successors, These influences are 
gradually losing their force, but the ef- 
fects they have produced will not cease to 
be injurious to the national character for 
generations to come. 











Nunnery Life in the Church of England: 
or, Seventeen Years with Father Ignatius. 
By Sister Mary Agnes,O. S. B. Kdited, 
with Preface, by the Rev. W. Lancelot 
Holland, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
London, 1890. 12mo, pp. xxviii, 207.) 

Not long since there was heralded forth 
the coming to America of the founder of 
monasticism in the Established Church of 
England—Fat her Ignatius, of the Order of 
st. Benedict. On vearly every day during 
the month of December, 1890, he bus been 
preaching and lecturing in various places 
in New York; and after finishiog his labors 
here, he is to visit other places in this 
country and continue his mission. One of 
our daily papers bas characterized his dis- 
courses as ‘ Calvini-tic,’’ while some bave 
declared that he is at bottom a Methodist. 
What he actually is, who snell say? 

And now before his labors in eur city 
have come to an end, there arrives this vol- 
ume from England, well calculated to 
throwsome light upon the question of what 
the monastic life may be and what the life 
of the nunnery actually is under his sup- 
posed control. The seventeen years spent 
by this *‘ Sister Mary Agnes,” or Miss Jane 
Mary Povey as her name actually is, inthe 
various Benedictine institutions founded 
by Ignatius, were in two parts, the first of 
which lasted for sixteen years and a movth, 
while the second covered only about eleven 
months. The object of the writer was not 
to discredit Ignatius, but rather to wara 
others who, like herself, may have felt the 
iofatuation of the life which they imagined 
to be that behind convent walls, and ere it 
is too late keep them where life is worth 
the living, and where they will pot be cut 
off from friends and dear ones—shut up in a 
life-prison. 

We confess that all that we bad beard 
about this man bad inclined us to a favora- 
ble estimate. While he may preach the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and while be may do 
good in some directions, for ‘the Word of 
God is not bound,” still we find that to us 
as Protestants, there is danger that we may 
ubwittipgly Be holding up the hands of 
those who are opposed to us in many radi- 
cal and essential points. We have read 
exposés of the monastic life in the Roman 
Catholic institutions, and some of them 
have been shocking in the extreme. In all 
honesty one is, or at least feels impelled to 
take such revelations with some degree of 
allowance as being ez-parte statements, 
but that there is some fire where there is so 
much smoke, seems only natural to suppose. 
But in these exposés more or less of immor- 

ality is always or nearly always charged. 
The volume which Miss Povey has written, 
has however no suspiciun of such a charge 
but it relates only to the moral restraint 
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and intellectual bondage practiced and en- 
forzed, and to the nature of the religious 
ceremonies in vogue under Ignatius. 

The young novice who enters one of these 
institutions is said to be perfectly free to 
leave it at any moment that she shall so 
desire, but in reality this statement is only 
asham andadelusion. The taking of the 
first vows is called *‘ putting one’s hand to 
the golden plow,” and curses are pro 
nounced upon the one who shall thereafter 
look back. 

The three monastic vows of chastity, pov- 
erty and obedience are required. To what 
extremes these are carried, Miss Povey 
shows. She sets forth that the Superiors 
set up their will as that of God and claimed 
that the doing of What was well pleasing to 
them was the equivalent of doing what is 
well pleasing to God himself. Church of 
England Protestants do not recognize the 
infallibility of the Pope, but in their midst 
there has been set up the infallibility of 
Father [gnatius and of the Mother Superior. 
The claims put forth are truly blasphemous 
unless the report of this ‘Sister’ is en- 
tirely and absolutely untrue; for she says: 

“To use his [Ignatius’] own oft-repeated 
words: ‘It must be so sweet for you to wait 
upon your Superior, because in so doing you 
are really waiting upon God; in fact, in waiting 
upon your Superior, like Martha of old, you are 
waiting upon the Lord himself.’” (P. 61.) 
Evidently this is something totally differ- 
ent from that had ia mind by Him who 
shall say: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye bave done it unto me.”’ 

The degree of obedience demanded in the 
Roman Catholic institutions as laid down 
by Liguori is extreme; but it did know 
some limitatons; and these limitations of 
the Roman system are blotted out by 
the Episcopal Father, and over the passages 
in the book of Liguori where the limitations 
of obedience are treated, the nuns were 
commanded to paste bits of paper. (Ap- 
pendix C.) On this same subject of obedi- 
ence we find the following (p. 181): 


* And again: ‘ A nun is always sure of doing 
God’s will; because her Superior’s voice is 
God's voice to her, and even should [, your Su- 
perior, tell you to tell a lie (which of course I 
should not), you would be committing the sin 
of disobedience if you did not do as you were 
told.’” 

That such an outrageous system is suffered 
to continue under the broad wing of the 
Church of England, must be due to the fact 
that its very existence is unknown; no 
other explanation is by any means credible. 

The various rites and ceremonies prac- 
ticed in [gnatius’s convents are, withonly an 
exception or two, those of the Church of 
Rome. The Protestant Bible is read by the 
nuns, but they are taught that our Lord 
“was an inclosed monk from the age of 
twelve to thirty, when he commenced his 
public life, because there is not a word 
mentioned in the Bible about him during 
this period.’’ But the whole trend of re- 
ligious thought in the nunnery is evident 
from the books which were ‘given us by 
Father Ignatius . . ., or were read with 
his sanction.”’ 

*Wewent to Rome for them; such as: ‘The 
Life of St. Theresa,’ ‘Life of St. Gertrude,’ 
* Life of St. Mary Magdalene of Piazzi,’* Life of 
St. Catherine of Sienna,’* Life of St. Thomas 
Aquinas,’ ‘Life of St. Alphonsus Ligourni,’ 
* Life of the Curé de Ars,’*The Diurnal of the 
Soul,’* The Glories of Mary,’ and ‘The Para- 
dise of the Earth.’ 

“Father Ignatius taught us that he himself 
could not command what was wrong, because 
he was the fatherand founder of the revived 
monastic life in the Church of England.” “ Our 
Office Book, too, was the Roman Catholic 
* Benedictine Breviary,’ and for years the Ro- 
mau Catholic * Ordinary of the Mass’ was used 
at thealtar. Lately Father Ignatius has taken 
a fancy to use the Sarum Missal, which seems 
more elaborate than the Roman ritual.” “At 
Christmas the Bambino (a beautiful figure ofa 
baby) is the first object of worship and adora- 
tion.” ‘ We were not taught to believe in the 
infallibility of the Pope.” ‘“* Neither were we 
taught the doctrine of the immaculate concep- 
tion of the blessed Virgin Mary. I think, with 
these two exceptions, we were identical in doc- 
trine with -he Church of Rome.” (Chap. 
xiii.) 

There are prayers for the dead, mass is 
celebrated, and the most searching and 
minute system of confession is practiced. 
The seven-corded scourge, called “ Dis 
cipline,”’ is inflicted upon the naked backs 
of those who have offended. Miss Povey 
avers that even a little child who was so 
young as to be unable to utter the word 
** Discipline’ and who called itthe “splin,” 
was beaten with this outrageous instru- 
ment of torture. Penance is inflicted fora 

large number of petty faults, and power to 
impose the penance is committed in a 
large number of cases to the caprice of the 
Mother Superior, 





But we despair of noting all the points 
which are made in this volume. True, it is 
an ex parte statement of one who feels 
that she has been made to suffer almost be- 
yond endurance. But even so, such allega- 
tions call for careful investigation by the 
powers that be, and the exact state of the 
case should be ascertained and published. 
Similar things are true of other institu- 
tions under the auspices of the Romish 
Church, no doubt, and in the interest of hu- 
manity these tooshould be investigated. In 
Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland, there 
are said to be 458 Roman Catholic convents, 
48 houses for Jesuits and 171 monasteries. 
How many there are under Ignatius we are 
not told, but three are mentioned here by 
name. 

The veracity and character of the writer 
are vouched for by the editor, the Rev. 
W. Lancelot Holland, M.A., Vicar of All 
Saints’, Hatcham, in Southeast London. 
The story that is told comes to us without 
any literary pretensions or adornments. It 
is a plain tale, not without some displace- 
meats in the logical and regular sequence 
of narration. It is lacking in bitterness, 
and itis rather full of a mournful strain 
than tinged bya vindictive spirit. Only 
in connection with the alleged ‘* Appa- 
ritions and Miracles’ is there anything 
that seems to be even sarcastic or biting. 
The editor goes further than the author; 
for when she quotes from a public address 
of Ignatius, allowing him to speak for him- 
self, the editor questions the propriety of 
reproducing matter which he regards as 
“*blasphemous.”’ There are certainly things 
in the book iuclosed in quotation marks, and 
said to have been taken jrom the mouth of 
Ignatius or the Mother Superior, which are 
truly little short of blasphemy. They make 
a claim for the speaker tothe place of God’s 
vicar on earth thatis only exceeded in ex- 
tent by that of the Pope of Rome himself. 

We have read the book with constant in- 
terest from first to last, and with a growing 
sense of the outrageous character of the im- 
positions practiced in the name of religion. 
The practically Roman character of the in- 
stitution has been laid bare, andit has been 
proved over again that the monastic life, as 
a life, is not a method of living that is in 
accordance with the will of God. That Ixz- 
natius preaches evangelical truth is not 
denied, but it can only be fully appreciated 
and applied after one, like ‘‘Sister Mary 
Agnes,’ has broken away from the thrall- 
dom and slavery of his system, and come 
out into the glorious liberty of God-given 
freedom. 


- 


History, Prophecyand Gospel Exposito- 
ry Sermons on the International Sunday 
school Lessons for 1891. Edited by E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Brown University. (Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston.) This well and handsomely made 
octavo is quite the most striking volume of 
the kind which has been called out in ex- 
position of the International Sunday-school 
Lessons. It consistsofa series of sermons 
on the topics of the lessons from eminent 
preachers in the Baptist pulpit who repre- 
sent the denomination geographically as 
well as personally. These sermons treat the 
subjects broadly, and avoid minute expo- 
sition, or, to use President Andrew’s 
phrase, “specially fine exegesis.”” They 
are as a body both examples and models of 
expository preaching, and tho they make 
no attempt to supersede the Sunday School 
Teacher’s Commentary or to do for him 
that work of studious and minute prepara- 
tion which he alone can do for himself, they 
neverthelessdo acertain large, introduc- 
tory and generalizing work for him which 
few Sunday-school teachers who have not 
had a theological training can do for them- 
selves. The discourses hold a high average 
and are characterized by good sense and 
learning. The sermon by President An- 
drews on “The Word made Flesh ”’ is alone 
worth more than the price of the volume. 
Seven Dreamers. By Annie Trum- 
bull Slosson. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1.25) Wewere among the first to 
discover that charming piece of New Eng- 
land dreaming “ Fishin’ Jimmy,” which we 
tind bound up in this volume with six other 
examples of the same kind, tho not all of 
them perhaps of equal merit. Itis a deep 
and true insight into the character of the 
typical New Envglanders she represents 
which has given the author the very happy 
title of her book. For with all their pro- 
vincialism and peasant dialect the peuple 
in these tales are New Englanders, aud as 
such the dreaming, speculative side of 
their spiritual and mental organization is 
the most striking and interesting part of 
it. There is always more or less danger in 
a reputation based on such a tale as ‘Fish- 
in’ Jimmy.” Itis apt to provea thin vein 
s90n worked out, Weare glad to see some 











new leads of the same kind of ore opening 
in this volume—“ Butterneggs,’’ for exam- 
ple, with its grotesque rhymes, audacious 
jokes, and broad New England flavor. 
‘Botany Bay,” the story of a man who 
thought he and another man had only one 
soul between them, and killed himself to 
give the othera chance for the one soul 
between them is an original piece of genu- 
ive grotesque. “‘A Speaking Ghost” is 
a lesss strong piece of work but has a charac- 
ter of itsownand the distinct New Eng- 
land flavor. 


Switzerland. By Lina Hug and Richard 
Stead (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50), is the latest addition to the ‘‘Story 
of the Nations” series. Of all the coun- 
tries thus far embraced in this* series, 
Switzerland is the one par eminence whose 
history partakes most largely of the ele- 
ments which bear the most resemblance 
to a “story.”’ This romantic element is 
properly appreciated by the autbors who 
bring it out well, both as relates to the an- 
cient history of the lake dwellers, the 
geographical features of the country, the 
intellectual and religious history of the 
people, their political history, love of free- 
dom, and industrial and educational tri- 
umphs. Epitome of the World’s His- 
tory, Ancient, Mediwval and Modern. 
Part I, Ancient and Medieval. By Edgar 
Sanderson, M.A., Clare College, Cambridge 
(England). Revised and condensed with 
emendations and new matter, by John 
Hardiman, A.M. (Boston School Supply 
Company. #1.50.) This handbook suffers 
of course from the unavoidable effect of ex. 
treme condensation. It preserves, however, 
to agreater degree than could be anticipated 
the flow and liveliness of history. Jt is 
arranged well, and exhibits the results of 
the latest scholarship. Mr. Hardiman’s re- 
vision consists in some further condensation 
and excision of matter which would seem 
to be out of placein Americanschools. The 
handbook is prepared to give special atten- 
tion to the exhibition of the progressive 
civilization of the race. The volume before 
us contains only Part I (Ancient and 
Medieval), ending with tbe fifteenth cen- 
tury. -The Prelude to Modern History. 
By J. E. Symes, M.A., University College, 
Nottingham (England). (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. $1.00.) This is a useful 
little introductory sketch of the course of the 
world’s history from the third to the ninth 
century. It covers the fall of the Westero 
Empire, the rise of the Papacy, the founda- 
tion and growth of Mohammedanism, the 
Saracen Conquests, and the foundation of 
the empire of Charles the Great. This vol- 
ume is well provided with historic maps of 
Europe in the third century—Central Eu- 
rope A D. 400-500-565, and after the death of 
Charles the Great, A.D. 827. 








Extra Volume VIII in the ‘Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science’? (Herbert B. Adams, 
Editor), is The Intercourse between the 
United States and Japan: An Historical 
Sketeh. By Inazo (Ota) Nitobe. (The 
Johns Hopkius Press.) - This volume has a 
more than ordinary claim on the attention 
of intelligent readers. lt is a history whose 
interest in some parts and some respects 
approaches romance. Beginning with the 
dark period before Commodore Perry’s 
visit, the author passes in his second chap- 
ter to write the history of that famous ne- 
gotiation, which he does more or less from 
the Japanese point of view. We then have 
afull chapter on ‘‘ Diplomacy and Com- 


merce,”’ another on ‘‘Americans and Amer- 


ican Influences in Japan,” and a final 
chapter on .“‘“Japanese in America.’”’ The 
volume does not contain much that is 
strictly new, and is made up, we conclude, 
from original materials that are equally 
accessible to American and Japanese stu- 
dents. The work, howéver, is done by a 
native Japanese under the regulative and 
molding influence of his knowledge of his 
people, his country and its institutions. 
In estimating the amount of actual im- 
pression Protestant missions have made on 
Japan, we think we can teach him a good 
deal. For example, he does not seem to be 
aware that the Speaker of the Lower House 
of the Japanese Parliament is a Protestant 
Christian, and that thirteen of the mem- 
bers are Christians, twelve Protestants 
and one a Greek. Nordoes he seem to be 
aware that Mr. House, from whom h®& 
quotes and on whom he relies, has been 
very thoroughly discredited. He justly 
assigns the first place to Griffis’s “Mika- 
do’s Empire,’”’ but Griffis takes no such 
position as Mr. House. On the whole, we 
shall have to conclude that a man may not 
know everything about the country in 
which he is born. 

A Baptist Abroad; or, Travels and Ad- 
ventures in Europe and All Bible Lands, 





By Rev. Walter Andrew Whittle, with an 
introduction by the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 
LL.D. (J. A. Hill&Co.,New York. $2.50.) 
The Rev. Mr. Whittle treats his readers to 
a steel-engraved portrait of himself for the 
frontispiece, and on page 40 to a poor wood- 
cut of the companion of his journey, Mr. 
Clarence P. Johnson; and as he begins so he 
goes on tothe end of his book, which would 
be greatly improved, and also greatly com- 
pressed, with Whittle out of it. The re- 
mainder would be a spirited, wide-awake, 
somewhat superficial but breezy composi- 
tion. Voces Populi. By F. Anstey. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75.) This is a 
selection of Mr. Anstey’s oddities and 
comicalities reprinted from Punch. The 
highest praise we can give him is that they 
are good enough to endure the severe test 
of being published bound up together in 
ove volume like this.———In the edition of 
George Sand’s novels, published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, at $1.50 per volume, 
Nanon is the most recent number, trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, and 
published in good form. 





Through Abyssinia: An Envoy's Ride 
to the King of Zion. By F. Harrison Smith, 
R. M. (A. C. Armstrong & Co., New York. 
$2.00.) The **‘ King of Zion,” in the above 
title, is Abyssinian for King John. The 
journey which forms the subject of the vol- 
ume was undertaken by the author as Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria’s Special Envoy to 
carry swords of honor to the King of Abys- 
sinia and his son. Of course the trip was 
made with every advantage. Mr. Smith, 
the envoy, had visited Abyssinia previous- 
ly in company with Admiral Hewett. He 
is a capital raconteur, and has all the fine 
qualities, as a traveler in rough countries, 
which nature has bestowed so liberally on 
Englishmen. In addition he is not without 
a quiet vein of humor of his own, and this 
in combination with the really interesting 
points of the story he has to tell, witn bis 
owu free, bold and good-natured spirit, and 
the merits of an almost perfect English 
style for his purpose, make his book quite 
too entertaining to be overlooked. 


Burning Questions of the Life that now 
is and of that which is tocome. (The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. $150.) Wecanhardly 
pame a better writer for the people than 
the Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D. His 
themes are solidly chosen and solidly stated. 
He goes straight for the heart and center 
of the topic he discusses, and his style is 
that strong and vigorous English which the 
people love to read and which they under- 
stand. Certainly for an athletic mind like 
his there is no lack of topics. ln Burning 
Questions he has selected eight of the great- 
est and nearest importance for discussion: 
“Has evolution abolished God?” ‘Can 
man know God?” “Is man only a machine?” 
* What is the use of prayer?” ‘Is death 
the end?” ‘* Whois Jesus Christ?’ ‘Are 
the Gospels fairy tales?’ and ‘‘ Where is 
the Kingdom of God?’”’ He discusses these 
questions with no attempt at original spec- 
ulation, but in a strong, fair, open-minded 
way, and with a strong man’s ability to put 
his pen on the weak spot in his opponent’s 
case. 


A Pocket Handbook of Biography, Con- 
taining more than Ten Thousand Names 
of Celebrities in every Sphere of Human 
Action. Compiled by Henry Frederick 
Reddall. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 75 
cents ) We have long hoped for a biograph- 
ical handbook made on essentially the plan 
adopted in this book. It is astonishing how 
much of the essence of biography lies in the 
four or five particulars of nationality, con- 
dition, occupation, date of birth and death, 
and main achievement. Such a book does 
its work by refreshing the memory, giving 
definiteness to vague recollections, and by 
driving a few pegs into the mind to hold 
the thoughts together. Mr. Redda]l’s hand- 
book will do this, and prove very useful as 
it stands. It should, however, be extended. 
The number of names should be doubled, 
and some addition made to each notice, un- 
der the head of achievement. 


Proceedings and Addresses of the Scotch- 
[rish in America at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, May 29th to June 1st, 1890. (Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. In paper $1.00; 
in cloth 1.50.) This is the second Scotch- 
Irish book published by American citizens 
of that race, and is in two parts. Part I 
xives the proceedings of the Congress, and 
Part II a big table-full of racy papers on the 
Scotch-Irish in different sections of the 
country, including the sermon preached by 
Dr. John Hall of this city to an immense 
audience on the last day of the Congress. 
The volume contains a list of members with 
important bjographical facts concerning 
them, Att 
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Every-Day Etiquette. A Manual of Good 
Manners. By Louise Fiske Brysov. (W. 
D. Kerr, New York. $1.50.) The author of 
this well and handsomely published man- 
ual takes a broad view of her functions and, 
so far as we can judge, writes sensibly and 
up to the best standards on all points which 
she touches. The author will prove an in 
telligent, refined and highly cultivated 
mentor to any young person who commits 
himself to her guidance. Inthe Riding 
School. Chats with Esmeralda. By Theo. 
Stephenson Browne. (VD. Lothrop Company, 
Boston. $1.00) The thirteen ‘chats’ 
which compose this little manual go over 
the ground which a young lady in learning 
to ride needs to have covered. The book is 
not a substitute for the Riding School or a 
master, It does not help a young lady to 
learn to ride by herself. It posts her up as 
to the points which she requires to under- 
stand to get on well with ber master and to 
profit by the Riding School, and is a useful 
little handbook. 





Elements of Science, Moral and Relig- 
ious. By S. A. Jewett, M.A. (Fleming H. 
Revell, New York. $1.00.) This book im- 
presses us as a clear, vigorous and well- 
arranged handbook of ethics with some 
brief additions drawn from the ethics of 
sociology. [tis designed for use as text 
book for schools and for general use, and 
while written from a distinctly religious 
standpoint and on that basis, is free from 
sectarian bias. 
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LITERARY NOTES, 


“THE Ea'ly Paradise,” Mr. Wiiliam 
Morris, is to be issued ia a single volume 
edition. 








-The De Quincey papers, lately discov- 
ered by Dr. Japp and published in THE 
INDEPENDENT aud elsewhere, are to be 
brought out in this country by the United 
States Book Company. 


.. After the first of February the busi- 
ness of Sciibuer & Welford will be amalga- 
mated with that of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
and the two houses will operate under the 
firm name of the latter. 


....Mr. Robert Louis Stevensin since his 
return tou Samoa from Australia has been 
engaged in writing sort stories and in fin- 
ishing his book of travels, ** The South 
Seas,”’ which Messrs. Cassell will publisb. 
His volume of ‘‘ Ballads” will be published 
by Chatto & Windus. 


.... The Arena for January has for fron- 
tispiece a portrait of Dr. A. R. Wallace, 
the distinguished biologist, who contributes 
a most interesting paper on the subject of 
objective apparitions and phantasms. He 
instances many phenomena, well authenti- 
cated and inexplicable, and pays special 
tribute to the Psychical Research Society. 
The strange, cowering effect of these mani- 
festations on dumb animals is particularly 
mentioned. Mr. Hamlin Garland, who 
devotes so much fearless earnestness to the 
consideration of modern social problems, 
makes ‘“‘a new Declaration of Rights,” 
which must carry respect even where it 
does not carry conviction. A number of 
criticisms are brought together, dealing 
with “A Remarkable Book”’; that by Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway, if not the least revo- 
lationary, is c2rtaialy the one most worth 
attention. 


...- The January number of The Century 
contains the first installment of the famous 
Talleyrand Memoirs, to which Mr. White- 
law Reid has written an introduction. 
Talleyrand forbade the publication of these 
memoirs until thirty years after his death, 
so full are they of important secrets of his 
time: be has now been dead fifty-two 
years, and what was once gossip has become 
history. In speaking of one of his early 
friends he says: 

“This lady has inspired me with a thorough 

aversion for people who, in order to speak the 
more accurately, use none but technical terms. 
I have no faith in the brain power, or ir the sci- 
ence, of persons who are ignorant of equiva- 
lents, and go on forever defining: it is to their 
memory alone they are indebted for what they 
know, and, accordingly, they know it badly. I 
am sorry this remark should have occurred to 
me during M. de Humboldt’s stay in Paris; bat 
now it is penned it must remain.” 
In that portion of the papers which deals 
with his visit to America he refers only once 
to Washington, but has much to say of 
Hamilton: 

* T admired the large-mindedness always ap- 
parent in the private views expressed by Mr. 
Hamilton respecting the prosperity of bis coun- 


try. I do not know whether they will ever be 
realized, but, if they are, it wilt only be when 
the American desire to encroach and invade 
will have ceased to alter the general relations 
of tae American people with other nations, and 
wiiea by a jodicious regard for its own inter- 
ests, it will endeavor to conquer ifs own coun- 


try by turning to every possible advantage the 
vast extent of as onging to it.” 
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Financial. 
FOR FREE COINAGE. 


BY WILLIAM P, ST. JOHN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEw YORK. 





THE following letter on Free Coinage 
has been sent to the Committee of Fi- 
nance of the Senate of the United States 
by Mr. St. Jobn; 


“Tn evident recognition of the widespread 
popular demand for liberal financial legis- 
lation, your committee is said to have en- 
tertained several differing propositions and 
reported a measure intended to increase 
the volume of money by means of a new 
issue of United States bonds, payable after 
ten years, and bearing interest at the rate 
of 2 per cent. per annum, upon the ex- 
pressed expectation that the National banks 
will purchase these bonds and hypothecate 
for a profitable note-issue. _ 

**[submit that a large element in the 
community, who possess Government bonds 
as something available to borrow on or to 
save taxation, have been holding 4 per 
cent. bonds in the face of a market pre- 
mium at which the net annual income re- 
alized is less than 14¢ per cent. per annum. 
On this basis aten-year 2% per cent. bond 
would command a market premium of 
from 4to 6 per cent., while the National 
banks could not afford to purchase them 
for a profitable note-issue at exceeding 
par. But if the bonds were furnished to 
the bank directly and at par, the likely 
market premium subsequently obtainable 
would induce sales of them, and by 
just so much effect a new contrac- 
tion of the currency. 

‘“*A second proposition which your com- 
mittee is said to have reported favorably 
would require the Treasury to purchase 
Wall Street’s stock of silver, an accumula- 
tion occasioned by speculation as to silver 
legislation, and which, if purchased as pro- 
posed, will only temporarily disturb the 
Indian exchanges and thereby tend to cre- 
ate a new accumulation subsequently. 

‘* The aggressive efforts in the Senate are 
those directed, at every opportunity, 
toward the adoption of equally free coinage 
for gold and silver. An impression current 
here is that some measure involving such 
free coinage as its basal proposition will 
shortly be passed to the President for his 
vetoor approval. Another impression dis- 
turbing many is that anxiety as to what 
may be enacted isto be continuous until 
some measure is adopted, or until the ses- 
sion ends in March. 

‘* Firmly convinced myself that the adop- 
tion of such free coinage would be entirely 
safe and eminently wise; that existing 
trade conditions make the present a pecu- 
liarly propitious moment for that adoption; 
that the resulting scare predicted by our 
foreign bankers may be directed to the ma- 
terial enhancement of our own prosperity. I 
unbesitatingly commend that adoption now 
immediately. Nevertheless, waiving these 
convictions, I beg to direct yourspecial at- 
tion to a proposition of compromise which 
is already informally before the Senate, 
and there designated: ‘ Amendments pro- 
posed by Senator Plumb, December 9th, to 
Senate Bill No. 3,842,’ and of which the 
title may be freely paraphrased as follows: 
‘A bill to graat the demand of the fiercest 
advocate of free coinage for silver while at 
the same time assuring the gold mono-met- 
alist with all the wealth, pride of charac- 
ter, and affirmative law of the United States 
that all the money put into circulation 
thereby shali be practically gold paper.’ 

* TI willnot, uninvited, detail the merits of 
this proposition. If enacted, it will appear 
in association with one section of the Actof 
July 14th, 1890, that the gold mono-metalist 
1s thereby made contentedly secure, while 
free coinage of silver is put upon its actual 
trial by the people. But inasmuch as free 
coinage of silver is at the base of this pro- 
posal, I submit some facts, as follows, in 
refutation of proclaimed objections to free 
colnage: 

“1, Itisobjected that foreign silver would 
flood our re-opened mints. 

“1 reply that British India’s mints for 
years past have been, still are, and will 
continue to be open to her unlimited legal 
tender silver at a coinage valuation 7 per 
cent. higher than our re-opened mints 
would value silver. Therefore, when once 
the level of the Indian exchanges shall be 
established upon our mint price, as our 
adoption of free coinage will establish it, 
thereafter all foreign silver which has here- 
tofore sought the Indian mints will natu- 
rally and for profit continue to seek them 
in preference to our own. 

* For facts in proof I submit the following 
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astoIndia. For the fiscal year ending 1877 
her net imports of silver were $35 v00 000, 
and the average price of silver $115 per 
onoce: fiscel year ending 1878, imports, 
$70.000 000; average price, $1.20 per ource; 
fiscal] year ending 1884, net imports, $30,- 
000,000 average price, $1 11; fiscal yeor end- 
ing 1886, pet imports, 356 000,000, average 
price, 21.03 per onnce; calendar year 1889, 
net imports in India about $70,000 000, aver- 
age price, about 95 cents per ounce. Her 
level of excuanges is not dependent upon 
high or low prices of silver, but upcn trade 
conditions and the s'ea‘liness of its price. 

** Bat some insist that the French or Ger- 
man Governments might overwhelm our re- 
opened mints with their silver monev. In 
reply let me state that con‘inental Europe 
is annually indebted to India exceeding in 
gross the sum of $75 000 000; that the Ger- 
mans are excellent as merchants as are the 
French as fioanciers; and that both, like 
the Americ4p, may be relied upon tochoose, 
when p*rting with their money, to part 
with it for profit, rather than in certainty 
of loss. Theref re, with the German Gov- 
ernment aud the Freach Government alike 
neglecting annually to trade out their sup- 
posed surplus silver through the agency of 
their merchants and their financiers, in 
settlement of so great indebtedness to India 
annually, but electing instead to permit 
their mercbants and financiers to settle 
this great trade balance annually with 
Council bills bought in London ard paid 
for in gold or its equivalent, they cannot be 
assumed by iatelligent Americans to be 
possessed of any surplus silver with which 
to flood our mints. Neglecting thus toship 
any surplus silver for recoining into rupees 
ata gain in the exchange and io settiement 
of debt, they w:ll nut choose instead to re- 
coin into our silver dollars at a loss in the 
exchange, the difference beirg seven per 
cent, between these operations, and when 
the trade indebtedness is invariably ours. 

*“ Directly in conrection with this, 1 sub- 
mit a reference to Ottman Haupt, whom 
our American foreign bankers were last 
year designating the most eminent of Eu- 
rorean statisticians, and who in December, 
1889, predicted as the result of our tben 
pending legislation, afterward adopted in 
July, a like avalancbe of Europe’s silver. 
He then stated that Germany had vast sums 
of id'e silver awaiting a market, and that 
the Bank of France beld a large amvuunt of 
Belgi+n silver money boxed for sbipmentin 
demand of gold. Subsequently he revised 
these first conclusions. The London Econ- 
omist, in printing this second letter, dated 
Paris, August I4th, 1890, says: ‘ The subject 
with which Mr. Haupt deals is one on 
which he can claim to speak with some au- 
thority, for there are few who have viven 
more attention thav he to monetary statis- 
tics and monetary affairs.’ The purport of 
the letrer of Mr. Haupt thus referred to is 
to argue with statistics that the United 
States cannot avnually obtain its present 
Treasury requirement of silvcr, and there- 
fore; that $1 for 37144 grains of silver, or $1.- 
2929 per ounce fixe, is to rule the minimum 
market orice of siiver in the immediare fu- 
ture. He state-: ‘Neither will Germany 
sell any more thalers, nor ltaly ber demon 
etized Bourbonian piasters; nay, even little 
Riamapia looks already mournfuliy on the 
25,000 000 tranes of five-lei pieces disposed of 
to a group of Vienie-e bavkers’ 

* Bat if no flood of foreign silver is actu: 
ally to frighten us, our foreign bankers 
next excite their owo and our domesiic 
bankers’ fears with asuspec'ted overwhelm 
ing return from Earope of their invest- 
men’s io our prime securities. 

**Gentlemen, tbe embarrassment of 
Messrs. Baring B-others was iatimated to 
the iaside few some weeks before our pub- 
lic had suspected such a ossiviiity, aud 
our American foreizn bankers and their 
European correspondents were not slow to 
harl upon our market their only things 
available as cash iu tue foreseen emergency. 
Toe dsoyer of any ad titional returo of our 
securities from Europe you can estimate, 
but you may need to be reminded that it is 
due to our amoly meetings these demands 
already, supported by a large trade bal- 
ance in our favor, that current rates or 
sterling bills of exchange have ruled so low 
of late. While our $380,000,000 silver coin 
and certificates are circulating side by side 
with gold, prime sterling bills and cable 
transfers have been and still are ootainable 
at less than par of exchanye. 

“Tt is, of course, to be imagined that 
uoder the instigation of our American for- 
eign bankers, whose sincerity is not in 
question, and provided cur Treasury con- 
duct shall take color from their views, we 
might indeed have a repetition of the con- 
ditions of July, 1886, when, under a Trea- 
sury official who had been a bank officer ia 
New York, our receipts for custows, which 


had been in January 53 per cent. in gold, 
were altered io July to 97 per cent in silver 
and greeobucks, and only 3 per cent. in 
gold. But for assurance of prompt recovery 
again if sucha thiog occurs, observe that 
the average receiots from customs here for 
the month of December, 1890, were 88 per 
Also in result of fears when 
allowed to dictate our Treasury policy. 
recall the fact that iu the period to which I 
referred, July, 1886, when only 233 500 000 
of sitver dollars had been c ined, 97,.745.900 
of these coias, in excess of all outstanciog 
certificates, were accumulated in the Trea- 
sury as tho worthless merchandise. 
under a different Treasury conduct subse- 
quently. and notwithstanding our advi- 
tional silver dollar coinage of $147,000,000, 
less than 5' 0.000 of these dollars lay idle in 
the Treasury, together with less than $2,- 
000,000 in the current cash, the entire re- 
maiuing sum of the $381,000.000 being afloat 
in ccio, or by certificates as money, Decem- 


* But if no foreign silveristo flood our re- 
opeued mint, andif there is no important 
return of ovr securities, but untold fears 
remain that we shall lose our yold. be re 
minded of the repeated prophecies, sincere 
enough, bnt always failures, as to a like re- 
sult tofollow our Silver Coinage Act of 1878. 
Observe that since that date, in all the pe- 


ried to Decem ber 31st, 1890, there were but 
three years in which our gold experts «x 
ceedea our gold impor's tor the year, and 
with $50,000,000 as the largest net export 
Oo tbe other band, we bad 
one year of this period io which the surplus 
import of gold exceeded $77,000,000 and an- 
other year in which the net 1m oort of gold 
exceeded 397 000 000 §=Se that as the result 
of this period of twelve years to date our net 
surplus gsin of gold by »monortations ex- 
ceeds the sum of $185,000,000, and during 
these same twelve years to December 3lsr, 
1890 the mines of the United States have 
yleided $375 000,000 of new gold. 

* A word or two here as to the prevailing 
impression that there is at present a vast 
over-production of silver, which in the long 
run would burden oar re-opened mints. The 
past and present proportionate production 
of gold and silver in tbe world 1s of impor- 
tance to note, as follows, and let it be re- 
membered, too, that tor a period of seventy 
years following 1803 the mints oi France 
were equally open to their legal-teoder gold 
and silver coinage at a valuation for silver 
more than 3 per cent. higher than our 
In the perioa of 100 vears 
to 1801. of the total production of gold and 
silver, 65 per cent. was si'ver. 
s+ quent forty years to 1840, 71 per cent was 
lo the ten yenrs toillowipg to 18,0, 
In twenty five 
years to 1875, orl; 29 per eent. was silver; 
but agaio in the tea years following to 
1885 68 per cent. was silver; yet for the ore 
year 1889, in which toe largest anoual sil- 
ver prodaction in all bistory appears, onty 
58 percent. of tbe total movey metal pro- 
Durivg the last twenty 
Jesrs the world’s coining of silver has ex- 
c-eded the world’s production of silver, 
showlvug recoinazes, 

** Finally. if our foreign bankers, our do- 
mestic bankers, and such of our merchants 
as the undou'ted sincerity of our barkers 
shall so iofluence, are to cnerisa still their 
terra, aud withont estavii-hed facts oo 
Which to base tnuem, thea, gevtiemen of the 
committer, 1 bez you to avail of these 
timidities to euhance directly and impor- 
tauotiy the prosperity of the United States. 
Seize upon the preseut oppor: uuity of au- 
spicious trade copditious to re-open our 
mints forthwith to goid and silver, 
the locking up of gold shall fultuw, »s pre- 
dictea, then ne reavy to witness the next 
result as follows: Gold is money. Tw hoard 
gold idle will occysion 1. s cf interest. 
Prime sterliog bills are gold at due-date. 
S xty-day bilis, with which are hypothe 
cate gialp Or (Ottun, are available as 1n- 
vestments, returpinpg gol at due date witao 
the equivaleut of inierest on the ipvest- 
mwebt for the interim. Any premium on 
xoid prospectively obtainable woulu tous 
be assured the purchaser of sixty day ster- 
livg bills, io adaitieu to the interest, which 
he murt sacrifice if be cnuoses instead to 
hoard bis idle gold. 
tuen confirm predicted fears, and the de- 
mand fur steriing bills will advance the 
tates for sterling excnapge imaieniately 
aud importantiy, which ot all thing: is the 

hing wost veedtul to relieve oar con- 
gested cotton centers, and alt our movey 
markets.and in a single city, Memphis, 
Tecn , 38,000,000 worth of cotton is to day 
lepoiteu stored. 

* Advupt tree coinage of silver immediate 
Jy aud with these results, if our bankers’ 
predictluus a.:e warranted, and thereby you 
rush our cotton aod spare cereals to the 
seabovrd, and on saip, and into money due 
to us from Europe, and thus so increasing 
toe present balance at our credit ia trade 
as shall give us title to important sums 
advitional of Engiand’s over-precious gold. 
England threatens us no flood of silver at 
our mint as our most timid bankers will 
Hence, the immediate result of all 
foretold anxieties and at their worst is the 
emineot increase of the prosperity of our 
Adop: free coinage by the method 
erciobefore designated, as a compromise, 
and you hazard nothing, meanwhile, it my 
predictions be not fulfilled. 

**To members of your honorable com- 
mittee I have stated privately certain facts 
and convitions woich support a sincere 
conviction that ] beral financial legislation 
1s become a present need, it the anticipa- 
tioa ofa fair degree of general prosperity 
throughout the United States 1s to 
allowed for us in 1891 ”’ 

WILLIAM P. St. Jon. 

New York, Jan. 3d, 1890. 


cuction was silver. 


Adopt free coivage, 











MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tur close of 1890 and the first few diys 
of 1891 were characterized by a pro- 
nounced bull market in Wall Street. 
Prices average several points higher than 
at the close of the previous week, and the 
improvement is very well distributed. 
Basiness has not been much above the 
recent average in volume, but there has 
certainly been a further pronounced im- 
provement in the feeling in speculative 
circles, Abeut one hundred millions of 
dollars are to be disbursed this mcnth on 
account of interest and dividendson rail- 
road and other stocks and bonds, and 
much of this distribution was made on 
the first business day of the year. There 
has consequently been a large demand for 
choice bonds for the re-investmeut of in- 
terest money, and the resulting improve- 
ment 1n thisclass of securities was re flected 
to a considerable extent in the market fur 
railroad stocks. Tnere isevery indication 
that the short interest in the market is 
still large, but the bears seem to have 
adopted a waiting policy, being desirous 
of discovering whether there will be a 
ready market for stocks when the present 
holders who bought for a turn begin to 
realize profits. At the mument the in- 
quiry for stocks is active, and the mar- 
ket appears to have acquired a good head- 
way; but what part of the buyiog repre- 
sents the opening of speculative accounts 
for a turn cannot be accurately judged. 
Commission houses are conservative in 
their advice to customers. The coal stocks 
took the lead on the advent of cold 
weather and an improving demand for the 
product; but their advances have been 
eclipsed by the gains in some of the 
specialties which insiders have bought 
freely since the financial situation cleared 
up. Rio Grande Western common and 
preferred and the Susquehanna stocks 
were notable examples. 

Discu-sion has waxed warm this week in 
regard to the differences which have devel- 
optd between the Union Pacific on one 
hand and the Sc. Paul and Rock Island on 
the other with reference to the us» of the 
Union Pacific’s railway bridge ovir the 
Missouri River at Omaba. Predictions 
have even been heard in the street that 
the trouble may cause a postponement of 
the meeting of presidents under the new 
association whicn has b en ssheduled for 
the 8thinst. But the importance of the 
disagreement is believed tv have been 
considerably exaggerated. The status of 
the case is substantially as follows: The 
Union Pacific owns the only railway 
vridge entering Omaha from the East, 
and it has been used jpintly with 
the Union Pacific by both the St. Paul 
and Rock Island under a contract m: de 
about seven months ago. Under the new 
Gould régime the Union Pacific has re- 
fused to avide by the terms of this con- 
tract, claiming that the deal violates its 
agreements with the Uuited States Gov- 
ernmenf, etc. This action, of course, 
shuts the St. Paul out of .all business 
with Omaha, and deprives the Rock 
Island of the advantage of a new thr: ugh 
line to Denver via Omaha, which is has 
proposed to establish. Many charges 
are advanced on both sides, and the mat- 
ter is now in the courts, whose decision 
is awaited with interest. The immediate 
¢ffect will probably be to make the Rock 
Island more exacting when the Presi- 
dents finally assemble to discuss plans for 
improving rates and adjusting traffic. 

The money markets have been fairly 
easy, and did not develop the anticipated 
stringency about the first of the year. 
Call loans on Stock Exchange collateral 
were made at 2 per cent. and at 9 per 
cent., but a fair average rate for this class 
of business has been 54 per cent., with 
renewals at about the same figure. The 
time loan market bas been better supplied 
With funds at about 6 per cent., but the 
demand has been light, as brokers antici- 
pated lower rates as soon as interest 
money should get into general circula- 
tion. The demand for commercial paper 
has also slightly improved, as would nat- 
urally follow the easier condition of the 
loan markets. Indorsed receivables have 
sold at 6@7 per cent., and single names 
about one per cent. higher. There was 














no change this week in the Bink of Eng- 
land rate of discount, but an advance is 
talked of asthe result of the active de- 
mand for gold in Lordon for Hojlind, 
G: rmapy and New York. Another factor 
will be the expected request by the Bank 
of France that the Bink of England re- 
fund it, next month, the gold advanced 
to tide over the Birings’ trouble, 

A few general s’atistics bearing upon 
railway affairs in 1890 are of interest at 
the present time. ‘he construction of 
new roads in 1890 has been exceeded only 
seven times since 1870, and by three of 
these seven years by only a few bundred 
miles. The year’s construction was, in 
ronnd numbers, 6,000 miles, and the aver- 
age forthe past twenty years is 5,700 
miles. The total mileage of the country 
is now some:hing over 167.000 miles. The 
lines built in 1890 consisted chi fly of 
short spurs, made necessary by the en- 
larged business of existing roads. The 
record of railroad foreclosures in 1890 
shows twenty-nine sales of this descrip- 
tion, the companies having nearly 4,000 
miles of rcad and $183,000 000 of secu: iiies’ 
T venty six roads, with 3,000 miles and 
$105,000 000 of securities, were placed in 
the bards of receivers. The year 1890 
was a notable one in the matter of rail- 
road consolidati ns, and substantial gains 
are expected to be derived by the roads 
from the changes occurring, which will 
result in the decrease of various expenses 
and the rudstitution of allies for possibte 
competitors. Among the more impor- 
tant deals of this character during the 
year were the purchase of the Sr, Louis 
and Sain Francisco and the Colorado Mid- 
land by the Atchison ; the Union of the 
Ricnmond and Alleghany, and the K ina- 
wha and Ohio with the Chesapeake and 
Obio; the purchase of tbe Alton and 
Terre Haute, the Wabish ard Michi-an 
and the Cincinnati, Sandusky ana Cleve- 
land by the Big Four; the consolidation 
of the southwestern lines of the Pennsyl- 
vania system ; the purchase of tbe C., 
B. and Northern by the C., B. and 
Quincy; the aliiance of the Wiscon- 
sin Central with the Nortbern Pacific ; 
the consolidation of the Scioto Valley and 
the Snenandvab Valley with the Norfolk 
and Western ; the purchise of the Mil- 
waukee and Northern by the S. Paul, 
and the purchase of the Kentucky Cen- 
tral by the Louisville and Nashville. 
There were also many less important al 
liances. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
inz January 34, 1891: 


AmericaD.........+.+ 213. | Mechanics’........... 210 
Auer can Ex........ 14946 | Mech & Tia.......... “25 
Cuntinental.......... MMU | WesterD........seeeeee 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Jan. 3. Dec, 27. Differences. 
Loans... . ... . $385,678,500 $085,521.810 Inc. $355.700 
Specie........000 78.63:;,.00 T7820 Inc. 85,900 
Legaltenders.. 26.5:1,700 25.425,°1) Ine. 1,116,500 
Deposits......... 58#,602.100 352.149.5 Ine 4,552,800 
Circulation..... 3,599,900 3,590,0U0 Inc. 9,du0 


The following shows the relation be- 


tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
SHCCHE . 02. 0cc000 $78,663,200 $77.802,8 0 Inc. $850,900 
Legal tenders.. 26,571,700 =—.25.429.200 Inc. 1,146,000 
Total reserve... $105,264,90y $103,257,500 Inc. $1,997,400 
Keserve requ'’d 

against dep'ts 92,653.025 95,512,825 Inc. 1,145,700 
Excess ot res ve 

above legal re- 

quirements..... 8,576,875 7.725175 Ine. 851.700 
Excess of reserve Jan. 4th, 1589..........-.000%- 1,756,000 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

The cotton market closed firm at an ad- 
vance of avout ten points. D mand fair, 

The Mercantile Safe Deposit Company 
reports, on hand, 6,700,706 ounces silver 
bullion. 

Tne total Government receipts for the 
week from customs, revenue, etc., were 
$6,103,473. 

The Clearing-house exchanges for the 
year 1890 were $37,458,607,608.75—aston- 
ishing figures. 

Tae market for sterling exchange closed 
steady, with no variation in posted rates 
—viz., 4.804 to 4.85. 

Tbe Sub-Treatury, on Saturdey, was 
debtor at the Clearing-house to the nand- 
some sum of $1,489 000. 

The Bank Statement on Saturday was 
unexpectedly good, showing a gain of 
$851,950 in reserve instead of a loss. 

The total amount received at the New 
York Custom House for duties during 
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1890 was $163 285 263 against $147,683,337 
in 1889. 

During 1890 the total exports of cotton 
from the whole country were 5,273,000 
bales against 4,874,000 in 1889. Exvcour- 
aging, that. 

Tne bears, it is now believed, are re- 
turning to the banks the hoarded millions 
which have been stored for weeks in the 
dark vaults of the Trust Companies. 

Here are some big fizures. The total 
receipts at the Sub Treasury during 1890 
were $1,135,866,816.93; during the same 
period the payments were $1,130,495,- 
844.50. 

Tne Stock market for the week closed 
very strong along the whole line, with 
scarcely a single exception. Capitalists 
and bankers, for the time at least are 
cheerful and hopeful. 

Wall Screet was fairly gay when it was 
known on Saturday taat the bank state- 
ment showed an increase of $4 582 800 in 
deposi s, nearly half of whlca gain was 
in specie and Jegal tenders, 

The public debt statement shows that 
the reduc ion of the deb:, less cash in the 
Treasury, during the month of December, 
1890, amount: d to $11.005,397 99. Total 
caso in tne [reasury $679,440,656.81, 

Attention is called to the aavertise 
ment of Messrs. B air & Company, who 
offer municipal inves: ments of a number 
of cities having a long time torun, They 
will also send on application special lists 
of desirable investments to would-be 
investors. 

There are no facts at present o®which 
can be constructed a probability that gold 
will command a preminm in this country 
any time ducting the present year—foolish 
rep rts to the contrary no. witnstanding. 

Business has been lively at the Sub 
Treasury office in t'is city during the 
past two or toree weeks. Pension checks 
have been coming in for payment with a 
rush—numbering in that time nearly 
300 000, an increase of 40,000 over any 
previous record for the corresponding 
period. A Happy New Year to the sol- 
diers—bless them. 

Mrs. Hetty Green, who is well known 
in New York and elsewhere as probably 
the most wealthy woman in the Uniteo 
Sctates—rated as high as $40,000,000—has 
lately become a re-ident of Chicago 
where her son,a gifted young man, is 
located in business, as a banker. Some 
time, not long ago, a firm of real estate 
dealers in that city bought on speculation 
four hundred acres of land, in the south- 
ern part of Cook County, not far from 
Chicago. They !ound themselves recent- 
ly unable to m~:t the payments on the 
property as they became due, in conse- 
quence of their inability to negotiite 
louns. Just here Mrs. Hetty Green in- 
troduces herself as an interested party. 
With her lawyer she went to the office of 
the Master-ia Coancery, Waite, and after 
seating herself, in bis office, she quietly 
untolded an old newspaper and handed 
out $120,000 in new, fresh one bundreo 
and oae thousand dollar bills, which the 
plucky woman had just drawn, by check, 
from the Union Trust Company, and then, 
tossing the package to Mr. Waite witb 
a smile, said; ** That is the correct amoun: 
wanted, I believe.” It was a little after 
bink hours but the money was received, 
and Mrs. Hetty Gr:en once more and tor 
the thousanagth time, probably, demon- 
trated thit at least one woman in the na- 
tion could do big things as well as a man, 
and make no fuss about it either. 

Tbose who propose to *‘ go to law” to 
collect a debt from an ivsolvent debtor o1 
from bis Receiver or Assignee, will be in 
terested in reading the following chap- 
ter. We have not space to ‘‘ review the 
case,” ziving all the names embraced 1n the 
grand army of lawyers. judges, sheriffs, 
relerecs, assignees, sia receivers, bonds- 
men, reporters, cle:ks, witnesses, cred- 
itors—male and female—and others 
interested or employed in this seven 
years’ corflict to get—get—one cent on 
a dollar on a total debt ot $150 000, whict 
poor Bovnton had contracted to pay. Nut 
many instances of toil, hardship and per- 
severance have been known like this since 
the forty years’ journey of tbe chil- 
dren of Israel through the “ wilder- 
ness” to the promised land. Perhaps 





the lawyers, with their “‘ promised ” fee 
in hand came out with rejoicing as the 
Israelites did—when they “‘ got there ”— 
but the ‘‘ one cent-on-a dollar ” creditors 
most certainly ‘* got left,” and we heartily 
pity them. With these brief remarks we 
submit a report of the whole case taken 
from the Brooklyn Standard-Union: 

*‘The E. M. Boynton Saw and File Com- 
pany, of New York, after being in the 
courts for seven years, has at last gotten 
out and its affairs wound up. 

“The action was commenced in October, 
1883, when, upon the application of the 
stockholders and trustees, Wallace P. 
Groom was appointed temporary receiver 
and an order granted directing all persons 
interested to show cause, on February 
15:h, 1884, why a permanent receiver 
should not be appointed and the corpora. 
tion dissolved. 

‘*Toe matter did not come up on the day 
in question, and on April 21st, 1884, an 
order was granted to sbow cause why the 
temporary receiver should not be re- 
moved and the property turned over to 
tne Sheriff. W. B. Davenport was ap- 
pointed to take proofs of the insolvency 
of the company, and on June 30-h the 
court dissolved the corporation, making 
Groom permanent receiver. A motion 
was made to remove Groom, and on ap- 
peal the General Term reversed the order, 
appointiag the receiver arfl dissolving 
the corporation, and the matter was sent 

vack to Special Term to proceed anew on 
the referee’s report. 

‘‘While the matter was in this position 
Surah G. Peaks and others began an ac- 
tion to dissoive the company, and Groom 
was appointed receiver during the pen- 
dency of the action, with a bond in $25,000. 
On February 27ch, 1886 the Court directed 
that Groom snould give additional se- 
curity; but he never did so, and was re- 
moved for failing to file his bond. He 
was also directed to present his accounts, 
and a referee was appointed to take and 
state his accounts. Mr, Blauvelt was ap- 
pointed receiver in his place, but was also 
removed for failing to file his bond, and 
a Mr, Wells succeeded him, Mr. Wells 
was removed fur the same reason, and 
nis successor, Mr. Benton, who was ap- 
pointed in May, 1888, died soon after- 
ward, Mr. Williaoss, who was appointed 
at Mr. Benton’s death, qualifi d, and 
Groom filed his accounts, but showed his 
proceedings only subsequent to his ap- 
pointment under the order of April, 1884. 
Che Court directed him to file bis accounts 
in full, and he did so, claiming the estate 
to beindebted to him in the sum ot $1,800; 
but the result of the accounting showed 
that he was indebted to the corporation 
$6455. Jadgment was taken against 
Groom, but 1t was impossible to collect 
the money from him, and his sureties, 
after much squabbling, conpromised the 
affair by paying the company $5 750. 

**The report of the receiver was presented 
to the court, and this morning Jadye Cul- 
len confirmed it except as to certain judg- 
wents watch the receiver directed should 
be canceled. 

‘After the seven years of litigation just 
$1,889 38 is left to divide among the cred- 
itors, whose claims amount to $150 000. ’ 

One day, some thirty years ago, Daniel 
Drew, then the great Wail Street specula- 
tor, called at the Bank of ——- and asked 
for a loan (we think) of $250000. His 
credit was good there, but the conserva- 
tive president said: ‘* Mr. Drew, $250,000 
is a very large sum of money, and as 
president of this bank I would like to know 
something more about your capital.” 
‘Capital! capital!” said ‘*‘ Uocle Daniel,” 
‘*why, I have enough to buy out your 
bank, capital, profits and all, and have 
something left besides. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, send me over a statement of 
your institution, and I will send you a 
certified check for the whole amount and 
at once take possession of this coucern.” 
With that answer Uncle Duniel said: 
** Mr, President, good-morning.” 

Years and years ago a leading broker 
received an order one evening, at what 
was known as Gallager’s up-town open 
board-room, to buy for Ketchum, Son 
& Co. 50,000 shares of Reading Railroad 
stock, the market price of which was 
then 135. It was executed at 136 to 140, 





and the stock advanced immediately 
thereafter to 150, the highest price, we 
think, it ever sold for, 

Rufus Hatch, early in his prosper- 
ous history, bought in one block from 
Ben Carver 50,000 shares of Erie Com- 
mon and immediately after this pur- 
chase—at the same session of the Board— 
Mr. Hatch bid at advancing figures for 
‘* the whole or any part of the capital stock 
of thecompany.” The well-scared brokers 
did not offer “ Uncle Rufus” any more 
Erie that day. 

The Builcing Department in this city is 
and has been for years badly managed. 
Some of our largest stores, warehouses, 
and ten-to fifteen-story office structures 
are, of course, carefully looked after: but 
others are not, as, for instance, in the 
case of the rickety building now being 
repaired, on F.fty-ninth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, where, in partially tumbling 
down, two men were suddenly killed on 
Tuesday of Jast week. The contractors 
have been arrested and held on heavy 
bgil-bonds, and will be made to suffer 
for their recklessness. Tne officials now 
say that they intend to look very care- 
fully into the matter. Yes, of course 
they will; but the only proper time to 
attend to this life-saving business is 
before there is death or danger. These 
officials, as a class, don’t earn the money 
paid them. 

Arthur E. Bateman and Charles E. 
Coon, composing the firm of Bateman & 
Co., bankers and brokers, of N». 57 Broad- 
way, New York, and 1,411 F Srreet, 
Washington, filed their assignment on 
Tuesday of Jast week to John A Garver, 
giving preferences tothe Fourth National 
Bank for $45.000 for loans and advances, 


and to Baldwin, Farnum & Co., of Chi- 
cago, for $25000. Mr. Biteman also 
made an wndivided assignment to Mr. 
Garver. Mr, Batement went to Washing- 
ton, the day before, notwithstanding his 
illness, accomp nied by bis assignee, John 
A. Garver, and Mr. Bateman, for hims+lf 
and the firm made assignments in Wash- 
ington similar to those filed here. It 
is affirmed that these assignments would 
not at the time had been necessary but 
for the extraordinary cour-e of the firm 
of A. I. Wright & Co.. their Buff4lo corre- 
spondents. The affairs of Bateman & Ce., 
we are gl] d to say, are not so bad as at 
first it was feared, Their creditors expect 
full psvment of al! demands. 

Van Buren Deus'ow, in a four column 
articlein The Tribune, says wisely: 


“If the Governmeut becomes a bank for 
lending to the farmers on their wheat, 
cotton, prrk, beef, oats, peas, beans, 
notatoes and barley, or. as Senator Stan- 
ford proposes,«n their lint, then we all 
gallop down the same steep place into the 
sea as the swine ot Juiea traveled when 
the devils went into them. Toe penple of 
Buenos Ayres have just traveled over this 
identical route avd as tbe ereat and acute 
Barings were seduced into traveling it with 
them, we are pot to assume that because 
the scheme is md theretore we cannot be 
drawn ivtoit. The very number of thove 
who will vote forit constitutes the sound- 
est and stropvest reason whvit is a mad 
scheme. Fortolend to people in propor- 
tiou to the numbers who would like to bor- 
row. and on a scveme of equality among 
all. the inpecunious would bankrupt any 
| gue Govcroment Treasury ina very few 

ANS. 

‘The Government can judiciously, as a 
lender, only lend as inodiviiuarls lend, viz.: 
to the ricnest possible borrowers, pot to the 
poorest possible. It is limited in its capaci- 
ty to inquire as to people’s solvency, and 
while it can know the solvency of ove 
bank, it cannot know the so!vency of every 
farmer. It must look to the quality of the 
security on which 1t lends, not to the mad- 
cav whimey for leuding in afrenzy of equal- 
ity to all.” 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Bink for Savings, of this city, has 
declared interest for six months, at the 
rate of four per cent, per annum, on all 
sums from $5 and upward, not exceeding 
$3,000. pay .ole January 19tb. 

lhe Bowery Savings Bink has declared 
a semi-annual dividend, at the rate of 
four pr cent. ver annum, on all sums 
from $5 to $3 000, which have been de 
posited three months, payable January 
19h. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a half per cent, per annum, on all ac- 
counts entitled thereto, not «xceeding 
$3,000, payable after Jinuarv 10:b. 

Tne Emigrant Indurtrial Sevings Bink 
has declared interest at the rate of ihree 
and a half per cent. per annum on ail 
sums uo to $3.000. payavle Jsnuary 19¢h. 

The Irving S.viogs Institution nas de- 
clared iaterest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, on accounts of $1 000 
and under: and on the excess of $1,000 
and not exceeding $3.000, at the rate of 
three per cent, per annum, payable Jan- 
uary 19th. 





The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annu:l! diviaend of 
six per cent., payable on demand, 








We buy and sell Billa of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, al! principal 
European countries, Austra- 


Letters 
t. Thomas, St. Croix 


lia, . 
of and the British West Indie: 


also make collections an 
Credit. 


issue Commercial and Tray- 
elling Credits, available in 

We also buy and sel all 
first-class Investment Se- Investment 
curities for customers. We 


all parts of the world. 
rey: accounts of monks. Securities. 
Bankers, Corporations. 
Firms and Individuals, on favorable terms, and make 
coliection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in the 
United States ana Canada, and of drafts drawn in the 
United states on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Beal Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pa 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


MUNICIPAL INVESTMENTS. 
WE OWN AND OF FER 


City of Kansas City, Mo, “ due 
Omaha, Neb.. 4 . 











1846 

oe Sandusky. Chio, iM. due.. . 1895 
“ “ Muskegon, Mich.. 4s, d ve; - 915 
“ “ Chattanooga, Tenn.. 4's, du -1920 
“  Datlas, Tex..5’s. due... .. +1920 
* E! Paso, Tex..6’s due... ..... ++ !90 

© I Bia in acne coceeccnsrsetcseens 1910 


SPECIAL LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION, 


BLAIR & CO., 


10 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK, 


H_ A. Det. AND hasthe most complete and ex- 

tensive assortment of Real Estate oi any one in 

consisting of houses and lots 

FLORIDA — ond lerge tracts of im- 

ove! and unimproved la: d. 

Orange groves of all jy from ene to fifteen years 

old, and ali sizes from o e-ha fare to twenty acres 

ormore Much of this is at very gre«t birzeins and 

on — terms. F * furtner par iculars. call on, or 
addr. ss H. A. D «LAND, DeLand. 'lorida. 








The Clark & JLepovers Investmeut ¢ o., 

oln *Sebraska, 

WM. M. CL ake “President. J. W. McDONALD, 
Secretary. WM. M. LEONARD. Treasurer 
CAPITAL, ©20%,000, 

We always have for sale first mortgase loans, se- 
cured by improved farms and Lincvin city property 
w rth at ‘east 2% times the amount ot pe loan. We 

uarantee payment of interest and princi We also 
Eave for sale school District Municipa ane County 

Bonds. Wri Write us fur particulars. 


MAY-MAZEPPA. 


STOCK BOUGHT BE*ORE THE 10TH CARRIES 
JANUARY DIVIDEND. 

Reguivr monthly dividends of CNE AND ONE- 
QUAKTE per cent a cagabte to shareholders by 
check—1) per cen!. per 

$6U.L09 paid Shoxehelaoss a. dividends from ore 
since vune 

Dividend rate, cash reserve and market price in- 
creasing. 

Ore in sight over $2,503,009. Henry E. Wo od, Dee. 
ver Assayer, certifies ore trom 40 level natn 3 
ounces silver gee 1.536 lbs. lead per tooct ra ibs. 

PRESENT PRICE, $1. ib PE SHARE, SO TRU ECT 
TO ADVANCE WwiIrfhOUT NOTICE. 


BATES-HUNTER, 


A DEVELOPED GOLD M'NE, under same man- 
agement 48s May- roe after January. DIVIDEND 
IN MAKCH. PRICE & CENTS PER SHARE, sub- 
ject to advance wipeut salen Dividends paid by 
checks from thie office. 
CutLoRr ope “INING bab A Ad i ks ¢o.. 
JAMES GILFILLA’, TR sURER 
(Ex- > reausurer of U Bi'y Sensauie 
41 WALL sT..NEW YORK 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Rutrance through the Rank. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 


Mortgages. Invastmant Securities Raal Estate 
DENVER, CULORADO. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


CugeneR.Cole 


BERCA pr AriouE 
NT BOOK RAN RF’ R, 
OSTEAM POWER PRINTER 
LITHOGRAPHER, 
Supplies Business Firms, Corporations, &c. 
with every variety of work in above lines. 
Complete outfits of first-class Stationery for 
new offices immediately delivered. 


1 Witham street, 


HANOVER SQUARE, 
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IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments offered to the publi ic. 

Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York on. 
| wt Morton, Bliss & Co., New York Cit 

Geo 


lams, Kea. of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York Cit 


F. D. Gra: ray. Esa. tf" the “National Safe Deposit Com 


F. A. Smith, ty No. 45 Milk St., Boston, 


Masi 
¢ my the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
e 


Gissumendence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H.A. COFFIN. Treasurer. 


DURING THE MONTH OF 
JANUARY 


if you are like most readers of THE INDEPEND- 
DENT, you will have a few dollars to invest— 
perhaps a few hundreds or thousands. 

Now, The Provident Trust Company ts or- 
ganized for the express purpose of safely in- 
vesting small or large amounts of money for 
those who need a fair rate of interest. 

It offers you guaranteed mor‘gages running 
8 to 5 years at 6 to7 per cent. semi-annually. 
Amounts, $250 to $6,000, 

In its Savings Department you may deposit 
any 8um from $5.00 up at 6 per cent. and with- 
draw the money on call or, on deposits for one 
year or longer, you will be allowed 7 per cent. 

Besides these, we have just now some special 
investments paying 8 and even’ percent. No 
room here for particulars. 

A large number of careful] bu iness men, 
bankers. colieges, trustees and clergymen are 
stockholders in and investors with this Com- 
pany. Weshall cheerfully give you full par- 
ticulars and many references, and hope to hear 
from you. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


CHAS, E. GIBSON, President, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Please mention THE IEDEPENDENT;) 


INNESOTA MORTGAGES CASHED. 


Parties having First Mortgages on Minnesota 
property, the interest or principal of which is 
unpaid, can dispose of same at par. or small discount, 
by corresponding with Babcock & Garrigues, 
inneapolis, Minn. (Reference: Minneapolis TrustCo.) 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place to invest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
braska, is agrowing city in the West and will be the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, owing to its large water power. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction, ten miles of sewer and twenty 
miles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3,600 

to 12,000 population in five years. For full particu- 
| 2 and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 
sets om Capital, $1.000,000 ayetar 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Seven per cent. investment secured by 
Business Property centrally located, with 
50 percent. of the pat poems to the investors. 

Recommended by Bankers and Business 
men of Kansas City. rie 

National Bank Stock—8 per cent. divi- 
dends. . 

Free of taxes. Seud for circulars. 

E. E. PARKER, Pres. ] 

O.F Pace, Treas } UNION Investment Co, 

DENVER 

REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 
the center ef Denver ischeap- 

er than land the same distance from the — 

of any city of its size and importance in Am 

Every customer who has purchased Real Estate. of u us 

during the vast five years nas made a profitable in- 

veastment. many who have p never seen the property 


pave madein from three to five years, 
peas yf information furnished upon 1 


0% 
ve E CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 
Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than Denver, Colorado. Most of 
the property purchased by us for non-residents, duv- 
ing the last year, has advanced from 50 to 100 per 

cent. Write for maps and references. 
$100,000 First Mortgage 8 per cent. city paper for sale 


R. W. SPEER & CO., Denver. Colo. 


PIERRE. 


Phil. Armour, of Chicago, says: ** PIERRE pail 
be the next lange city in the Missouri Valley.” Pop- 
ulation to-day 5,000, one year ago 2.5 

A wonderfully fertile country tributary, abundant 
coal within 4 to % miles. 

The po of South Dakota, which in 1888 raised 
40,000,0.0 bushels of wheat and’ 20,000,000 bushels of 
corn. A State too, that in 1870 had 6,000 population 
and to-day has ever One Thousand sunday- 


PIERRE isto be to South Dakota, what Omaha 
is to Nebraska, Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Mich- 
inane. tom + that is, the commercial and wholesale 


% “INVESTMENTS 


few hundred dollars invested here now, and 
oft wel to remain a few years, will both please you 
and surprise you. 
I guarantee any pptzee a poe of at least S per 
cent. perannum. | shal! pleased to correspond 
with parties thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 


PIERRE, 8. DAK. 
REFERENCES—Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Be kb P . 
os of premerterien College, Pierr rphecetaghdnens 
ev. Dr, James C. Jackson, Dansville, N. Y. 
ie F. Pettigrew, U.S. Senator from South Dakota 
B. J. Templeton, Pres. National Bank of Commerce. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. mited 
Amount otees. Write for Particulars and Refer- 
ences near yor 


UNION BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So, Dak, 





























EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital eee pene oenecen und 82,000,000 00 
EE Ee EE Rcccees ocoesceesee 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and ie ided profits. 396,716 85 
BABB ccveccccercee ceccencccesescs 11,168,685 04 


The weli-known firm of accountants. Barrow, 
Wade, Guthrie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 
New York. upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 
pany as published June 30th, 18%, ap, ended thereto 
the following certificate: 


Having examined the beoks of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the foregoing accounts 
apd statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the po«ition of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GU IHRIE & CO. 

New York, l6th Oct., 1590. 


6 PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES 

446 ANDS5P¥RCEN'T.CERTIFICATES, RUNNING 
bi | M NTHS TO TWO YEARS 

ALL FIRST-CLASS INV ESTuk NT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. London. England. 
Phila.. 4th ar d Chestnut st. Berlin, Germany 
Bcston liz baat onshire st Kansas ( ity. Missour 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paid in, $1.000,000 .00. 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Jorrespondence Solicited. 
L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 
A. J. DEAN Vice-Pres'ts. 
Ww. Ss. STREETER, 


THE SIOUX CITY LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT CO., 


7 PER ( CENT G Pete yes AE CATTLE 
PAPER FOR LE. We take from responsible 
farmers six to ALS months notes for cattle bought by 
them tobe fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best referenc es iven. Correspondence solicited. 


HE [MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCR'BED CAPITAL...... $800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL.....-. ....--.-§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
EBnuecutors, ate..can invest in thase bonda 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that DU dt gL is the same distane e 
from Buffalo, and all points east, by water, as Chica 
and being more than 300 MILES FARTH Rk 

EST, it hasa much larger tributary country, which 
isin the infancy of development. Duluth 1s increas- 
ing ge at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 

ear, and such wonderful growth insures 
a rapid advance in real estate. Write for reading 
ma ter, and if you wish to invest, tell us how much, 
and o wll_send ful) information. with maps, etc. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Du'uth, Minn. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


Center of Business—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 feet 




















‘fronting on three streets, two handsome stores, two 


stories with basement. A lleng established tenants, 
monthly rental $275. Price $32,000. 4% cash, balance 
on g time with 8 per cent interest. Title perfect. 
This property will double in valuein afew years. 


NEBRASKA rQAN AND TRUST 00 


ee, NEBRAS 

Hing Moruene $300,000 . Tasetes. $1 30,000. 
e Real EB state Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. [nterest payable 
at the Chemical National Bank, New York. Nc 
better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 

Write for particulars. 
A. L. CLARKE, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
D.M. MCELWINNEY Vice- Pres.C.P. WEBSTER,Cashier 

DEWING &SON. 18 Wail St.. Agents 

a A. SMITH, 4 Milk Street. Boston. 


Money Making a Science 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, ete. 


T. A. WOOD, 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 

The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. 


quantities at Sioux Falls. 














It exists in endless 
This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Ws. 8. WILLIAMS, Pres’t, Hartford, Conn, 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal jm payee A = moneys pose 
wate court, and is authorized to guardian 
rustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 

women unaccustomed to the transaction of busine: 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 

find this company a convenient depository for money 


JOHN 4A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
WILSuN G. HUNT, WILLIAM LIBBEY. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JAMES LOW Cc ; 1TH. 
Wm. WALTER PHELPS, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 

WILLIS JAMES ALEXANDER E. 
JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. Macy 3 JR. 
ERASTUSCORNING. Albany, WM. D. SLOANE. 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GUSTAV H. SCHW 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN. Brooklyn 
GEO. HENRY WARREN. Gongs ¥. Vi«eTo 
GEORGE BLISss. - WALDORF ASTOR. 
HENRY L. ‘THORNELL, An AL 


Lou!s G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


MISSOURI TRUST CO,, 
SEDALIA, MO. 


This company was organized in 1880 under the ex- 
cellent laws of Missouri gov ne Trust Companies. 
is the only compaay in Central Missouri authorized 
to act as Trustee and ¢urator of estates. 
Has $200,000 t+ capital and $25,000 surplus. 
Loans on real estate in Missouri only. Special 
attention given to investing Church and Endow- 
met Funds, Solicits correspondence with persons 
having estates to manage or money to invest. 

Write for particulars and references. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD, 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for intormation. 








EDWARD HAMMETT, 


(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 
108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


states managed Interest col 
Correspondence invited. 


J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 


REAL Esrare AND INVESTMENTS. 
Office 1757 Champa St., Denver, Colo, 
Improved inside city reai estate a specialty 
Private residences and business blocks baile and 
rented or sold. 
Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
in improved inside or unimproved outside ci:y prop- 


erty. 

v >! r ’ _ 
DENV ER 
STANDS AT THE HEAD and is to-day the most 
prosperous city in the West. Investors in Denver 
realty cannot fail to realize handsome profits, and 
they will have the benefit of my know'‘edge of values 
gained by fifteen years residence and five years 

active real estate business. 

Can place loans on gilt edge security at from six to 
ten per cent. Any information gladly furnished. 
Highest references 


F. §, STODDARD, 206 Boston Block, Denver, Col, 


a 6 .: B 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT. 

The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
ing the manufacturing and jobbing center of the 
Northwest. MORTGAGE LOANS, 6 per cent., 
7 per cent. and 8 per cent., according to the class of 
property and location, First class Eastern and West- 

ern referencrs. 
s. «M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 


Buchanan, Virginia. 
The undersigned can invest your money with per 


fect safety and can give you a profit on all invest- 
mentsmade by us. Write for particulars. 


Edmunds, Bowyer & Walker, 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS. 


First mortgage loans, approved by Ist 
Oxi Bank. Fairhaven. Puget Soun — 
Quinas Gi Northern Gianito toba) Ry. 
respondence invited. FRANK J. damit: 
(0%o:: lton & Reynolds. Fairhaven. W 




















We have 10 acres not platted, adjoining the best 
residence portion of our city; one corner of it within 
£0 feet of two lots which soid for $6,000, and on which 
a handsome residence wili built in the spring. 
This is a Bargain, a most beautiful piece of property, 
price $45,000, worth $60,000, 

MYERS & WHIPPLE, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
- ‘EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER IN 


DENVER REALESTATE 
JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York, 


Cash Bargains a specialty 
Correspondence invited. "inctereuces furnished. 











The Valley of the Shenandoah. 


The surest and safest place to invest in all Virgin- 
ia. Tne most prolific mineral and the most fertile 
farming lands inthe WORLD. Acdress 


PARKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 


General Real Estate Brokers, 


LURAY, aT aL ANG SH ENA NDOAR. 
PAGE COUNTY. VIRGI 


Investments tee by us throughout = ell 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of good standing. Thorough 
experience. — wees of interest. Choice Wes'+rn 
investments. 


JOHNSON, “McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings. Neb. 


LAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columimin cuiak, ete., of 
ASHINGTON and Seattle. Send stamp tc 
Eshelman, LiewellynA(o. .Seattle Wash, 











8% REAL ESTATE 9% 
OANS 


made only on ‘roatO city and farm property 
Good security, postocs title, and prompt 
payment of interest guaranteed, 
First class bank references. Addre 
F. A.A. WILLIA® 
105 East Main Street, Trinidad, Colorado. 





Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vancing. | am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I can 
make loans netting seven per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
ae IND«PtNDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 

National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


E.B CHANDLER, SAN AnTONIO, TEX. 
Agent for the Scottish-American M:rtgage Com- 
pany, of Kdinburgh. Scotland. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
SIOUX CITY IOWA. 


Our facilities for securing a choice line of farirers’ 
paper running for from six to nine months, and se- 
cured by cattle being fattened for market, afford 
every e.ement of security and investigation. 

Such r is obtained by the Company through the 
following named associated banks, to wit: The First 
National Bank. Ida Grove. lowa; the Danbury State 
Bank, Danbury, low a; the Battle Creek Savings Bank, 
Battle Creek. lowa; the First Ute Bank, U te, lowa; 
the German State Bank, Holstein, lowa; the Bank of 
Cushing, Cushing, lowa; the Farmers’ State Bank, 
Emerson, Neb. It is fully guaranteed by this Com- 
pany and will net investors 7 percent. The best of ref- 
e-ences given. Correspondeuce soli ited. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investmen's and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Easters capital 
as Ln take 5 per a. ———! I _saneny. 

siness solicite tua 


THE HIGKS & BAILEY” INVEST! AT COMPANY 


oe St., Denver, Colo 
References : THE BDUrsEbent. People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank. Denve 


DENVER. 


Invesi now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6,7, and 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-resident 
Hundreds have made money under our directio 
and have never seen the property. 


Write us oe epgestanttics. References: National 
Banks of Den 


w alte, Me ebb Ye Chittenden Investment Company, 
912 lith S 


* There is more money made from the wmnereasey 
value of real estate frum year to year, than in and 
one business.” 


ra LD many persons having sums of money 














frm ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS te 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 
paying securities to investme:ts in CHOICE prop- 
rties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 

re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely tiey wou!d not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA Ke 
NEY,NEBRASKA, offers, notonlyasaplace 

of residence and business, but of Safe, Sound 

ecurity to an investor? 
aed would you like to live in a community of 
2,000 souis, where good churches, high grade 
ones and pleasant homes abound, having all 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gias, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., at a 


igher altitude, with clear air, pure water aud 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam-boat riding can be indulged 
in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toa community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low, 
Actual values higher Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT. 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
Al EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 


“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of him 
uho will not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 








(let tha Government Bonds. 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five per- 
sons, living in the customary manner of the American 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. It 
would require nearly $40,000 in government bonds to 

roduce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 


alley 


lanted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 


nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 
labor placed thereon. Youcan buy this land of the Oregon 
Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 


or more at from $55 to $75 per acre. 
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DIVIDENDS. 


ONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 
a~ December 23d, 1890. 
SIXTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., payable 
January 5th, 1891,to which date, from 3ist inst., the 
transfer books will be closed 

ALFRED H. TIMSON, Cashier. 


as MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
New YORK, December 234, 1890. 
DIVIDEND.—The Directors of this bank have 
this day declared a dividend of THREE PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable on and after January 2d, 1891, 
The transfer books will be closed until that dat e. 
B. SCHENCK, Cashier. _ 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK ) 
OF THE CITY OF | ed YORK, 

December 234, 1890._§ 
HE BOARD OF DIREC TORS. HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividendof THREE PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable on and after January 2d, 1891; 

until which date the transfer books will be closed. 

A. 5S, APGAR, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL Sane OF THE REPUBLIC, t 
NEW YORK, December 23d. 1890. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of FOUK (4) PER CENT 
free of tax, payable on and after January 13th, 1891. 
until which date, from the Ti inst.. the transfer 
books will be closed. E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


NaTIOn AL Bopomeny AND my hing 4 BANK, 
December 20th, 1890. 
HE DIRECTORS OF. THIS BANK HAVE TH 
day declared a Semi-annual Dividend of fO UR 
c & od R CENT. payable on on and afier January 


‘nme taster books will remain closed until that 
date WM. H. CHASE, Cashier _ 




















‘ATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, NEW YORK. 
Decem ber 23d, 1890.—A dividend of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. has been commerce, paya- 
bie to the stockholders oa. and after January 2d, 
91. D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
HE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, New Yorkxk, 
December 18th, 1890.—The Board of Directors of 
this Bank have this day declared the usual semi-an- 
nual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., payable on and after Friday. January 2d, 
1391. ‘Transfer books will = on December 20th, 
and reopen on Januar any ie 1891 
ART G. NELSON, Cashier. 
A URRAY MILI, BANK, 
R NEW YORK. December 23d, 1890. 
5IST DIVIDEND, 
The Board of Direc tors of this bark have this day 
deciared a quarterly dividene of 4 per cent., payable 
on and after January 2d, 1891. 


A, H. GALE, Cashier. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, 
67 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK, JANUARY 5th, 1°91, 
HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE DECLARED 
the usual interest under the provisions of the 


by-laws, for the six months ending the 3lst Decem- 
ber, as follows: 


At the rate of FUR (4) PER CENT. per annum on 
all sums of $5 and upward, not exceeding $3,0U0, pay- 


able on and after the third Monday, being the 1th 
- ot this month. 
he interest is carried at once to the credit of de- 

positors as principal on the Ist inst., where it stands 
exactly a3 a deposit. 

It will. be entered on the Fa yd at any time 
when required on sad ater e 19th 

MGRRITT TRIMBLE, President, 

_RosBeRt S. HOLT, Secretary. 


Bowery SAVINGS BANK, 


New York, Dec. 8th, 18. 

A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND at the rate of FOUR 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be allowed and cred- 
ited to depositors on all sums of FIVE DOLLARS 
AND UPWARD and not exceeding THREE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, which shall have been deposited 
at least THREE MONTHS ON THE FIRST DAY OF 
JANUARY next, and will be payable on or after 
MONDAY, JANUARY 19th, 1891, in accordance with 
the provisions of the by-laws. 


BY ORDER OF THE TRUSTEES. 


EDWARD WOOD, President. 
ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary. 


S5TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 


East River Savings Institution, 
NO. 3 —e,. tg 


New Yo Dec. . 1890. 

INTEREST HAS BEEN. ‘DEC Cr ARED Por rHE 
three and six months ending December 3ist, 15%, 
upon all accounts entitled thereto, from five dollars 
to three thousand dollars, at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF a , CENT. per annum, payable 
after January lth. 
WILLIAM H.SLOCUM, President. 

CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 Chambers St., N 























Yew York. 


NEW YorK, December 31st, 1890, 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank 
have ordered that interest be paid to De- 
positors entitled thereto for the six 
months ending this date, at the rate of 
Three and One-half per cent. per annum 
on all sums up to the limit of Three 
Thousand Dollars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
January ist, and will be payable on and 
after Monday, January 19th, 1891. 

JAMES OLWELL, President. 

DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW YORK, December 3ist, 1890. 
HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending Decem- 
ber 3ist, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per an- 
num on $1,000 and under, and THREE PER CENT 
per annum on the excess of $1,000 not exceeding 
$3,000, payable oo and after the third Monday in 
January next, 
DAVID M. DEMAREST, Vice-President. 
_C. D. HEATON, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, ) 
co =. Wate —— AND BROADWAY, 
w Yo December 13th, 1890. § 
HE ANNUAL” ELuct ION FUR sIRECTORS 
of tnis Bank will be held at the banking-house 
on TUESDAY, sonnasy 13th, 1891, between the hours 


of 12M. and 1 P.M 
. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ ANP DROVERS’ pane. } 
NEW_YORK, Dec lth, 189). 
HE ANNUAL ELEC TON FOR DIRECTORS or 
this Bank, will be held at the banking house, 
No. 124 Bowery, on TUES Day, Jan. lsh, 
Detween the hours of 12 M. ‘wae 1P.M 
. H. CHASE, Cashier. 








MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, / 
NEw YORK, Dec. 24th, 1890. ‘ 


7 TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The trustees of this institution have 
declared interest on all sums not exceeding 
$3,000 remaining on deposit during the three 
or six months ending on the 31st fnstant, at 
the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum, payable on ard after 
the third MONDAY in January next. 

EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
JOSEPH BIRD, Secretary. 


ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 1 AND 3 
THIRD AVENUE (Opposite Cooper nstitute). 
Chartered 1852. Seventy-fifth Divi'.od. Netw 
YORK, December 18th, 1890. 
Interest forthe half yeas ending December 3lst, 
1890, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum, will be condies to depositors en- 
tit led thereto under the by-laws of a bant. Inter- 
est payabie Wednesday, January 21st, 1591. 
Money deposited on or before January 10th will 
draw interest from comme Ist. 
. SNEDEN, President. 
G.N.CONKLIN, gealthene. 








yours aves SAVINGS BANK, 
ast corner of 8th AV. and 24th St. 
FIFMETHA SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have declared, out of the earnings of 
the past six months, a semi-annual interest dividend 
= — rate ot THREE AND ONE-HALF# PER CENT. 

nt. per annum on ali sums of $5 and upward to 
the ‘imit of $3,000, payable to ~ ee entitied 
thereto on and after January oe, 
WILLIA STA FEORD, President. 

WILLIAM B. Kure. Secretary. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO, 7 WALL 8T,, NEW YORK, 


The following COUPONS are payable at the office 
of HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, NO.7 WALL ST., 
on and after JAN 2, 1891: 

NEW ROCHELLE GAS & FURL COMPANY. 
AL&AMONT COAL COMPA 

INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE «& TRAMWAY co. 
LAFAYETTE STREET RAILWAY L 
MANHATTAN ELECT RIC LIGH i = 0. “LIMITED, 

THOMAS-HOUSTUN ELECTRIC 
RIO GRANDE BrRIDG EA TRAMWAY CO. 

WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY OF FLURIDA, 
THUMSON-HOUSLON LIGHT H. & P. 0? BING- 


HAMTON. 
HOOSICK exe WATER POWER & LIGHT CO. 
ALPENA G MPA) 


*co 
DEBENTURE GUARANTEE & ASSURANCE co. 
OF GREAT BRITAIN & AME 


Cc 
Me > LIGHT & POWER CO 
TEXAS STATE FAIR DALLAS EXPOSITION 
© 





GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 





Tme LAKE Qnens AND ocemaan SOUTHERN } 
ALLWAY COMPAN 
TREASURERS OFFICE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 
ORK, December 2éd, 1890. 
oS BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
NY have declared a SEMI-ANNUAL — yon 
OAND ON + -¥ (24) per cent. 
PITAL STOCK, and also an RDDITIONAL 
DIVIDEND of ONE AND ONE-HALF (134) per cent. 
thereon, both payable, at this office, on MONDAY 
the 2d day of FEBRUARY next, to the STOCK- 
HOLDERs of record re és o’clock P.M.,on Wednes- 
day, the 3lst instant, at which time the transfer 
books will be closed, to be reopened on = morning 
of of TURSDAY. the Sd duy of February p 
E. D. WORCESTER, "Freeswer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
NEW YORK, December 10th, 1890. 
DIVIDEND NO. 89. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT. 
upen the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending December 51,inst., 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
15th day of January next, to stockholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of De- 
cember instant. 


The transfer books wil! be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 2d next 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 








ELECTIONS. 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
OF baie 2 ote ry OF NEW YORK 

W YORK, December 9th, 1890. 
HE ANNUAL MLECTION for Directors of this 
baok will be held at the banking-house, 320 

Broadway, on Tuesday. 5d 13th, 1891. 
Polls open from 12 M, tol P. 

EDW'D SKILLIN, Cashier. 
HEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
December 10th, 1890. - The annuai election for Di- 
rectors of this bank for the ensuing year will be held 
at the banking- house, No. 270 Broadway, on Tuesday, 
the 13th day pe Lm ag 1891, between the hours of 
one and two o’ciok, P.M 
WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 


December 13th, 1890. 
HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 
holders of this Bank for election of Directors 
will be held at the banking-house on Tuesday, the 
13th day of January, 1891, betweenthe hours of 12M. 


and 1P 
CHAS.H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 














GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK " 

CORNER pesee AVENUE ane 23D STREET, 

NEW YORK, December , 1890. ) 
HE ANNU AL RELECTION FoR’ DIRECTORS 
of this bank will be held at the bageang- house, 
Sixth Avenue and 23d Street on by yw anuary 

13th, 1891, between the hours of 9 and 10 a 
HENRY D. NORTHROP. Cashier. 





VRANKLIN pavipes BANK, 
Cor. 8th 4 venue and 42d St. 
SIXT Y- FIRST CONSECUTIVE. DIVIDEND 

On and after January 20th, 1891, b iat of the 
Trustees. interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PERCENT. perannum will be paid depositors 
entitled thereto on ail sums of $5 C4 to $3,000. Money 
deposited oa or before January 10th will draw inter- 
est from January Ist. 

Baok open from 10 A. a. to 8 P. M., and on Monday 
evenings from 6 to 8 o’cloc 

ARC HIBALD TURNER, President. 
Wa. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


77TH DIVIDEND. 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF SIX 
PER CENT. is payable on demand, at the 
office of the we 4 on 151 Broadway. 
New York, Jan. 5th, 1 
GEORGE J EREMIAH, Secretary. 








THE IMPORTERS’ AND meee NATIONAL BANK? 
w K. 
w_YoRK, December 19th, 1890. 
es ANNUAL NEE. TION FOR DIKECTORS 
ot this bank will be held atits banking rooms, 
corner of Broadway and Murray Street, i uesday, 
January 13th, 1891. The poll will open from 12M. 
tol P.M, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Castier. 





invme posegas BANK, t 
NE K, Dec. 29th, 1890. 
pas ANNUAL ELECTION ‘FOR DIRECTORS 
of this bank will be held at the banking house, 
No. 287 Greenwich St., Tuesda * January 13th, 191, 
between the hours of 12 M. and | P. M. 
GEORGE E. SOUPER, Cashier. 





LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
20 WALL = ET, 


New Yor , Dec. 30th, 1890. 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION POR DIRECTORS OF 
Aether ites a este oe 
A an. rom 
AAO H. WALKER, Cashier, 





HE ANNUAL MEESING OF THE STOCK- 
holders of the NATIONAL PARK BANK, of 
New York, for the election of Directors for the year 
cnening. will be held at the banking rooms, Nos. 214 
and 215 Broadway, on TUESDAY, Jan. 13th, 1891, 
from twelve to one o’ciock. 


GEORGE 8, HICKOK, Cashier. 


THE GARFIELD SAFE Derosrt COMPANY, n 
MASONIC TEMPL 
23D STREET AND SIXTH AV , New Yorx. 5 
HE ANNUAL MEETING OF” STOCKHOLD- 
ers for Election of Trustees of this com- 
pear will be held at the office of this company on 
‘uesday, January =. 1891, from 10 to J1a.M 
. E. CONOVER, Secretary. 


Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE very disagreeab'e weather prevail- 
ing on the opening days of the year had 
the effect of reducing an ordinarily dull 
trade in the dry goods district to most in- 
significant proportions. Nor during the 
rest of the week do commission hous‘s 
appear to have made any noteworthy re- 
covery therefrom, altho the opening up of 
further lines of prints ought to have stim- 
ulated buyers. In these new goods con- 
siderable interest has been taken, it is 
true; but the actual business resulting 
from inspection bas been small. Out-of- 
town visitors are, however, contemplat- 
ing fairly vigorous operations during the 
next week or two, if the frequency with 
which they ‘* took notes” is any indicator, 
In jobbing circles there has been rather 
more life of a genuine character. That 
is, buying has not had to be stimulated 
by ‘‘ open stock drives,’’ but has been di- 
rected to regular season goods. Several 
leading houses have opened their displays 
of spring goods with generally encouraging 
results, if what has so far been done can 
be taken as earnest of what buyers yet 
may do. The movement on account of 
back orders has been briskly kept when- 
ever the weather permitted it, and even 
then deliveries have not been made 
quickly enough to satisfy purchasers. 
Out-of-town buyers are evidently hungry 
for goods and this, taken in connection 
with the further improved condition of 
collections, speaks well for the prospects 
of the coming seasons. 




















READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


WE would be glad to write and thank 
every one of our frieuds and subscribers who 
have sent us remittances during the past 
week, but it would be impossible for us to 
doso. Weare obliged, therefore, to take 
this method of returning our very hearty 
and sincere thanks to so many of our friends 
and subscribers who have sent us during 
the past week renewals and new subscrib 
ers. Old subscribers who devote a little 
time to securing and sending us new 
ores are not only conterring a very 
great favor upon the new subscriber, but 

an additional one upon us and a still 
further one upon themseives by reducing 
the rate whichthey pay forthe paper. The 
genial and witty editor of The Interior, 
Dr. Gray, had something to say in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT for January 1st upon the relig- 
ious press to which we trust every reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT gave his careful atten- 
tion We do not believe in cheapening 
either men or newspapers, and in pursuance 
of this belief we continually put more and 
more money into the reading columns of 
THE [NDEPENDENT, making it more valuable 
to its readers and, of course, more expensive 
tous year by year. This course is greatly 
appreciated by our subscribers as is shown 
by the fact that our list is continually 
broadening and extending 

We wish to call ettention to the club 
rates given below, asking our readers gener- 
ally to take advantage of them so far as 
may lie in their power. 

We will be glad tosend our clubbing list 
to any person asking for it. Individuals, 
schools and reading clubs can be supplied 
by us with other newspapers and maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. Often, however, it is not conven- 
jent for a subscriber to remit promptly upon 
the expiration of bis subscription and in 
any such case we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receiving a postal- 
card request to that effect. 

We respectfully ask subscribers to make 
their remittances direct to us instead of 
through postmasters or subscription agents, 
thus avoiding delay and loss. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three months...... $ 75,)Six months..... $i 50 





Four months...... One year ...... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber .............. 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers....... .. 5 00 
Three yearsto une subscriber.............. 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each........... 7 

Four years to one subscriber........... ... 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each............ 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber...... cevahemuhe 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each .. ........ 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 


**TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents, 





A COMMON-SENSE CALENDAR. 


THE calendars that come in the fallare as numer- 
ous as the flowers that bioom in the spring. Many 
further resemble the flowers in that they come with- 
= A ss sent for, and fade after a very brief exist- 


°Thssensible and business-like Calendar comes to us 
from N. W. Ayer & Son, Newspaper Advertising 
Agents, Philadelphia. and bears their “ Keeping 
everlastingly at it” imprint. It isso large and clear 
that its dates can be easily distinguished across an 

office, and is printed iu a manner to reconcile the 
tm o+t fastidious to its company for a year 

dng sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 25 
cen 


> 


AN OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY. 


A COMPANY that has been established for more 
than thirty years in this citv certainly has some- 
thing to be proud of, and when it is said that the 
Great Americap Tea Company, of 31 and 33 Vesey 
Street has been in successful operation for more than 
thirty years, it goes without saying that the goods 
Shey ofer to the public are exactly what they are 

resented tu be. The teas and coffees which are 
on id by the Great American Tea Company are now 
known from one end of the conntry to the other, 
If any Of the readers of THK INDKPENDENT have 
never den it with this C ro it is suggested that 
atrial order be sent to the two dollars is in- 
closed to them, three and a a halt pounds of Oolong, 
Japan, fine Englisn breakfast or anv other popular 
kind of tea wil be sent, and if one order is sent others 
are sure to follow. Address the Great American 
Tea Company, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, this city. 


_ 
> 








THE Middlesex Banking Company of Middletown, 
Conn., recentlv secured the services of Ex-Post- 
master Benjamin R. English, very well known as a 
conservative and competent expert in real estate 
affairs and a man who has had the care of very large 
real estate interests, to visit the West to investigate 
the business of the Company. The resuit as given in 
the New Haven Palladium is exceedingly gratifying 
to the Middiesex Banking Company and very 
re-asstring to its customers scattered throughout 
the United States. Mr. English made au examuina- 
tion of and visited differ: nt sections of Minneseta, 
Dakota, lowa, Denver, Nebraska, Texas and Missis- 
sippl, these being the sections of the country in 
which the Middlesex Banking Company make their 
loans. The reportof Mr. English in a word is that 
there is no company doing a mortgage business in a 
better manner or ander a better method than is the 
Middlesex. He ads that in his opinion the State 
did wisely when it made the debentures of the Mid- 
Glesex Banking Company !egal trust funds, and he 
can see noreason why they are not as safe for an in- 
veer as anv security th which money can be 


ald 
Caine (c we ? 


EMBROIDERIES. 


SPRING, 1891. 


Black and Colored Ground 
BATISTE EMBROIDERED DRESSES, 


Trimmings te Match. 
Ecru and Beige Ground 
Embroideries. 
POINT DE VENISE EMBROIDERY, 
Embroidered Trimmings, 
Embroidered Flouncings, 
Embroidered All-Overs, 











EMBROIDERED WASH DRESSES 


in the Newest Colors and 
Fashions for 


SLEEVES AND WAISTS. 
Peoadovay KR 19th ot 


NEW YORE. 


Latest 





ELEGANT MILLINERY, 


J ROTA 


NEW YORK, 14TH ST., Near 6TH AVE. 
BROOKLYN, FULTON ST., Near HOYT. 
PARIS, 26 RUE D’ENGHIEN, 


Special offering of 500 of 
the most elegantly TRIM- 
MED HATS and BONNETS 
for Reception, Dress and 
Street wear, at a positive re- 
duction of 33 per cent. of 
their original low prices. 

Opportunity is thus offered 
to secure the most fashion- 
able headwear of best mate- 
rial at EXCEPTIONALLY 
LOW PRICES. 
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B Altman & Cb, 


18th St., 19th St. and 
6th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


Importers of 


THE 
FASSO 
CORSET. 


The most reliable 


and best shaped Cor- 
set 


now used 


the 


made; 
exclusively by 
Leading Dressmakers 
in Europe and Amer- 


ica. 





Angora 
Suitings 
IN PLAIN COLORS 
AND FANCY STRIPES 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE FOR 


Hummer Wear 


Send for Samples to Box 3052, N. Y. City. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. 





Also Ladies’ Diawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
partof “The Artington” is finer, and better than any 
hotel in the United states. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


TYPE, PRESSES Ane MATERIALS 
“Strong Slat” one bert Canine eis, Chaser, Stands, etc 
COMPLETE OUT j 
Bagravers’ TURERY BOX WOOD Mechinists 
 Geruce Srvect, Yew Voark. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 


Increase in Assets, 
Increase in ay “us, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
CO. P. FRALEIGH, 
‘A. WHEELWKIOH at Aasistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 

















EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TEKM PLAN” 
of Ste Company. Itis easier to place insurance on 
| plau than on aay plan ever before eores. and 

6 


y AGEN rs. desiring to represent the com- 
pany, % ore mynee te ress J. 8. GAFFNEY, Super- 
oa i Home Oftiee 








Jnsurance. 


INSURANCE MOIETIES AND AD- 
JUSTERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I HAVE before me a resolution passed at 
the annual meeting of the Insurance Jour- 
nalists’ Association in New York, last Octo- 
ber, as follows: 

** Resolved, Thatinthe judgment of this Asso- 
ciation serious abuses exist in the fire insurance 
business in New York City and Brooklyn in the 
relations alleged toexist between public adjust- 
ers and certain adjusters for the companies,” 
etc., etc. 

What these “ serious abuses’ are in the city 
I do not know; but I do know that there are 
serious abuses practiced in the country in 
the settling of fire losses. In fact it is gen- 
erally understood that no loss is settled 
without some “shave,’’ ‘** compromise” it 
is cailed, of the loss. A case (only one of a 
number) in point transpired here a few 
weeks ago. A lady met with a $2 000 loss six 





months ago. The ‘‘adjuster”’ called in 
due time and asked her to oompro- 
mise her claim by throwing off five 


hundred dollars, not on the ground that 
her loss was not more than the 
policy (it was about $4.000), but some 
techvical difficulty was set up, and the ad- 
juster, with all the skill of an expert, tried 
to induce her to settle. Happily for her she 
counseled with an atturney and a suit was 
begun. After delaying her nearly six 
months the adjuster finally proposed to pay 
her loss if she would deduct one hundred 
dollars, aad against the advice of her coun- 
sel, she accepted the offer rather than to 
have a tedious law suit. There is not a per- 
son acquainted with the circumstances but 
believes toe insurance company robbed her 
of the one hundred dollars. But this is not 
all. It is believed that the adjuster put a 
part of this “‘shave”’ into his own pocket. 
The question is frequently asked ** Do in- 
surance companies give a moiety in such a 
settlement to the adjuster?’ It is high 
time, in the interest of common honesty, 
that the relations of these traveling *‘ ad- 
justers’’ were understood by the public. 
Are they candid, hooest men, acting fairly 
as an umpire between toe companies and 
tne insured, or are they sharks seeking only 
for a ‘divide’? Finaliy, 1s it the practice 
oft fire insurance companies to pay adjusters 
moieties? VERITAS. 
The insurance journalists of to-day are 
a far wiser and more independent set of 
men than those of twenty-five years ago 
were, and they are generally well-inform- 
ed and knowing as to that of which they 
talk, They are so in this matter, beyond 
doubt, and a great deal of scandal has 
arisen. Oae man, not now living, made it 
his business, and not unprofitably to bim- 
self, to advise the companies in advance 
where fires ‘were likely to occur: how 
far, and how, this propbet, who was re- 
markably accurate,was another Jonathan 
Wild we will not discuss, Another man, 
between whom and some as yet unnamed 
adjusters improper relations are alleged 
to exist or to have existed, bas brought a 
libel suit for $50,000; if this suit is not like 
not a few libel suits in failing to be pushed 
to trial, perhaps some discoveries will be 
made. Beyoud doubt abuses do exist. 
This being conceded, we do not know 
whether moieties are paid to adjusters, 
and do not think it worth while to ask 
the companies directly; if they answered 
the question plumply, the answer would 
not conclude the merits of the case, 
Assuming to answer for them, we 
should say that it is not the 
practice of reputable and wisely man- 
aged companies to pay adjusters thus, 
or wholly thus; and yet a little reflection 
will show that it is no easy matter to pay 
adjusters by salary only, especially when 
the services are not especially and excly- 
sively engaged by a single company or 
small combination of companies. Oa any 
basis, an adjuster’s pay must be governed 
by the need of his services and their prac- 
tical efficacy. The moiety method puts 
him at once on his mettle, tending to 
make him sharp and unscrupulous; what 
he clips from claims is his ‘* business,” on 
which his share is figured, and the tend- 
ency is clear. Nothing ever was, and 
nothing cocceivably could be, more abom- 
inable in a free country than the moiety 
method as practiced by the U.S. Customs 
administration in the day of ‘Special 
Agent” Jayne, about twenty years ago; 
but that invulved the informer, and was 





not a fair parallel to this. 
hand, if the adjuster is paid a salary, he 
quite as well knows that he must show a 
service and that his estimation at the 
office will inevitably be rated, approxi- 
mately at least, by the measure of the 
saving he effects. Moreover, if a salaried 
adjuster does perform a special service in 
certain cases, it is not natural for him to 
expect a special honorarium at the end of 
the year, and how could acompany with- 
hold it? 

An adjuster who always settled in full 
would certainly fail to receive that, and 
his company would probably dispense 
with him as useless. The reason is the 
same as the reason which requires adjust- 
ers: that claimants are not always honest 
and there is almost always room for dif- 
ference about the actual loss. The ad- 
juster’s temptatiun is to be quite sharp 


and to assume that every claim is to be 
disallowed in part; the company’s tempta- 
tion is to indulge him in this and even to 
encourage him. It is an unwise policy, 
however, and no company with a reputa- 
tion to keep will knowingly let adjusters 
strain a case against a claimant. 

As for its being ** generaily understood” 
that no loss is settled without bing 
“shaved,” it is also *‘generally under- 
stood,’”’ on the same authority of loose 
newspaper talk, that uo life company 
‘ever’ pays back more than abcut one 
dollac in ten; the one sweeping generali- 
zation is about as wild asthe other. As 
for the particular case cited, while we 
cannot speak from knowledge we can say 
from experience of Jike reports that our 
friend bas probably heard only one side. 
Tne amount of inrurance and the fact of 
the fire are the only unquestionable facts 
in apy case; the difficuit one is also the 
important one, ‘*what was the actual loss?” 
We can put aside all incendiary or other- 
wise knavish claimants, ana then we have 
the fact that the person who dors not 
ibink be ought to collect the full insur- 
ance is as rare as the person whose risk 
is notespecially safe and his premium too 
bigh. The short cut to simplicity in set- 
tlements is to apply valued-policy unre 
ttrictedly to everything and wake every 
tire, big or little, an unassailable claim for 
the insurance. This done, there will be 
no adjusters of any kind; but this would 
alter insurance into a simple wager, 
practicable only upon rates we hardly 
dare state. Meanwhile, the work of ad- 
justers must go on, upon some method or 
other. Let ail exposure of abuses be 
made; but take care aoout broad and un- 
supported generalizations. 


ENDOWMENT ASSOCIATIONS UN- 
LAWFUL. 


On December 12th, Superintendent 
Maxwell issued a circular containing let- 
ters between himself and the Attorney 
General relative to the provisions of ex- 
isting statutes for the restriction and pun- 
ishment of persons acting as agents or 
collectors for outside assessment associa- 
tions which have no authority to do busi- 
ness in this State. On October 27ch Mr. 
Maxwell wrote to inquire what steps 
should be taken, being moved to do so by 
the receipt of many letters of inquiry, 
particularly concerning the ‘ endow- 
ment” associations of Massachusetts; he 
added that the business of such associa- 
tions has been always held by the De- 
partment to be in violation of section 6 
of chapter 175 of the laws of 1883 as 
amended, and that admission to the State 
has always been refused to such outside 
associations. On December 2d the At- 
torney General replied that under section 
10 of chapter 175 of the laws of 1883 no 
outside association can do business law- 
fully in this State without a certificate of 
authority; that under section 20 of that 
act any person acting as solicitor or col- 
lector for an association lacking a certifi- 
cate is guilty of a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by from $100 to $500 fine, or by im- 
prisonment from ten days to a year, or by 
both; that any citizen may complain of a 
suspected person to the proper magistrate 
in the county where the offense is said 
to have been committed, setting forth the 
grounds for belief, whereupon the magis- 
trate may arrest and examine the sus- 
pected person, and may commit him for 
action by the grand jury; that thereafter 
the matter will be in the hands of the Dis- 
trict Attorney, whose duty it will be to 
progecute; that upon the making of com- 
plaint to him direct, and the furnishing of 
names of persons by whom the commis- 
sion of the offense may be established, it 
is also the duty of the District Attorney to 








On the other 





submit all such cases, whether there bas 
been a previous arrest or not, to the next 
session of the grand jury, and, if indict- 
ment is found, to cause arrest and trial of 
the offender. This, says the Attorney 
General, is the only course of procedure 
provided for the suppression of unauthor- 
ized insurance. 

On December 3d, Mr, Maxwell inquired 
further whether endowment associations 
can be lawfully sdmitted to this State, an 
endowment certificate, in his use of the 
term, being one on which a payment is to 
be made, not by reason of death or sick- 
ness, but because continuous membership 
for a certain time has been maintained. 
The full reply of the Attorney General is 
below, dated December 8th: 


“Tf am in receipt of your letter of the 
third instant. making inquiry whether, in 
wy Opinion, under the insurance laws of the 
State, the Insurance Department can au- 
thorize a life or casualty insurance corpora- 
tion doing business on the co-operative or 
assessment plan, organized under the laws 
of another Srate, and combiving with such 
business the writing of ‘endowment’ cer- 
tificates to transact. business in this State. 
Yon further explain that, by an ‘endow- 
ment certificate,’ you mean a certificate ov 
which payment is made. not by reason of 
the ‘decease’ or ‘upon the sickness or other 
pbysical disabilitv of a member,’ but be- 
cause the member has held a continuous 
membersbip for a certain period of time. 

“lo reply, [ beg leave to say that I know 
of no law which authorizes an insurance 
company to doa life or casualty insir+nce 
business in this State unon the co-operative 
or esxessment plan. except chapter 175 of 
the laws of 1883, and except chapter 520 of 
the Jaws of 1889, which latter act relates 
exclusively to fraternal beneficiary socie- 
ties, 

“By sections 5 and 6 of the act of 1883 
the bu-ipess which any such corporation is 
authormzed to transact is limited to the 
making of insurance contracts whereby 
moovey. or otber benefit, charity, relief or 
aid is to be paid, provided or rendered unon 
the decease of a member, or upon his sick- 
ness or other phvsical di<ability. 

** By section 16, 4]l corporations, domestic 
or foreign, transacting av insurance busi- 
bess on the co-overative or assessment plan 
are made subject to all the provisions of 
the act; aud all corporations transacting 
the business of life or casualty insurance 
upon any other plan in this State than that 
defined in sections 5 and 6 must comply wi'h 
all of the provisions of the general life and 
health insurance laws. 

“It follows, therefore, that any foreign 
insurance corporation or insurance corpora- 
tion of any other Strate desiring to be ad- 
mitted to do business in this State under 
the act of 1883 must comply with the pro- 
visions of that act; aod if it is engaged in 
tbe conduct of any kinds of business not 
authorized by that act, the Superintendent 
of Insurance cannot lawfully grant it a 
certificate of autnority to do business there- 
under. 

** Before it can be admitted to do busi- 
bess at all it must bring itseif within the 
authority conferred by the concluding par- 
agraph of section 16 of the act of 1883, and 
show tnat it has complied with ali of the 
provisions of the general life and health 1n- 
surance laws.”’ 


Another inquiry from Mr. Maxwell re- 
lates particularly tothe U. S. Capitol Life 
of Washington, which has been refused 
admission to this Scate and is operating 
here unlawfully. The answer of the 
Attorney General is in substance that it 
is immaterial whether the person solicit- 
ing the insurance acts or represents him- 
self as acting as the agent of an associa- 
tion; that to act or aid in any manner in 
transacting business for an unauthorized 
association is unlawful, and that if the 
person so doing professes to actas agent 
for the insured it makes no difference in 
his violation of the statute, 

We print the above letter because it 
distinctly d: clares the unlawfulness of the 
operations of a specially impudent and 
pestiferous class of associations against 
whico we have given warning so often 
that nobody whom we can reach has any 
excuse for being deceived. It is pleasant 
to be able to add that Mr, Msxwell an- 
nounces that ‘‘at any and all times the 
D-partment will assist in any way in its 
power the prosecution of offenders against 
our insurance laws, 








INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE (INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


On the last page of this week’s INDEPEND- 
ENT appears the eightv first anuual state- 
ment of the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pary of Hartford, Conn., woich is, as it 
advertises, the oldest insurance company 
in H-rtford. We are glad to note that the 
affairs of the company have been so wisely 
aud carefully adm'nistered during tbe past 
year as to show an increase in ZrTOSS A-SetS 
of 434.000, in the net surplus of $156,000 
end in toe reserve for re i: surance ot $221,- 
0U0. This is also reflected in the price of 
tue stock wn ch bas iucreas-d from 3l5 a 
year ago to 340, toe pr s-nt price. 

The Harttord Fire has agentsin al! prom- 
inent localities throughout the Umted 
States and Cauada. It has an excellent 
reputation for promptnes; in settliag 
claims, and fair dealing g-nerally. George 
L. Chase is President, P. C. Royce is Secre- 
tary, and George M. Coit Manager of the 
New York district. 
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THE MANUFACTURERS’ ACCIDENT 
AND THE IRON HALL, 


COLDWATER, MicH#., Nov., 14th, 1890. 
EpITor Ins. Dept. oF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir;—Will you kindly give through 
the columns of your valuable paper the 
standing, etc., of the Manufacturers’ Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Company, of Geneva, 
N. Y., and The Order of the Iron Hall, of 

Indianapolis, [nd., and oblige, 
Yours truly, A SUBSCRIBER. 


The Geneva Society began with the 
year 1887, For 1889 it reported $151.903 
paid in by members; $33,638 was paid to 
members, $72,936 was paid to agents, 
and the total expenses of management 
were $102,352. Assets were reported to 
be: $50,000 in mortgages, $1,521 due 
from agents, and $22,737 cash. Liabili- 
ties were reported as $7,164 advance assess- 
meats, and $1,693 accounts payable: 
there were also $11,155 contingent liabil- 
ities, of which $10,000 was resisted 
claims. Then, as an offset, $22,000 of 


‘‘indemnity assessments due” was re- 
ported, of which $10,000 was “not yet 
called for indemnity claims resisted.” 
Whether $10,000 of assessments which 
are not yet, but may be, called for is quite 
as substantial as an asset as $10,000 of 
demands made but resisted are as a lia- 
bility is something which ‘‘ depends”; 
yet how assessments not yet made can be 
reckoned *‘due from members” we do 
not see. If they can be, where is the 
limit to such an asset. and why may not 
millions be as easily added to assets thus 
as thousands? Said braggart Glendower, 
‘I can call spirits from the vasty deep,” 

and blunt Hotspur replied that ‘‘socan I, 

or 80 can any man; but will they come, 
when you do call for them?” 

Why should anybody ask us about the 
Iron Hall? This inquirer says he is a 
‘subscriber’: is he a reader, or if a 
reader, is he ‘a careless reader. or a for- 
getter, that he does not already know the 
answer to such a question? 

Perhaps he has money he wishes to 

ut out for returns. There are many 

way Anexcellent one is suggested in 
Proverbs xix, 17. Another way quite as 
Zood as that offered by the Iron Hall is 
to dig a hole in the earth by the roadside 
and make a “ deposit ” therein. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
a et ate in distributions of surplus. 
© Mass. . non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
co Bi the most liberal features ever before offer. 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 








ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


1829 Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Fudiadstehtn. 





1890 























CRMMBE cwesosccervececccesessosce cocces $4 0 00 
Insurance Rese hacia canis aiina coe 1,765," 84 1 
npaid Losses, Dividends, GB. cee 08 
Net Snnttndidemssantnaameetoune 970,024 
Total Assets, Jan 1st, eae -$3,174,357 04 
OFFICE 


JAS. W. yi ttn 8 Presidert. 
FRA aoe STEEL, Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CRESSO SAMUEL W. KAY, 
ary Araict. Secretary. 
ENC DEPARTME 
GEORGE F REGER. Manager. Philadelphia. Pa. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston, Massachusetts 
RERBTLUP TES OSS: 19: 288: 898 93 
~ $2,436,189 73 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the life rate a. 
ey Cash distributions are paid upon al) 


pvery policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. @ 

ay ey and values for any age senton ap- 
the company’s Office, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
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andi over all 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
SOCIETY’S 


20-Year Tontine Policies 


Showing at maturity cash surrender val- 
ues equi] to a return of all premiums 
paid, with compound interest of from 3 
to 5 per cent. per annum added. 





The Society issues policies for any 
amount from $1,000 to $100,000. ‘Lhe 
latest form is the 


Free Tontine. 


It becomes Incontestable after two 
years, and thus becomes a simple promise 
to pay in consideration of the premiums 
paid. it is unrestricted as to travel and 
occupation after one year, and gives a 
choice of six methods of settlement at the 
end of the Tontine period, The Society 
also issues a 


BOND 


under which a safe and profitable invest- 
ment is combined with the most liberal 
form of life assurance extant. This Bond 
is payable in cash, or may be extended at 
interest. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
J.W.ALEXANDER, Vice-Prest. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 188%. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1889.......... sees weeee 


$4,116,629 40 


1 386,154 87 
seecese HR 2.764 a 





Total Marine Premiums,....... 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3st December, 1889,......e0000---- 

Losses paid during the same 
period.,...... seeceseceseseeeees $2,555,006 44 

Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,967 75 

The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,274,315 00 








Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,054,400 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at,....ccccccccecccessssee 1,024,000 0 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,452,960 24 
Cash in Bank,....cccccce cccccesceece sosese++ 271,811 


AMOUNL, soccccescce++-oeceee $12,107,576 24 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nct 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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For the year ending 


STATEMEN’T 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co.. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 


December 31st, 1889. 





Risks ass . ok 
ag ay < a ae 
2olicies in —tLy year ear, e : ° ‘ 


during ear, e . 
-eiiienaal written in Zou e . 
Tacrease over 1888, . ° 


$136,401,328 02 


eo reer ep og $10,319,174 46 
oe ee a Ue $9,657,248 44 
. . . 7 $1,717,184 81 
7 «e« eo «+ « ($31,119,019 62 
.* *. <— = $4,903,087 1¢ 
. se . . . 315,200,608 38 
: sw $473,058 16 
. «© « « « $151,602,483 37 
. 2 -«.-@ $48,388,222 056 
* « « « e« $565,949,933 92 
ee - en Bg $83,824,749 56 
. ~ . . oa 2, 1) 
° . 7 € 23,941 
. . 7 . e 44,577 
. ° . ° 11,971 





ans on Collateral Securities, . 
.sh io Banks and Trust Com 
terest accrued, Premiums 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED 


‘eal Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans,. . 
1ited States Bonds and other Securities, . 


es at. interest, . » 


AS FOLLOWS: 


- $69,361,913 13 
- «+ $50,323,469 81 
$9,845,500 00 
$2,988,632 79 
$3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 


and in transit, etc. 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


$126,744,C79 58 





” have carefully examined the foregoing statement.and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, - 





From tae Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





New Youn, January 29th, 1890, 


a Risks Risks A 
Assumed, Outstanding aaats. Surplus. 

1884..... $34,681, -. er _ 285......$103,876,178 51.......$4,748,771 
1885..... 46,507,1389....... 368, 981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886... . 56,832,719. . genee 398,809,203 aie 114,181,963 24...... 5,643,568 
, 69,457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 . 6,294,442 
1888. . . 108,214 261. ee 482,125, =a 126,082, 153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483....... 565. 949,984... ... 136,401,328 URNA 657,248 





BOARD OF 
Outrver Harriman, Ss. 
Henry W. Smirtn, 
Ropert OLYPHANT, 
Grorce F., Baker, 

os. ‘ HOMPSON, 
UDLEY OLCOTT, 
Freperic CROMWELL, 
ULIEN T. Davies, 
OBERT SEWELL, 


Samurt F.. Sprouvrs, 
|.ucius RoBINson, 
SAMUEL D, Bascock, 
Georce S, Cor, 
Kictarp A. McCurpy, 
James C, Hopen, 
Hermann C. von Post, 
Avexqnper H, Rice, 


Laws May, H 


{SAAC F, LLOYD, ad Vice-President, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary, 

FREDERIC CROMWEL 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 


Mroicat 
SUSTAVUS & WINSTON wT 


Cares R, HENDERSON, 
GrorGe Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxnam, 


Rosert A. Grawnniss, 
Nicuoras C. Mitier, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, « 


WALTER R. GILLETTE. wu) t 


TRUSTEES. 


Van RENSSELAER CruGER, Jxo. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
THEODORE Morrorp, 
WiILL1AM Bascock, 
Preston B, Pius, 
Witiiam D, Wasnaurn, 
Stuyvesant Fis, 
Aucustus D, JuILuiarp 
Cuaries E, Mitier, 
James W, Hustep, 


5 euaees HERRICK, 
mM. P. Dixon, 


ENRY H. Rocers, 





Vice-President. 





WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 





EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary, 





Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P. 


l- - 
SANDS, Casl.ier, 


EDWARD P, HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


Dragcrors 
‘ MARSH wr 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 


Cash Capital.................... 81,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

MIE. n. wcnsdenadsnacseneus 2,746,070 O02 
Net Surplus...................... 1,471,703 89 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,471,703 89 
Gross Assets........... .......-- 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
TIENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-Presiden 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmen 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Il). 

J.J. McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPOWSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 


THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1860. (40 YHARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp/oyment a 
iberal compensation will be given. Address 
HENRY B, p> toy ard a 
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A a RA a Vice Poesia 


1) WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W, A. Brewer: Jr., Prest, 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 





8. 
4 nrestricted residence. 
ncontestable Policies. 

Definite Contracts. 
Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


OFFICE: 
Courtiandt St. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1 
PPR BT Prine 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... "$855,893 46 


Cash surrender values stated in eve 
by the Massachussetts ‘Non 


| — popu 
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Old and Young. 
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INFLUENCE. 


BY MARIA A, MARSHALL, 





WHEN I and sorrow in the dreary night 
Must bear each other cruel company, 
And the old wind in malice and delight, 

Presages wo on wo while life shall be 
Tortured by helplessness and pain I lie, 
Thwarted and hopeless and confused | 

Can only weep. 
Then, through the darkness and my tears I 
see 
Your eyes recalling and compelling me. 
The life-long aim I see again and sleep. 
WyYomIna, N. J. « 


ap 


THE REVEREND HENRY BRON- 
SON. 








BY JOHN ELIOT BOWEN, 


**CAN you tell me when the stage starts 
from here for Audley, and how long a 
drive it is?” 

‘* Yes, sir, I can; I’m the driver of the 
stage from here to there. There she 
stands, over by the post-oftice, and I'll be 
startin’ in twenty minutes, providin’ 
they’re spry io sortin’ the mail, You 
wait here, and I'll come this way for vou 
and your trunk. How fur is it? Some 
call it eight miles and some ten; so I 
always say a leetle more than eight, per- 
haps, but a leetie less than ten. In sum- 
mer, I calculate to get to Audley ’bout 
sundown, but now tnat days is shorter, 
it’s dark before I get fairly to the village.” 

The fellow sauntered off in the direc- 
tion of the nondescript vehicle dignified 
by the name of stage. The traveler de- 
posited his alligator-skin ‘‘ carpet-bag ” 
alongside his portmanteau on the station 
platform, and prepared to waste twenty 
minutes. There was nothing of interest 
in his surroundings; so he pulled from 
his pocket a letter, whieh he had already 
read often enough to tell the position of 
each word with his eyes shut, and read 
it slowly again. 

My DEAR MR. BRONSON: 

You do not know how pleased I was to 
hear from you, whom I remember as the 
little boy who used to come and ask forthe 
plums growing on the old tree in the door- 
yard. Other boys used to steal them, but I 
never have forgotten you. And now you’re 
a man grown, and working yourself to 
death over city preaching, and want to get 
away to the New Enyland hills. Of course 
you may come here! My niece—my niece has 
just come eighteen—and I often feel lonely, 
especially these long evenings; and an ex- 
tra person in the house would be very wel- 
come, the more so that he is the son of dear 
Lucy Bronson. Then, too, we have felt the 
need of a man about, since the post-office 
was broken into last month and some guns 
and powder stolep. You shall have the 
spare room, which has not been used since 
winter before last, when there was a funer- 
a) at the Basticks’, and more relations came 
from abroad than they could accommo- 
date.”’ 

The homely details of kindliness were 
supplemented by the merest mention of 
finances. Altog»ther, the letter seemed 
more an invitation to visit than a busi- 
ness atrangement between landlady and 
lodger. 

It is necessary to state how the young 
clergyman happened to be seeking the 
quiet hospitality thus offered by Miss 
Frances Gray. The Rev. Henry Bron- 
son had overworked himself. He had 
had the entire charge of Dr. Foster’s 
Broadway Presbyterian Church, while 
the venerable pastor was recuperating his 
shattered health by a summer trip in 
Europe. Preaching to the strangers who 
presented themselves at the church of a 
Sunday morning was the least part of 
Mr. Bronson’s work; his chief energy 
was devoted to the dependencies of the 
church. The mission chapel, with its 
summer school and reading-room, and 
the Presbyterian poor, needed his constant 
attention. He had a Sunday afternoon 
service at the chapel, and two prayer- 
meetings a week. On another evening he 
gave a lecture in the reading-room, and 
on another he talked to the working-men 
in the schoolroom. And then he visited 
the poor. That was the hardest part of 
all, To endure the heat and the stenches, 
to see'the wretchednese and squalor, and 
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to suffer the sight of disease and wo, 
were severe trials for the Rev. Henry 
Bronson. No one who has seen the pov- 
erty of a New York tenement house only 
in winter can appreciate his experience. 
He saw babies dying in their mother’s 
arms; he saw children wasting away be- 
cause they had no breath of air; he saw 
men cold in death, while the sweat of 
life was still uponthem. He did his work 
conscientiously and thoroughly. He 
spared neither his time nor his strength. 
He braved contagion. But he did it all 
simply as a duty. He tended the sick; 
but he could not cheer them. He had 
no power to make the sufferings of others 
his suffering, nor his own hopes their 
hope. Ina work at once so arduous and 
so distasteful, it is not strange that his 
nerves were exhausted. At the end of 
three months, Mr. Bronson was in as 
great need of rest as was Dr. Foster at 
the beginning, and he was now seeking 
the change his physician ordered. 

Mr. Bronson held Miss Gray’s open let- 
ter in his hand, abstractedly, until the 
rattling stage charged down upon him 
from the post-office over the way. 

** All ready ?” ccied the driver. ‘‘ Here, 
Ill put your trunk in front, to sit on, and 
stow the odds and ends between your feet 
and the tail-board. G'lang there, Spot.”. 

In a few moments the dingy station 
and the village were out of sight, and 
Mr. Bronson was talking freely, or rather 
listening freely, to his companion, 

‘** Never be’n in these parts, I s’pose.” 

**Oa, yes; I lived in Audley a good deal 
when 1 was a young boy; used to stay 
with my uncle there. Ezra Thome, his 
name was.” 

**f want to know if you’re related to 
Squire Thome, I worked for him many 
a year on the old place. The house is 
now torn down. If he was living he 
could tell you some pretty likely stories 
about me and him huntin’ every fall for 
twenty years. We used to go out as soon 
as the apples was picked. We were called 
the two best shots in the county. I 
never saw him miss a bird until after his 
second paralysis stroke. If he once got 
the circumferen:e of a thing, he’d blow 
it clean out of existence. And he always 
had a science dog. There ain’t no sech 
dozs now’days. He never used nothin’ 
but a muzzle-loader, but he could hit as 
fur as he could see. And he didn’t have 
to see always, neither, I remember one 
day he was ia the brush, early in Octo- 
ber, before the leaves was off, and we 
started a flock of quails and didn’t see a 
one of them; but he fired at the sound 
with one birrel, and that skeered a wood- 
cock which he didn’t see neither, but he 
fired at his whistle, and within five min- 
utes old Dash bad fetched in three quails 
and the woodcock. G’lang there, Spot.” 

‘IT have often heard that story from 
my uncle’s lips,” put in Mr. Bronson. 
‘*I think you were my uncle’s servant, 
Peleg Porter.” 

“*That’s my name, but I don’t know 
*bout the servant. Ezra Thome never 
called me nothing but Peleg. But now 
that you've guessed my name, I reckon I 
can guess yours. You must be Lucy 
Thome Bronson’s boy; but how you’ve 
changed!” 


‘*Yes, I’m Henry Bronson, the Rev- 
erend Henry Bronson."’ 
‘**A preacher, be ye?” Then I don’t 


*spose you’re much on shootin’.” 

Mr. Bronson didn’t notice the contemp- 
tuous comparison of professions marked 
by Peleg’s inflection, and answered: 

‘*T presume I could shoot well with a 
little practice, but I have devoted myself 
so thoroughly to pastoral work as to leave 
little time for sports. I am a lover of 
Nature, however, and feel that I know the 
habits of birds. All the sights and sounds 
of autumn are pleasant tome, [ love to 
sce the fields of harvest grain and to hear 
the ‘ Bob White’s’ whistle.” 

“1f I'd know’d that, I’d p’inted out to 
you the flock of quails I see in the buck- 
wheat lot that we passed back a way. 
Did yer see um?” 

‘*No; which side of the road were 
they?” 

** Wall, we’ve only passed one buck- 
wheat field, and that wa’n’t on the woods 
side, But you won't hear no quails 





whistle ‘ Bob White’ at this time of year. 
They make a noise ‘bout as big as the 
peep of a good lively chick.” 

With this Peleg gave a chuck that 
started Spot out ofaleisurely revery. He 
put no further questions and volunteered 
no further information for a time, and 
Mr. Bronson’s thoughts chased each other 
from the trials undergone to the prospec- 
tive pleasures, and back to the work 
which had been so distasteful. 

The Rev. Henry Bronson liked the 
pleasant things of life. Anything that 
cast a shadow on the bright side annoyed 
him. He felt that he was qualified for the 
best of society; but through the long sum- 
mer months he had seen only its dregs, 
and those under the worst of circum- 
stances. He bad never before had the 
faintest conception of what mission work 
in the city was. He had occasionally, 
when in the seminary, gone to the mis- 
sion school to address an evening meet- 
ing; but that was in the winter. There 


were poor people at the mission then, to” 


be sure, but there were also the zealous 
young Jady workers of the church, to be 
talked to and to be walked home with. 
He wondered if he should find Miss Gray’s 
niece anything like those mission teachers. 
He knew nothing of this niece, not even 
her name. He had no recollection of any 
child living with Miss Gcay when he was 
in Audley. At first he was pleased to 
picture the girl as possessing the ideal 
charms of the country maiden. But as 
he drew near Audley, his thoughts were 
concerned more with himself, 

The Rev. Henry Bronson knew that he 
was personally an attractive man. If he 
had failed to learn that himself, bis 
friends, his young lady friends, those 
whom he used to meet at the mis:ion, 
would have easily convinced him of the 
fact. Knowing that he was attractive, he 
felt that it was difficult for any young 
lady to whom he was more than ordinari- 
ly attentive to withstand the something 
within him that called for sympathy, and 
was usually answered when it called. He 
admitted to himself that such a feeling 
implied conceit; but he did not believe 
that it was well that he should ignore 
what might be of to much annoyance to 
himself and of so much peril to others. 
Being a man of conscience, and a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, it was his duty to pro- 
tect others from harm—from the sorrow, 
perhaps, of unrequited love. Two young 
ladies, during the previous winter, had 
shown unmistakable signs of affection 
for him, and the thought of this unhappi- 
ness and of the measure of his responsibil- 
ity for it interfered with not afew hours 
of rest and study. He could not be blind to 
the evidences. He had read in ‘* Guenn,” 
one of the few novels he had allowed 
himself in the seminary vacations, how 
Harmon had unconsciously won the 
heart of the Breton peasant girl; and he 
had failed to comprehend the artist’s 
want of conception. He believed, as he 
had often said, after reading the book, 
that the man was responsible for the 
misery that Guenn endured. For him- 
self he had determined to keep his eyes 
open, and, if possible, prevent any girl 
from falling in love with him. He had 
often thought that the surest way lay in 
matrimony, but the thought was never 
allowed to outweigh his ambition. A 
wife would hamper him; he had not the 
means to support a family, and, more 
than all, he had never been in love, 

This whole train of thought had been 
set in motion by Miss Gray’s reference to 
her ‘‘niece just_come eighteen.” The 
Reverend Henry Bronson felt that his 
determination was to be put to the test, 
He had come by this time, when they 
had almost reached Audley and night 
was fast falling, actually to believe that 


the niece was a sweet and comely girl 


who would fall an easy victim to his 
attractions, if he let them shine, This 
he had just promised himself he would 
not do, when Peleg whipped up at the 
top of the hill that was crowned by 
the spire of Audley. In a few minutes 
he drew up before a house set back a 
hundred feet from the road, casting its 
bright lamplight out over the drifted 
leaves, as if jealous of the October star- 
light, The door opened before Mr. 
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Bronson, followed by Peleg carrying his 
luggage, had covered half the distance 
from the gate tothe house. It was Miss 
Gray who stood there, with a lamp in one 
hand and the other extended to greet 
him. 

“And so here you are,” said Miss 
Gray, laughing, and leading him to the 
sitting-room, where the walnut wood was 
blazing on the hearth of a Franklin stove. 
** My niece is seeing to your supper; you 
must be hungry asa bear.” And again 
Miss Gray laughed at what Mr. Bronson 
thought must be some hidden humor in 
her commonplace remark. 

But it was only Miss Gray’s way. Poor 
Miss Gray! Laughter had been tke chief 
solace of her life. She was always smil- 
ing, and in conversation she was always 
apparently trying to repress her irrepr¢s- 
sible desire to laugh. Her laughter was 
not of the kind called forth by a witty 
story, it was not spasmodic. It was like 
the ceaseless bubbling of a spring, and 
was as much beyond her control as the 
breath that filled her lungs, or the blood 
that coursed through her veins, At the 
end of a long sentence she laughed to 
reguin her breath. She always laughed 
when her nerves were affected, either by 
fright or embarrassment. She laughed 
when others wept. She was often mis- 
judged by those who met her casually, or 
knew her but slightly. To them she 
seemed at once simple and affected. 
But her friends knew that no one had a 
kinder heart, and the poor knew that no 
one had a more generous hand than Miss 
Frances Gray. Some of her neighbors 
remembered when she was quite like other 
people. Some of them once saw her face 
serious and pallid, and heard her voice 
when it was cold and harsh. That was 
many years before, when word was 
brought that John Morton had acciden- 
tally shot himself while climbing over a 
wall with a loaded gun. John Morton 
was to have married Fannie Gray within 
a few weeks. The friends who brought 
the news were startled at her expression 
and her questions. But when the story 
was told, a sad smile stole over Miss 
Gray’s face, and she said: ‘‘ How selfish 
in me to grieve. John was not really 
mine yet; but to his poor mother he was 
all in all.” And she laughed as sadly as 
she smiled. 

But it was with a cheery accompari- 
ment of laughter that Miss Gray now put 
her questions to Mr. Bronson concerning 
his journey, his health, and his recollec- 
tions of Audley. Then she sent him to 
his room, bidding him come down directly 
for hissupper. In the dining-room, with 
a pyrotechnic displayof smiles and giggles, 
Miss Gray presented the Reverend Henry 
Bronson to ‘** my niece, Stella,” or, as he 
afterward learned, Mis3 Estelle Murray. 

His surprise at the figure before him 
did not prevent him from hastily renew- 
ing to himself the resolve he had made as 
to his behavior toward Miss Gray’s niece. 
She was not the country maiden of his 
fancy, but he could see at a glance, he 
thought, that she would be quite as sus- 
ceptible. Mr. Bronson prided himself 
upon his quick perception of character, 
and here, he saw, was just such a one as 
he feared tocome in contact with. He 
knew that he would find her pleasing, and 
he felt that if he should yield to the temp- 
tation to bring about a sympathetic inti- 
macy, her happiness would be endangered 
He was of such a reflective turn of mind 
that he could indulge in such thoughts as 
these while taking part in a conversation 
and making himself entertaining. It was 
not for long, however, that he was suffered 
to cogtrol the direction of his thoughts. 
Estelle Murray, or Stella, as every one 
called her, was too engrossing a person- 
age for any young man toignore for long. 
Mr. Bronson had seen figures as tall and 
shapely as Stella’s, but he had rarely seen 
one so simply clad that seemed so stately. 
Her face was not regular, and in repose— 
its usual state—was not noticeable; but 
the instant she spoke, or, by smiling, 
disclosed her teeth and let her eyes come 
to life, the expression was fascinating. 
It was her first remark that put an end to 
Mr. Bronson’s personal reflections. 

‘* Aunt Fannie, perhaps Mr. Bronson 





doesn’t fake cream in his tea,” she said, 
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with a look of inquiry toward the hand- 
some young man opposite. 

* Thank you, if it is English breakfast 
tea I do prefer it without the cream,” 
said Mr. Bronson, looking from one to 
the other, and adding to Stella, while Miss 
Gray covered her embarrassment in 
laughter: ‘“* The cream, tho delicious in 
itself, seems to take away from the deli- 
cate flavor of the tea.” 

‘* So I think,” answered Stella, with the 
light now gone from her eyes. 

“In Russia,” Mr. Bronson went on, 
addressing Miss Gray, and drawing upon 
his reading rather than experience, 
‘where tea is the national beverage and 
its quality is far superior to that of ours, 
they use lemon instead of cream; and 
in Morocco, where tea is held in almost 
as much favor as coffee, no cream or milk 
is used, but so mucb sugar that the tea is 
sike a syrup.” 

‘* Dear me,” said Miss Gray, bobbding 
off into a fit of laughter, and recovering in 
time to smooth down her hair front, 
whose shining surface threatened to crack 
if the commotion below continued. 

‘* When I was in England,” Stella said, 
her face brightening again, while Mr. 
Bronson scarcely concealed bis surprise 
at learning that this girl had traveled 
farther than he, *‘I meta Russian lady 
who made me the best cup of tea I ever 
drank. When were you in Russia, Mr. 
Bronson ?” 

‘* Why—I—in fact, I have never been 
abroad. But I have read a great deal in 
the way of history and travel,” Mr. Bron- 
son replied, with the consciousness that 
he was not disconcerted. 

‘** T sometimes think,” Miss Gray timid- 
ly began; and she might have added, 
‘but I rarely speak,” for she got no fur- 
ther before Mr. Bronson interrupted, 
saying: 

‘*The study of history was always a 
favorite with me. 1 took the first prize 
in my class at college for the final exam- 
ination in history, and I did some histori- 
cal writing.” 

‘*Oh, perhaps you can tell us then,” 
broke in Stella, ‘‘ what it was that led to 
the Mexican war, and how Texis was in- 
terested. This question came up to-day 
as I was looking over some old letters and 
came across one from Zachary Taylor. I 
am wofully ignorant of American history, 
and as for Mexico, I have never read any- 
thing except Prescott’s history.” 

‘* Well, Prescott,” Mr. Bronson replied, 
*- doesn’t come down to recent times, as 
j ou doubtless remember ; and unless you 
were familiar with the history of both 
Mexico and our own country, during the 
first half of the present century, the an- 
swer to your question would hardly be 
intelligible to you.” 

At this reply the smile faded from Miss 
Gray’s face and seemed to appear some- 
how on Stella’s. Butshe, nothing daunt- 
ed, said : 

‘* Perhaps, then, you will tell me what 
to read that will prepare me for a clear 
understanding ?” 

‘*Oh, certainly ; there is Bancroft to 
begin with ”"— 

‘* Yes ; to begin with, but never to end 
with. Iam afraid I shall have to content 
myself with lookiug up Texas and Mexico 
in the Encyclopzedia, But do you mean 
to say you ever read the ten volumes of 
Bancroft ?” 

** No, I can’t say that I ever did ; but”— 

**Come, Stella,” Miss Gray now said, 
with some spirit, fortifying herself witha 
preliminary giggle, ‘‘do give Mr. Bron- 
son a chance to eat. This broiled chicken 
is much more interesting than the Mexi- 
can war.” 


? 


Stella became quiescent, and a far- 


away expression stole over her face, while 
Mr. Bronson was evidently relieved at 
Miss Gray’s diversion. The conversation 
turned to village matters, and the new 
arrival was told of the slight changes that 
had taken place since he was last in Aud- 
ley. 

When the supper was over, Stella re- 
mained to clear away the tea things, and 
Miss Gray led the way to the sitting- 
room, Stella soon appeared, and at her 
aunt’s request sat down to the upright 
piano in the corner and played several 


tory manner. Afterward Mr. Bronson 
sang a few German ballads, and with so 
much expression as to touch both Stella 
and MissGray. The formerthanked him 
for his music with much feeling as she 
bade him good-night 

The Reverend Henry Bronson did not 
consider himself a susceptible young 
map. He attributed his wakefulness that 
night to the English breakfast tea which 
he drank without cream. But his mind 
was filled with pictures of a tall and lithe 
figure and of eyes that for a moment 
flashed with expression and beauty, and 
then became so dull that it seemed as if 
the soul within must be asleep or dream- 
ing. He fancied that he was talking with 
the person pictured, and he led the im- 
aginary conversation into paths where his 
reading and learning might shine. He 
even hazarded to speak again of customs 
in foreign countries, and, as if in justifi- 
cation of his temerity, he told how the 
great Alexander von Humboldt knew the 
countries in which he had never trav- 
eled better than those who had visited 
them; and how, when some one had heard 
him in his old age describe the streets 
and sights of Jesusalem in detail, asked 
when he was in that city, he replied: ‘‘I 
never was in Jerusalem, but sixty years 
agolI prepared myself for a visit to the 
Holy Land.” There was something so 
re-assuring and calming in this anecdote, 
that Mr. Bronson, after recalling his reso- 
lution to spare the niece, fell asleep,»only 
to see the figure and continue the talk in 
his dreams. 

The young minister woke the next day 
to a life that was to be as quiet and 
peaceful and yet as inspiriting as the 
landscape that met his view as he looked 
from his open window. The hills and 
valleys were a rest to the eye, yet the 
crispness of the October air, which he 
fancied he could almost see, roused him 
to inflating and beating his chest. Al- 
ready he was living in a different world 
from that which had made the experiences 
of thesummer. No recollections of that 
time trespassed upon the enjoyment of 
the present. He entered naturally and 
completely into the new existence. Much 
of his time during the days that followed 
was passed with Stella. They walked to- 
gether, and once or twice he went with 
her on her sketching tours, and talked or 
read to her while she painted a Lit of 
brown landscape or a corner of the pines 
to which the deep, dull red of some sturdy 
oak lent its color. Butit was too cold for 
her to sit at her work as she had been 
accustomed to before Mr. Bronson ar- 
rived. And so, when he could no longer 
carry her easel, they walked busily to- 
gether in the October sunshine. Stella 
had lived long enough—four years—in 
England to be a good walker, and was 
ready for long tramps over the hills and 
through the woods. They scvffled their 
feet through the fallen leaves like chil- 
dren, and startled the chipmunks and 
sometimes almost ran upon a partridge by: 
the brookside, which in turn startled them 
with its roaring rise. They were becom- 
ing good friends and enjoyed the com- 
panionship of each other. They seemed 
to get on better together when not talk- 
ing, tho Mr. Bronson was slow to per- 
ceive this. He often noticed, however, 
that after a silence, which he had inter- 
preted as the sympathetic sign of an cqual 
appreciation of some distant view, he 
would have to repeat a remark several 
times before winning a response. And 
when the answer came it did not always 
bring that life to the eyes that he looked 
for. 

Scarcely a day passed that he did not 
ask himself if he had been true to his re- 
solve. Had he been wrong to tell some 
secret of his ambition as if to pave the 
way to an exchange of contidence and 
sympathetic interest? To be sure, he 
could see no resultof his wrong-doing, if 
such it were. He had won no confidence 
in return. But he did not want that, and 
if he could have overcome his fear of that 
and the recollection of the confidence be- 
stowed upor him hy those two girls the 
previous winter, it would have been a 
pleasure frankly to trust the secrets of 





pieces in a finished tho rather perfunc- 


times he was on the point of confessing 
to himself that he did not understand 
Stella. What was it that sometimes 
roused the quiet girl to that pitch of sup- 
pressed excitement, that left her cheeks 
aglow and her eyes ablaze for hours? Had 
their walk that day been longer or pleas- 
anter than usual; or had her friends in 
England written something of special in- 
terest? 

He sometimes felt curious about those 
friends, but ne forebore—for the sake of 
his resolve—to question Stella. He felt 
there was a kind of secrecy hanging over’ 
her life in England, because she and Miss 
Gray never talked of it. When Stella was 
in this extraordinary mood, her music 
was no longer perfunctory. In the early 
evening, while the others sat before the 
open fire, with no other light than that on 
the hearth, she would play on and on 
with a touch of feeling that seemed to 
tell the story of her heart. With 
no notes before her, she would pass 
from the melodies of Beethoven to the 
wild rhapsodies of Hungarian and Polish 
composers; or with a few notes of her 
own, so soft as to seem like silence, she 
would introduce a love song, played so 
skillfully that one heard the echo of the 
voice, Miss Gray would almost cease to 
smile and the other listener would be 
strangely moved to hear, perhaps, one of 
his own German songs whispering to him: 

* Leh’n deine Wang’ an meine Wang’.” 

At such times the music never ceased 
suddenly, but seemed gradually to die 
out, and then Stella would softly rise and 
go to prepare the tea, leaving the otliers 
in silence. 

Mr. Bronson was of course presented 
to the good people of Audley. They 
had wondered at the fine young man who 
accompanied Miss Gray to church on 
a bright Sunday morning, and could 
scarcely believe the rumor that it was 
Lucy Bronson’s child grown to manhood 
and recently graduated from the United 
Theological Seminary. He was intro- 
duced to the minister at the close of the 
plain service, and that week he attended 
the prayer meeting, which his voice in 
the singing and his prayer made more 
than usually interesting. He was already 
feeling so well that he accepted the min- 
ister’s invitation ‘‘ to supply the pulpit,” 
on the following Sunday. 

He chose a simple, earnest sermon. 
It was a rare spiritual treat to the people 
to listen to his beautiful words, They 
could understand and appreciate it all, 
and they were deeply moved. Stella, sit- 
ting among the choir, whose accompani- 
ments she played on the small organ, 
seemed touched by the earnestness of 
the ringing voice. At the close of the 
service many waited to press the young 
man’s hand in gratitude. The old were 
eager in his praise, and not one among 
the young but thought how lucky was 
Stella that she could see and talk with 
the Reverend Mr. Bronson constantly and 
to her heart’s content—and the latter 
words were weighted with more than 
usual significance. 

Mr. Bronson met the people socially, 
also. He went to the sewing society, and 
talked with the old and played games 
with the young. Perhaps his heart was 
more with the children; certainly he was 
nearer to Stella when with them, for she 
was their leading spirit. But he made 
friends with allequally. He went to an- 
other company that night—a corn husk- 
ing. This might have been thought by 
some to compromise his ministerial dig- 
nity, but with Mr. Bronson dignity was, 
to a certain extent, a movable quality. 
However, Stella and even Miss Gray were 
going to the corn husking, and why 
should not he? If he had known just 
how far he would forget his early resolu- 
tions he might not have gone. But he 
went with the others and made comments, 
learned or gay as the case seemed to call 
for, upon the novel entertainment. The 
two lines of grotesque Jack-o’-lanterns on 
either side of the way approaching the 
scene of the frolic he likened to the 
avenues of sphinxes leading to an Egyp- 
tian temple; aud he joked about the red 
ear and the penalties he would exact if 





his hopes and ambitions to some one, espe- 
cially if that some one were Stella, Some- 


gay. The people of the village and some 
from the surrounding towns were lined 
out through the long barn in two rows, 
with the corn in the husks piled up along 
the center between them like a great bil- 
low. There was a hum of activity sur- 
prising indeed to those who had expected 
entertainment only. Baskets were rap- 
idly filled with ripe yellow ears, and these 
were emptied into barrels which stood 
behind the workers; and when the bar- 
rels would hold no more, farm hands in 
blue overalls bore them to the corn barn, 
where the golden tide was fast rising in 
the great bin that held its hundreds of 
bushels. 

At first it seemed as if all were there 
for business; but soon a shriek far down 
the line, followed by a peal of laughter, 
told that the hunt for red ears had ‘begun 
in earnest. As yet, neither Mr, Bronson, 
nor Stella, nor any of the young people 
just about them, had found one. 

‘*What shall 1 do with a red ear if I 
find one?” Mr. Bronson asked of Stella 
with some earnestuess. 

**Kiss young Widow Bastick,” an- 
swered Stella, with a roguish twinkle in 
her eye, and pointing up the line to that 
comely person, who had left her widow’s 
weeds at home for the evening. 

It was not just the answer Mr, Bronson 
expected, but he thought it would serve 
Stella right if he took her at her word. 
And so, a few moments after, all the 
workers near by stopped in amazement 
to see the Reverend Mr. Bronson surging 
along on the crest of the billow of corn 
toward Mrs. Bastick, whose back was 
toward him. He swayed down upon he? 
from his insecure footing with an embrace 
that brought a color to her cheek rivaling 
that of the corn he held in his band. All 
the men who saw laughed out their hear- 
ty approval, and the women and girls 
giggled and blushed consciously, each one 
as tho she had been kissed and was the 
cause of the merriment. Stella seemed 
pale by the lantern light as Mr. Bronson 
returned to her, and she grew paler when 
he remarked: 

‘* Now, the next ear shall be for you,” 

Soon, with a look of excited triumph, 
he toughed Stella on the arm, and pointed 
to another ear he held in his band. 

‘Give me the ear,” she said, 

‘Oh, yes; but first you must pay the 
penalty.” 

‘*Mr. Bronson, I beg of you give me 
the ear. Please do; or throw it into that 
basket.” 

‘‘Ah, but you know I said the next ear 
should be for you, to pay for the joke you 
made me play on Widow Bastick.” 

‘*T am very sorry for that,” Stella broke 
in hurriedly; ‘‘it was unkind in me. I 
shall ask her to forgive me. But please, 
Mr. Bronson, please, if you care to oblige 
me, give me that ear.” 

Quick as a flash Mr, Bronson’s old re- 
solve came to mind, and he thought that 
he must not acknowledge that he cared 
for her at all. Stella was looking at him 
appealingly. He did not notice that her 
eyes were filling with tears, nor that she 
caught her breath almost in sobs. He 
clasped her in his arms and kissed her 
cheek. In an instant the look of entreaty 

passed; the ‘eyes flashed, and seemed to 
dry up the tears that were about to fall. 
The mouth was rigid and the lips were 
blue. But she said not a word; and as 
they went on husking the corn, Mr. Bron- 
son wondered if Stella were pleased or 
displeased. Perhaps she would only care 
for him the more, because he had seemed 
not to care for her. He forced his mind 
to frame the hope that this would not be 
the result, but his heart was all the time 
hoping that it would be. Somehow he 
was l:ss gay during the remainder of the 
evening; and it was a relief to be called 
by the sound of the dinner-horn into the 
house for the refreshments which his di- 
gestion could not have coped with several 
weeks before. He ate and helped others 
to the pies, the doughnuts, the cheese, the 
coffee, and the sweet cider; and, with a 
proper air of dignity, he shook hands 
with the farmers and their wives, But 
these could not forget so easily the young 
minister’s escapade of the evening; the 
women were less hearty in their saluta- 





he found one, Once among the merry- 
makers it was impossible to be other than 





tions, perhaps, but the men nodded to 
him knowingly. One poked him in the 
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ribs with his great stubby thumb and 
whispered ‘‘ Widow Bastick” in his ear; 
and a group of boys who heard, snickered 
and scudded out of the door. 

After the supper, Miss Gray did not 
care to remain longer, and Stella said she 
had a headache. So they all walked 
home together, their silence being in 
strange contrast to the merry sounds 
coming from the horse barn, which had 
been cleared for dancing. There, under 
the lanterns swinging from the beams, 
and the festoons of ground-pine above the 
stalls, the young people danced Money- 
musk, the Caledonian, and their reels far 
into the night. Two fiddlers ina box stall 
scraped away ceaselessly, knowing no fa- 
tigue, theic time growing ever quicker. 

To the merry-makers, the sound of 
laughter was inspiring; but to Stella 
awake on her pillow, and not far enough 
away to escape the sounds, it seemed a 
senseless din. 

There was a certain constraint in the 
actions of Mr, Bronson and Stella toward 
each other for a few days following the 
husking. But they were soon upon their 
old footing of familiarity—a familiarity 
that never seemed to become intimacy. 
Mr. Bronson by this time felt completely 
restored in health, and knew that he was 
able to enter upon his winter's work. 
Dr. Foster, of the Broa@way church, had 
written, asking him to become his per- 
manent assistant. It had been Mr. Bron- 
son's ambition to secure precisely this 
place, and yet he hesitated to leave Aud- 
ley. After some uneasy thought, how- 
ever, in which his judgment got the better 
@ his heart, he wrote to Dr. Foster that 
he would return to New York in a few 
days, probably at the beginning of the 
coming week, and would enter upon his 
duties at once. 

When Mr. Bronson announced at the 
tea-table that evening that he had only a 
few days more to pass in Audley, both 
the ladies expressed their regrets sin- 
cerely, each in her own way. 

‘Dear me, it’s so sudden!’ said Miss 
Gray, her face wreathed in smiles, tho 
under them all a sympathetic concern 
was visibla. *‘ You seem like one of the 
family. I can’t bear to think of you go- 
ing, and the evenings getting longer all 
the time, and some one liable to break 
into the post-office again, and steal an- 
other gun, if there’s any left.” And here 
the little lady stopped short, and bobbed 
and swayed and laughed, quite overcome 
by her speech. 

*T am really sorry,” said Stella; and 
there was an earnestness in her eyes that 
Mr, Bronson found even more fascinating 
than their more brilliant expression. ‘‘I 
shall be lonely in my walks, And I hoped 
to read so much German with you. You 
made ‘Wallenstein’ so interesting; and I 
wanted to read ‘Nathan der Weise’ with 
you. By myself, I cannot read much 
beyond poor Heine. Must you really go?” 

** Yes, duty calls me,” said Mr. Bron- 
son tritely. ‘‘ I havea fine opening which 
I must not neglect. And then, I am so 
well that I have no excuse for staying. 
I little thought that I should find a New 
England village in October a genuine Lo- 
tus land, much as I knew I should enjoy 
it here. The long walks have done mea 
world of good.” There did not seem to 
be much heart in this speech. and Mr, 
Bronson did not intend that there should 
be. For when he decided upon his an- 
swer to Dr. Foster, he resolved that he 
would conceal his emotions to the bitter 
end. He had about made up his mind 
to leave on Monday; but on Saturday 
morning, two of the ladies in the village, 
having heard that he was about to return 
to the city, called to ask him to wait for 
the next meeting of the Sewing Society, 
which would be held on the following 
Tuesday, a week earlier than usual, if he 
would only stay. He was only too ready 
for the excuse, and thanked the ladies and 
said he wouldremain. Immediately after 
they were gone, he was sorry that he had 
agreed to protract his stay. Each day— 
each hour, almost—he questioned more 
the wisdom of keeping his heart bound 
down by his judgment, as he put it. He 
had long ago confeseed to himself that no 
girl had ever impressed him as Stella had, 
Rut he assured himself that she would not 





be a fitting match for him, even if he 
cared to marry, which he did not. Dur- 
ing these last days, however, he could not 
hold to his previous opinions with any- 
thing like stedfastness. He looked back 
over the weeks of his stay in Audley, and 
felt that he had not deviated from the 
path of consistency. He could not now. 
He thought, however, that something 
might occur on one of these last days, 
tho through no fault of his, that would 
bring Stella and himself to an under- 
standing. He thought of this again and 
again, until he began to hope that some 
extraneous agency, some fate or some 
Providence, would secure for him what 
his heart seemed now to crave, and spare 
him from yielding to the temptation to 
renounce his rules of life. Nosuch power 
intervened, however. But on Tuesday 
evening, the minister met him at the Sew- 
ing Society and said that he had just heard 
of the death of a former parishoner and 
wished to attend the funeral on Thurs- 
day, and that he would be under deep 
obligations if Mr. Bronson would put off 
his departure until Friday so that he 
could take charge of the Thursday even- 
ing prayer-meeting. Again Mr. Bronson 
consented to stay, and every one called 
him very kind. 

The next morning Mr. Bronson and 
Stella started off for a walk over the hills, 
which had now taken on the more som- 
ber colors of November. On this walk, 
perhaps their last. Mr. Bronson alternate- 
ly hoped and feared that something 
would happen. He was almost overcome 
by the sentiment of the situation. He 
felt that his heart clung to all that was 
associated with Audley : to the hills and 
woods, the scenes with which he was now 
so familiar ; to Miss Gray and her cozy 
little home; more than all to the girl 
whose presence so affected him and whose 
absence he would not know how to bear. 
He thought of this girl, left to her lonely 
fate, for she had confessed that she would 
be lonely. Would her loneliness be 
greater because he had come into her life 
and gone out again? If so, how could 
responsibility attach to him, in view of 
his constant effort to control any desire 
to show more than commonplace friendli- 
ness ? 

In spite of these thoughts, Mr. Bronson 
felt a craving for the least word of sym- 
pathy from Stella. He fancied that her 
silence, as they walked along, their 
cheeks glowing in the sharp breeze and 
crisp air, was due, perhaps, to feelings 
akin to his own. But when she spoke, it 
was to call attention to the fanciful shape 
a cloud had taken, or to point out a gray 
squirrel barking to himself, high up in an 
old oak tree. Only once did Stella show 
any sentiment, however much she may 
have felt. She stooped to pick a violet 
she spied, which had been protected from 
the frost by an overhanging sod. She 
held it for a moment as tho dreaming the 
thoughts its delicate beauty suggested, 
and then reached and drew it through 
the buttonhole of Mr. Bronson’s coat, and 
said to him : 

‘* This is a sign of the springtime. It 
means life and beauty and pleasure. Why 
should you go from us now? These dead 
leaves are the only sign you know.” 

**T am afraid,” said Mr. Bronson, ‘‘that 
this belated flower is a sign less true than 
that flock of crows steering for the 
South. ButI don’t need any signs to as- 
sure me that I would find beauty and 
pleasure in Audley. My life, however, 
must be elsewhere.” 

Stella made no answer to this, and the 
silence was not broken by further person- 
alremarks, On their return home, Mr. 
Bronson left Stella at the gate and went 
to the post-office for the noon-day mail, 
expecting a letter from Dr. Foster. The 
letter did not come, but there was one 
for Stella, addressed in a handwriting he 
had come to know and associate with her 
letters from Englard. This, however, he 
notived bore the New York post-mark, 
Stella had gone to the kitchen to see 
about dinner, and Miss Gray took the let- 
ter to her, When Mr. Bronson appeared 
in the sitting-room at the dinner hour, 
he felt at once that something had hap- 
pened, There was an excitement in the 
air that was very unusual in the Gray 


household. There was no one in the 
room, but he heard voices raised high 
and uttering rapid sentences. The hour 
struck, and in the house where punctu- 
ality was the primal virtue, the dinner 
was still unannounced. When finally 
Miss Gray, flushed and smiling, came to 
announce the meal, Mr. Bronson fancied 
that, if there had been a quarrel, the lit- 
tle lady had triumphed. But im the din- 
ing-room he found Stella with such a 
glow of pride and happiness in her eyes. 
her face, and her whole being, that he 
knew his first surmise was wrong. He 
was utterly at a loss, however, toaccount 
for any quarrel or even difference of wish 
between these two amiable women he 
had known. He wondered if it had any- 
thing todo with his departure. At the 
close of the meal his curiosity was in part 
satisfied, when Miss Gray said to him : 

** We are not to be so unprotected after 
you go as I feared, Mr. Bronson. A 
gentleman from England, an old friend of 
Stella’s family, has just arrived in New 
York, and is coming to pay us a visit. 
We expect him to-morrow evening.” 

This was all the information volun- 
teered, and Mr. Bronson forbore to put 
questions that he feared would be unvel- 
come. Stella, without saying a word to 
him concerning the English gentleman, 
went to her room, remaining there till 
tea-time. At tea the conversation was 
somewhat constrained, and in the even- 
ing several neighbors called, out of com- 
pliment to Mr. Bronson. Mrs. Bastick, 
who was one of the number, coming in 
with her brother-in-law, never appeared 
better, not even at the husking. She 
kept her eyes on Mr. Bronson, and asked 
him, after one or two had gone, if he 
would not please sing a few last songs. 
He sat down to sing, and Stella stole out 
of the room. For a time Mr. Bronson 
did not notice her absence; he wa3 merely 
conscious that he was not in good voice. 
This was not apparent to Mrs. Bastick. 
She sighed at the end of each song and 
flushed with pleasure when Mr. Bronson 
asked if she would like any special last 
song. . 

**Do sing ‘Forever and Forever’; it 
will just suit my mood.” 

He sang the song, but he did not notice 
that his listener’s eyes were suffused with 
tears when he had done. 

**Oh, Mc. Bronson,” she said, as he 
touk his seat beside her, ‘‘ you don’t know 
how happy you have made me. I have 
never heard such musicin Audley. My 
poor husband wouldn’t have even a melo- 
deon in the house, he disliked music so, 
and always said, besides, that he needed 
a hay tedder more; and since he was 
taken from me there has been no music, 
nothing but loneliness in my life—that 
ir, until you came. Do you know, Mr. 
Bronson, that when you were singing just 
now I thought I had quite forgiven you 
for what you did at the busking. Don’t 
you think I’m good to say so?” 

‘Why, certainly; it is very kind of you. 
I always hoped you understood that it 
was only a joke.” 

**Oh. then you didn’t kiss me because 
you wanted to? I don’t know that I 
shall forgive you now that you say you did 
it for a joke.” 

Mr. Bronson, for the first time since he 
had known her, now looked deeply into 
Mrs. Bastick’s eyes, He had never real- 
ized before how large and soft and brown 
they were. Her cheeks, too, had a bloom 
that he had failed to notice even at 
the husking. It was not strange, consid- 
ering that he had never included widows 
in the class of those before whom he must 
restrain his charms, that he followed Mrs. 
Bastick’s lead by saying in his lowest tone: 

‘‘T am bound to be forgiven, my dear 
Mrs. Bastick, even if { have to kiss you 
again because I want to.” 

**Oh,Mr. Bronson, you mustn’t talk that 
way,’ was the soft and frightened answer, 
‘especially with others in the room that 
may be listening: But there’s my brother 
getting up to go. Now docome in and 
see me, to say good-by. I shall be all 
alone to-morrow and—perhaps—I’'ll for- 
give you.” 

Mr. Bronson’s answer was not intelli- 
gible, for Stella had come into the room 





again, and as usual she was engrossing his 





interest. When the guests were gone 
S-ella said good-night at once; but Miss 
Gray, before following, took Mr. Bron- 
son’s hands in her own slight grasp and 
said, with asmile whose sadness turned to 
sweetness at the first spoken word: 

‘‘Now that you are going, I don’t know 
whether my feelings toward you are those 
of a mother or a sister; I only know they 
are very deep and very tender. Bend 
down and let me kiss you good-night. I 
feel as tho this were the parting, for 
to-morrow the Englishman will be here.” 

Poor Miss Gray and poor Mrs. Bastick! 
Mr. Bronson had no brotherly or filial or 
lover’s sentiment for either of you. 

Greatly to the young clergyman’s an- 
noyance, Stella excused herself the next 
morning when he proposed a final walk. 
He wanted to be with her—to watch 
her, at least, every moment that remained 
tohim. But Stella, consciously or other- 
wise, avoided him all day long. In the 
late afternoon, returning from a solitary 
and dejected stroll, he saw from without 
Stella bending over the flowers in the sit- 
ting-room window—the chrysanthemums 
that were her chief care and delight. 
Entering the room, he found that she 
had disappeared through the other door. 
Going to the window-boxes, he was dumb- 
founded to discover that every one of the 
treasurcd blossoms had been picked. 
What did it mean? Was any sign here? 
He thought of the violet Stella had given 
him the day before, which he had put 
carefully between the leaves of his Bible. 
He found one flower that had evidently 
been dropped. He raised the fragile 
blossom and pressed it to his lips, As if 
to rebuke the sentiment, the flower at his 
passionate touch loosed its petals and let 
them fallin a shower at his feet. 

Stella was as resplendent that evening 
as if she were a star in reality as well as 
in name. Mr. Bronson thought her a 
vision of beauty as she joined Miss Gray 
and himself in the sitting-room, where 
they were awaiting the arrival of Mr. 
David Marvin by the evening stage. 
Stella wore a simple black silk evening 
dres3. The skirt was without trimming, 
and there was little effect at looping, but 
it was full of grace to the hem of the 
train. The sleeves were short enough 
and loose enough to show a beautifully 
rounded arm, The dress was made with 
a high collar or ruff at the back, and in 
the front revealed a neck so pure that it 
gained rather than suffered by the row of 
chrysanthemums that bordered the cor- 
sage and separated, as it were, the night 
from the day with the colors of the 
dawn. Mr. Bronson justified the use to 
which a part, at least, of the prized flow- 
ers had been put. He had never seen 
Stella so beautiful. Bat he asked him- 
self—was all this simple splendor de- 
signed to win from him at the last mo- 
ment a declaration of love, or was it for 
the expected guest ? 

Mr. Bronson never could remember the 
exact circumstances of Mr. David Mar- 
vin’s arrival. He remembered that there 
was asound of footsteps at the door be- 
fore there was any sound of stage at the 
gate: and that, by the time that he and 
Miss Gray were in the hall-way, Stella 
was in the arms of a tall, handsome 
fellow, who was exchanging kisses for 
tears. He had an indistinct recollection 
of introductions, and of an explanation 
about a walk and a broken-dowa stage- 
coach. He could recall nothing in con- 
nection with the supper that evening 
except that he put cream into his English 
breakfast tea, and that the new-comer 
wore a chrysanthemum in his buttonhole 
which matched those worn by Stella, tho 
none of hers, as he could see, even in 
their crumpled condition, was missing. 
He afterward concluded that Stella must 
have put a part of the flowers in the 
Englishman’s room, where the latter 
found them in the interval between arri- 
val and supper. 

Miss Gray went to prayer-meeting that 
evening with Mr. Bronson, but the other 
two remained at home. After the meet- 
ing the people whispered to one another 
their disappointment in the service, Mr. 
Bronson, left to himself, seemed to them 
completely at sea. He almost forgot to 


give out the hymns, and he read two 
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chapters and a half in the Acts of the 
Apostles. There was no telling how 
much longer he would have read if Dea- 
con Somers had not coughed sharply, 
and brought the young man to himself. 
‘‘He don’t seem to have much manage- 
ment about him,” said one. ‘ He’s al- 
ways depended, likely, on some one to 
kini o’ direct, and if that person ain’t 
there, he’s nowhere.” ‘I guess,” said 
another, who had hinted a week or two 
before that their pastor was getting 
along in years and that some young man 
would soon have to fill his place, ‘‘ that 
our minister is good enough for us. Even 
if we could get him, we don’t want to 
settle young Mr. Bronson just yet, I 
reckon.” These remarks all led up to 
the general verdict trat ‘‘young Mr. 
Bronson didn’t seem to hold out very 
good,” 

As he and Miss Gray, returning home, 
walked up the path to the house, they 
heard a voice, which Mr. Bronson in bis 
dazed state thought for a moment was 
his own, singing: 


“Leh’n deine Wang’ an meine Wang.” 


Even Miss Gray started and looked at 
Mr. Bronson to make sure that he was not 
singing to himself, so like his voice was 
the voice that they heard. Mr. Bronson 
excused himself at the door, saying that 
he had some things tu pack, and went to 
his room, There he wrote a note to Miss 
Gray, saying that he had suddenly decided 
to take the early train, and not wishing to 
disturb them, had left this: written good- 
by. He prepared his small portmanteau 
and satchel and then sat down by the 
window to watch for the stage that carried 
the early mail to the station. Through 
the long night he sat there waiting. Be- 
fore daybreak he carried his portmanteau 
out into the bitter night air and then 
stole back for his satchel. By the road- 
side he waited. When the wagon came 
which was used that morning in place of 
the broken-down stage, the day was only 
dawning. 

His old acquaintance, Peleg Porter, was 
nonplussed to find a passenger at that 
hour, and that passenger the Keverend 
Mr. Bronson! But he began to talk to 
the young minister, even tho he re 
ceived no answers. He gave an account 
of the accident the evening before. Then 
he spoke of his young passenger, who 
held one of the horses down and kept 
him from kicking and plunging when he 
had fallen and the stage was overturned. 
‘«T judge,” he went on ‘‘ that that young 
man is Stella Murray’s sweetheart, as we 
heern so much about when she first come 
home from Europe. She wanted to go 
back to Eagland to him, but Miss Gray, 
sol heerd, put her foot down, and she 
says, ‘I don’t believe he set much by 
you, and if he does he’ll come and git 
ypu. And Stella, she’s just waited, and 
here he is, sure enough, tho some 
folks did say when you come here that 
p’r’ars Stella now’d forgit all about that 
English chap.” 

The Reverend Henry Bronson became 
Dr. Foster’s assistant, and at the end of 
two years succeeded him. He often 
thinks of his visit to Audley and of sweet 
Steila Murray; and he always congratu- 
lates himself that he refrained from entic- 
ing her into a sympathetic intimacy.— 
Reprinted from **The New Englund Maga- 


zine.” 





PEBBLES. 





“FAT MEN,” observes a Nebraska ex- 
change, ‘“‘ are thick in our town.”’ Fat men 
are thick wherever you find them.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


..Harper: ‘* Howells says that if Dick- 
ens wrote novels now, he wouldn’t be read.”’ 
Scribner: *‘ Poor Howells! I don’t suppose 
he would.”’— Puck. 


.. So regular the life he led 
That System seemed his very Go d; 
* And when he died, the people said 
‘“* He ne’er did thst before—how odd!” 
—Puck. 


..Deacon Waterton: ‘‘ Well, Brother 
Heopeck, are you a Free Will Baptist®”’ 
Brother H. (looking about cautiously): 
‘*Um-—er—I was, Deacon, before I got mar- 
ried.” — Washington star, 





..“* Yer look bad. Jim. Keen under the 
weather?’’ “Sorter. To-day’s the first time 
I’ve been out-er-doors in three months.’’ 
** What was the matter with yer.”’ ‘*Noth- 
in’; bat the Judge wouldn’t believe it.””— 
Life. 


.-“*l am perfectly delighted with my 
dwelling at’present. I have a dining-room, a 
reception room, a working-room, asmokiug- 
room and asleeping-room; and just think 
how convenient—all in one.’”’—Fliegende 
Blatter. 


..“* The family of General Terry,’’ says 
the Salina News, ‘declined burial with 
military honors,’ which was natural 
enough, considering the fact that only one 
member of the household was dead — 
Kansas City Star. 

.. There was a young feliow named Kipling, 

Whose thoughts were both merry and rip- 
pling; 
His work was much sought 
By a public that thought 
That hedid mighty well for a stripling. 
—Puck. 

.. Mistress: “ 1 am at loss to understand 
your motive in leaving.” Bridget: ‘* The 
work is too harrud, mum, and it’s worn out 
I be entirely.”” Mistress: *‘ Why, I have 
done most of it myself!” Bridget: * Yes; 
but it’s worn out I be hearing yez tell me of 
it.”’—Munsey’s Weekly. 


.. Wife: “I thought you told me you were 
out buying typewriter supplies yesterday 
afternoon?” Husband; “Sol was.” Wife: 
“Well, you left your package in your pocket 
and I foundit. Your typewriter must be a 
funny machine to wear six-button kid 
gloves.’’—New Haven News. 


.. Wool: ** What did your father-in-law 
say when he gave your bride away?” Van 
Pelt: ‘He quoted from the Bible; but I 
can’t rememberit exactly.’”’ Wool: “That’s 
funny.”’ ‘* Van Pelt: ‘* Oh, yes; he said 
something about it being more blessed to 
give than to receive.”—New York Herald. 


..Gentleman: ‘*You are acheat! The 
picture that you sold me yesterday has 
painted on it ‘Original—by Rembrandt,’ 
It has just been proved to me that itisa 
copy.” Dealer: ‘*The signature was per- 
fectly correct; the original is by Rem- 
brandt.”’—Harper’s Weekly. 


.. That is a touching poem 
Now several cycles old, 
About the hairs of silver 
That mingled with the gold. 


But yet for royal splendor, 
. For wild barbaric strength, 
For richness and for fullness, 
For hight and depth and length. 


It cin’t with Mrs. Gray’s remark, 
An instant brief compare, 
When on ber husband’s silver head 
She found a golden hair. 
—Life. 
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DIAMOND IN HALF-SQUARE. 
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The diamond: 1, A consonant: 2, a Span- 
ish title; 3, looked over carefully; 4, French 
for nose; 5, a consonant. 

The half-square across: 1, A butterfly; 2, 
beautiful youth of mythology; 3, looked 
over carefully; 4, a Spanish woman’s name; 
5, a cover; 6, existence; 7, a vowel. 

WORD SYNCOPATIONS.—Selected. ° 

Example: Take to work on metal from 
expanding, and leave a small rope. An- 
swer: str etch er. 

1. Take to lessen from blunted, and 
leave a color. 

‘2. Take always from veneration, and leave 
to lacerate. 

3. Take a cosy place from a general par- 
don, and leave a girl’s name. 

4. Take to unite from replied, and leave 
a musical instrument. 

5. Take roguish from an examiner, and 
leave a prophet. 

6 Take a market from feeling a sharp 
pain, and leave to carol. 

7. Take a measure of length from grasp- 
ing, and leave to adhere. 

8. Take close at hand from a week, and 
leave transmitted. 

9. Take an exploit from frustrated, and 
leave an achievement. 

10. Take an estimate from scolded, and 
leave a stratum. 

11. Take to assert from hesitating, and 
Jeaye the side of an army, 





12. Take torpid from stupefying, and 
leave existing. 

13 Take toslay from asmall kettle, and 
leave placed. 

14. Take recent from compared critically, 
and leave reserved. 

15. Take within from palmiped, and leave 
nourished, 

16. Take an abode from uprightness, and 
leave a small vessel usually rigged as a 
sloop. ' 

Each of the words removed has the same 
number of letters. When these are placed 
in the order here given the initial letters 
will spell the name of a statesman. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


DOUBLE RHOMBOID, 
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The upper word reads both ways alike, 
and belongs to both rhomboids. 

Tke three middle letters of the next line 
read both ways alike, and belong to both 
rhomboids. The lower cross belongs to 
both. 

1. Upper line across, a dwarf; 2, from 
right to left, commencing with the first of 
the three crosses, a woman’s name; 3, com- 
mencing with the lowest cross,a graving 
tool; 4, Mahometanism; 5, several pretty 
young girls. 

2. From left to right, commencing with 
the left-hand cross of the second line, a 
woman’s name; 3, signs of depression, as 
they are called; 4, the opposite of this; 5 
manner of speaking or writing. 

Down: 1. From right to left, the 
cross, aconsonant; 2.a verb; 3, a knob; 4,a 
Scripture name; 5, a damp place; 6, a large 
river in the East; 7, to seize; 8, myself; 9,a 
consonant. 

Down: From left to right; 1, acousonant; 
2,a verb; 3, a knob; 4, an island; 5, io beat 
barsbly; 6, clean; 7, a place for unclean 
animals; 8, a prefix; 9, a vowel. 


, 


end 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In pocket and locket, 
In haven and raven, 
In sorrow and borrow. 
Ia dinner and sinner, 
In sparrow and barrow, 
In castor dnd pastor, 
io humming and cominyg, 
Ia anyand many, 
In dusty and gusty. 
The word is a good time coming. 
A FLIGHT OF STAIRS. 


1, Aa animal: 2 (down), a body of water: 
3, a deed; 4 (down), an interjection of re- 
bake; 5, an effort; 6 (down), a beverage; 7, 





every; 8, yes; 9,a man’s name; 10, to re- 
quest. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 1 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

M ode L 

A die U 

R eli T 

fT rut H 

I rat E 

N ewe R 

BURIED BIRDs. 

1, Oil-bird; 2, lyre; 3, cat; 4, honey; 5, 
cow; 6, brusb; 7, bell; 8, butcher: 9, spake: 
10, frigate; 11, cedar: 12, born; 13, sun; 14, 
king; 15, weaver; 


16, tailor. 





Selections. 


A FAMILY SLEIGH-RIDING 
. PARTY. 


ALL four, Robin, and Rosebud, and Rachel, 
and Joe, 
When they heard it suggested, were ready 


to go, 
With their chirrup and chatter, their glee 
and galore, 
This rollicking, frolicking, jolly wee four, 
On a family sleigh-riding party. 


The muffs and the tippets, the shawls and 
the wraps, 
The mittens and leggings, the ear pads and 


caps 

Were gathered tozether, ina manner not 
slow, 

To protect Syome the wind and the new fal- 
len sno 


This family sleigh riding party, 


~ =e are the horses ”’’ one little one 
said, 

= penne appeared, with sled after 
sle 


Fastened each to another, in tandem array, 
That without much ado, were soon under 


way, 
Oo a family sleigh-riding party. 


Both driver and team, was Grandpa that 
ay, 
As young as the youngest, the gayest as 
gay, 
Like St. ha at the souad of Robia’s pert 
whistle, 
** Away they all flew, 
thistle,” oe 
This family sleigh-riding party. 


like the down of a 


- o6 who will look after our dear baby 


Three voices excitedly wanted to kuow ; 

But a “footman’”’ was ready, who came 
without call, 

Little mother was there to guard one and 


a 
Of this family sleigh-riding party. 
weet mention that Rachel rolled into the 


Or that Rob lost his hold while chirping to 
oe ? 
For laughter and prattle kept good time 
aud well : 
With the creak of the snow and the jingling 
ell, 
At this family sleigh-riding party. 


Jack Frost took delight in tickling their 
toes, 

Aud gave a bright glow to the end of each 
nose, 

Bright suv aad crisp air promised cheer 
aud good health, 

And of childish delight mines of uameas- 
ured wealth, 

To this family sleigh-riding party. 


Ligtt hearts, rosy cheeks, ruby lips, and 
bright eyes, . 
Returned from the ride, lookiug happy and 


wise ; 

Glib tongues told the story in different 
strain, 

Butio harmony chorused, ‘‘ Let’s all go 
again 


On a family sleigh-riding party.” 
—Good Housekeeping. 
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Makes home cleaner, brighter 
and better. Cleaner—because 
it takes away what soap and 
other things leave. Brighter 
—because it does away with 
labor and hard work. Better 
—because it saves wear and 
tear on everything it touches, 
and nothing can be hurt by it. 
Pearline “receives” eve 

It gets blessing from mill. 
ions of old friends—pleasant 
calls from a host of new ones. 
The best families welcome it. 
It goes everywhere. But it’s 
‘a stayer.” When it once 
makes a call upon you, it stays 





forever—and you're glad to 
have it. 

Puttioee and ill you this 

ous grocers wi tell you *‘ this 

Beware 2 as good as’ * the same as 

Pearline.” IT's FALSE— 

Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends 


you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
thing—send #tback, 245 JAMES PYLE.N.Y, 


ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
general prostration will receive valuable informa- 
tion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 39th Street, New York. 












GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 





are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, etrengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the pa- 
per sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name ana 


address to which he would like the paper sent, 
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Farm and Garden. 
(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 


make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


SEASONABLE RURAL NOTES. 


* BY D. D. T. MOORE. 








BETTER TIMES FOR FARMERS.—It is our 
sincere conviction and prediction that the 
year 1891 will prove a better one for the 
farmers of America than they have expe- 
tienced during the past decade. This be- 
lief is founded upon various favorable 
signs and indications, as well as certain 
substantial realjties, seme of which are 
specially noteworthy at a season when it is 
in order to review past progress and make 
provision for future operations in the field 
of practical agriculture. 

The past year has not generally been con- 
sidered a prosperous one for the soil tillers 
of this country; and yet we think that the 
in‘elligent and discrimioating rural read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT, who note passing 
events, will discover a silver lining to what 
appeared to be a cloud of adversity. While 
no leading staple failed entirely, several 
yielded far less than the average of former 
years, and in some localities farmers 
realized no profit whatever from their 
labors and investments. In most sec 
tions, however, the stap'e crops were fair if 
not abundant, and the recent demand 
for whatever was produced, with the pros- 
pect of an increasing demand therefor, 
has very naturally caused a hopeful, san- 
guine feeling to prevail among ruralists in 
regard to the immediate future, and a belief 
that the favorable re-action would prove 
permanent. The material advance in the 
prices of farm produce and provisions of 
most kinds withiu the past few months is 
certainly very encouraging for soil culti- 
vators. According to the statistical returns 
of the Department of Agriculture for De- 
cember, the average prices of agricultural 
products have increased from 20 to 90 per 
cent. over those of the year preceding 
This remarkable advance, will more than 
counterbalance any shortness of crops, as 
the farmers are likely to realize far more 
for the products grown in 1890 than they did 
for those raised in 1889, tho the latter was 
noted for its prolificacy. And the proba- 
bility is that these better prices will be 
maiotained at least, if not increased, durivg 
the decade upon which we have just entered. 

The outlook for the opening year is there- 
fore most encouraging for farmers, horti- 
culturists, dairymen and stock raisers. 
There are various cogent reasons for be- 
lieving that the long continued depression 
of agriculture in this emphatically Rural 
Republic is about ended, and that it will 
be succeeded by years of unusual prosperity 
for those intelligently and industriously 
engaged in any branch of terraculture. 
Assuming that this view of the matter is 
correct—that the agricultural interest is 
entering upon a period of marked prosper 
ity, likely to prove permanent—it behooves 
every American soil tiller to be governed 
accordingly, and promptly prepare to take 
every advantage of the promising situation. 
Every one should take time by the forelock, 
and, after carefully reviewing his past 
operations, make plans in the light of recent 
experience, and present indications for the 
future. 

REVIEW THE PAstT.—At this season it is 
the imperative duty of the husbandman to 
carefully review the past year’s labors and 
transactions—in fact, as we said in this 
journal a year ago, to make a thorough ia- 
vestigation of his farming affairs, and ascer- 
tain their true condition. This will enable 
him to arrive at a definite conclusion as to 
whether he is making progress in the right 
direction or retrograding. A critical exam- 
ination will not only advise the one making 
it of the results attained the past season, 
but give him such an ipsightintothe causes 
of failures and successes as will prove a val- 
unable guide in planning for future opera- 
tions. The farmer who knows whether and 
how much he gained or lost, and can tell 
why and wherefore mistakes occurred, pos- 
sesses a great advantage over one who runs 
his farm and accounts by guess work, and is 
consequently uncertain as to the real state 
of his affairs. Every farm owner or manager 
should have definite knowledge as to what 
has been done on his premises, and the con- 
dition and capacity of its various parts and 
appurtenances, in order that he may intelli- 
gently and safely arrange a program for 
future operations. Hence, itis of the first 
importance that all farm managers who 
would well and wisely enter upon the active 
labors of the coming season, should become 
fully advised as to their situation before 





(and as a means of) maturing their plans 
and providing for their execution. 

REFER TO THE RECORD.—The best way to 
obtain definite information in regard to 
one’s situation and circumstances—such as 
is necessary to form prudent plans for fu- 
ture operations —is to have a carefully kept 
record of the principal events and transac- 
tions of the farm for reference. The man 
who has such a record can readily ascer- 
tain as to his past operations, and, judging 
fron successes and failures, will be enabled 
to intelligently plan in regard to what shall 
be done upon bis premises during the cow- 
ing season. The farmer who does not have 
access to such a record will be at a loss to 
know how to proceed safely, and is quite as 
likely to ‘‘ miss it ” as “ hitit”’ in making his 
calculations. Therefore, we advise all who 
would achieve success in farming to keep 
both a farm record of daily doings and also 
of all movetary transactions. It is not too 
late to do this for 1891, if you have a mem- 
ory of what has occurred since the first of 
the month; and in case you cannot remem- 
ber exactly an approximate estimate may 
answer the purpose. 

In opening farm account books for the 
year it will be necessary, in order to secure 
accuracy, to make a careful inventory of 
the property on hand—including live stock, 
implements and machinery, produce, etc. — 
appraising each animal or article at a fair 
valuation, and placing the same on record. 
Also, as we have before advised in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, @ map of the farm, with each 
field numbered or otherwise designated 
(noting size, quality of soil, previous crops, 
etc., where necessary), will be of great as- 
sistance in keeping track of one’s doings 
and belongings, and asa guide in arranging 
for rotation or any change in system or 
management that may be considered advis- 
able. 

FORECASTING FOR THE FUTURE.—The 
farmer who keeps a record of his doings, 
and accounts of his incomes and outgoes, 
will be fully advised as to his actual posi- 
tion, the condition of his premises, and the 
facilities at his command, and hence can, at 
this early period in the year, readily mature 
plans for the active season, including crops 
to be raised, chaages desired, and the im- 
provements thought advisable. This fore- 
casting and providing for operations to be 
performed in garden, field and orchard 
during spring, summer and autumn re- 
quires careful study and consideration, and 
the brain work devoted thereto often proves 
of more value than the muscular labor 
expended in their execution. Still the 
thinking, progressive farmer, knowing his 
condition and facilities, usually has little 
difficulty in arranging a satisfactory pro- 
gram of the season’s operations. Wisely 
taking time by the forelock, he prepares 
during the leisure of winter for the season 
of activity and arduous labor, and conse- 
quently avoids the waste of time and means 
thatso frequently results from procrastina- 
tion. Guided by the lamp of experience, 
and mindful of its often costly light, he ex- 
ercises caution and plans prudently, thus 
avuiding the mistakes and failures to which 
many of the hap-hazard and go-as-you- 
please members of the rural persuasion are 
constantjy subjected. 

LIVE Stock NoTEs.—In many sections of 
the country the flocks and herds now de- 
maud extra rations and protection. Mid- 
winter is a critical season with all kinds of 
farm animals, and they can hardly be given 
too much care and attention. The wise and 
merciful farmer will see that all the animals 
upon his premises are comfortubly quar- 
tered and kept in a thrifty condition. If 
allowed to lose flesh, they will be likely to 
fall off rapidly, and will require more feed 
aud better care to keep them up than if well- 
housed ani fed continuously. See that the 
sheds and stables are kept clean and warm. 
Be systematic in feeding and watering, so 
that the animals may feed, ruminate and 
rest without having to wait and worry for 
susteuance. Water ought not to freeze in 
horse or cow stables on the coldest nights, 
yet the ventilation should be sufficient to 
keep the air sweet and wholesome. 

Horses not only need to be well-fed, 
groomed, and blanketed when exposed, but 
should receive regular and sufficient exer- 
cise during the inclement days of winter. 
Stallions, brood mares and unbroken colts 
are especially liable to suffer for lack of ex- 
ercise. If used on slippery roads keep your 
horses well shod, with sharp but not long 
calks; and be sure to give them good bed- 
ding at night. 

Milch Cows must, of course, be well fed 
to keep up the flow of milk. Do uot com- 
pel them to tramp over icy or rough paths 
to water, but have convenient watering 
places. Remember that water warmed to 
a temperature of fifty degrees or higher is 
far preferable to cold water for cows. There 





is no doubt about the economy of taking 
the extreme chill from drioking water for 
stock. If the cows are given roots, steamed 
food or ensilage, they will need less water. 

Sheep should have dry sheds at this sea- 
son, and neither wet nor dirty straw for 
bedding. While they will live on hay and 
fodder, adding a quart of mixed corn and 
oats per day will cause them to thrive. If 
much straw is thrown into their sheds, 
provide a few movable platforms, like old 
barn-doors, for them to stand upon. Ewes 
in lamb should receive extra care this 
month. 

Swine are not the dirty animals many 
suppose. They need clean, warm quarters, 
and dry, well-littered nests. Give them 
plenty of straw or swamp hay litter— 
enough to cover them out of sight during 
cold snaps. It will save a good deal of 
corn meal or other provender. Warmth 
saves food in fattening pigs and other ani- 
mals, as all intelligent stock-feeders know. 

Poultry should have a good, dry dust- 
ing place, and it is better if on a level with 
the pou!try-house floor than in an elevated 
box. For egg production hens require 
warm quarters, to be well fed, and have a 
chance to exercise. ‘* Noexercise, no eggs.” 
Feed a variety; keep oyster shells broken 
fine, and plenty of gravel,within reach of the 
fowls. People who are after eggs—which 
bring ‘‘cash money”’ nowadays—are ad- 
vised that overfeeding, or keeping on corn 
and other fattening food, is quite as often a 
cause for hens failing to lay as lack of food. 
Note that, please. 

Right here we would remind all readers 
interested in stock raising that now is the 
season to provide for the improvement of 
their flocks and herds. ‘‘ Breed from the 
best’’ is the true gospel, and it should be 
heeded by careless, negligent keepers of 
scrub stock everywhere. While arranging 
to secure good seeds, plants, etc., for the 
coming spring, it will be wise to also pro- 
vide for the purchase or service of superior 
sires to improve your breeds of live stock. 

THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN are 
now pretty dormant, and little can be done 
in either. When the weather permits—say 
during the usual “‘ January thaw ’’—make 
surface drains wherever needed tocarry off 
water after thaws and rains. Keep mice 
away from young trees by treading the 
snow around them firmly, repeating the 
process after each fall of snow. If there is 
no snow, a mound of earth heaped around 
the trees will protect them from mice and 
also steady them against heavy winds. 
Rabbits may be kept from doing in- 
jury by smearing young trees with blood 
or liver, or other bloedy meat. An 
Illinois fruit-grower effectually excludes 
both mice and rabbits from his trees by 
making a wash of half a gallon of soft soap 
and half a pound of sulphur to a pail of 
water, and applying with a cloth by hand. 
Young trees may be pruned during mild 
spells. If grafting is to be done, cut scions 
and pack away in saw-dust. Those propos- 
ing to plant in the spring should makea 
proper selection of varities. Avoid select- 
ing too many varieties for market. Consult 
neighbors who market fruit as to what va 
rieties are most salable, and it will aid you 
in making a good selection. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN calls for little 
attention this month, caring for stored 
crops being the chief demand. Vegetables 
in pits and trenches should have sufficient 
covering for protection from frost. Pars- 
nips and salsify left in the ground may be 
dug during a thaw. Make provision for 
manures and fertilizers needed, and also for 
tools and implements. Send for the cata- 
logs of reliable seedsmen, nurserymen, etc., 
and order what you want early, selecting 
well-tested varieties. It may do to give 
‘novelties’ a trial, but not to depend upon 
them forthe maincrop. It is in order for 
farmers located near a city or populous vil- 
lage to consider whether market gardening 
may not be made profitable. In many 
places there is money in the business, but, 
it requires experience, industry and good 
mabpagement. 
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BY DR. GEORGE G. GROFF. 





DRIVING through the country, on every 
hand, it is observed that the fields are too 
closely pastured in the autumn. When the 
grass is all eaten off close to the ground, 
the roots are exposed, without any protec- 
tion, to alternations of freezing and thaw- 
ing; and the result is, that the next summer 
the pasture in such a field is hardly half 
whatit should be. It pays well to leave 
plenty of grass to die down on the pastures 
each winter. 


Nearly or quite as bad as the bare fields 





is the turning of the stock into these bare 
fields, there to stand and shiver during 
the cold, wiutry days of late autumn. It 
seems to be the custom with many farmers 
to turn the stock out, so long as the snow 
does not cover the ground. All stock in 
cold weather is benefited by the shelter of a 
warm stable. 

Everywhere, nearly, grain crops are ob- 
served in orchards. There is no doubt 
concerning the value of cultivation to a 
young orchard, but grain crops should 
never be grown in them. This seems a 
lesson which the average farmer will not 
learn. 

For the past twenty years fruit trees 
have so frequently failed to produce crops 
under unskillful treatment, that good apple 
orchards are becomiog very rare in Penn- 
sylvania. What is now called “the or- 
chard” is too often a number of scattered 
old trees in a field devoted to the ‘general 
rotationofthefarm. Ifthereare any young 
trees, they have been set in the vacant places 
in the old orchard, and then permitted to 
take their chances with grain crops, grass, 
cattle and borers. The rule is, they show 
by their scars the struggles they endure. 
Every farm worthy the name should have a 
‘“*home fruit garden,” in which should be 
cultivated not only apples, pears and 
peaches, but also some apricots, cherries, 
quinces, plums, grapes, currants, gooseber- 
ries, raspberries and blackberries. These 
are all named because they can be grown 
on every farm in the State which is not an 
actual swamp. 

The interest in peach culture continues 
unabated, and thousands of trees will be 
set out in the spring in the central part of 
the State. 

Many farms have larger or smaller areas 
which should be drained. These plots are 
now practically valueless; they break up 
tields into irregular shapes, when if drained 
they would become the richest portions of 
the farms. 

One would suppose that in a State where 
it is held to be a maxim, that “‘the manure 
pile is the farmer’s bank,’’ no waste of the 
maoure would be permitted, but on a large 
portion of tre farms, little effort is made to 
protect the manure pile from the leaching 
action of rain-water. The liquid fertility 
may often be seen running down the public 
road, or into neighboring streams. 

Many farms would be greatly benefited 
and beautified by the planting of shade trees 
along the public highways leading through 
thesame. The selling price of many farms 
could certainly be increased by this means, 
as also by the planting of trees and shrub- 
bery about the house. 

In this, as in other States, there seems to 
be a great lack of artistic skill in the ar- 
rangement of the house, barn,out- buildings, 
trees, etc. A house beautifully located has 
just been seen, with the barn so placed as 
to cut off a most glorious mountain view. 
Could not the agricultural papers do some- 
thing in this direction, possibly by publish- 
ing plans of properly located buildings. 

Every farm should have a wood lot. 
These appendages are valuable for fencing 
timber, for fuel, and will furnish lumber 
for many purposos, saving many dollars 
from the annual lumber bill. The wood 
lot should also furnish a place for family 
picnics during the summer season. If we 
could not purchase a wood lot we would be 
tempted to form one on some nook or stony 
bank of the farm. The natural wood lots 
should receive some attention in the way 
of clearing up the underbrush and sowing 
grass seed in places. This will readily take 
root and form a sod, if the ground is 
loosened alittle with a spike-harrow. Some 
farm2rs are clearing off their wood lands 
for farming purposes. This is a mistake. 
Not more land, but better tillage is needed 
in this State 

The fences make many farms most 
desolate looking. They are broken down, 
grown Up with rubbish several rods wide: 
and where the wire fence is used too often 
the posts are planted entirely undressed, 
and the wire nailed on in a slovenly man- 
ner. Neat fences add to the value of the 
farm. 

Feed is selling at advanced prices, and 
yet there is much corn fodder seen in the 
fields, subject to the destroying action of 
the atmosphere. More and more, people 
are learning the value of this material for 
feed, which is little short of that of hay. 

Many farmers are doing the spring plow- 
ing now. The ameliorating action of frost 
is considerable, and wherever the soil does 
not become compacted during the winter 
months fall plowing is beneficial. It also 
lessens the hurry ef spring work, and en- 
ables the farmer to get such crops as oats 
and potatoes planted at the earliest possible 
moment—a matter of importance. It is a 
good plan to plow the garden ip the fal] 
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also, and thus be able to secure vegetables 
a week earlier than when not attended to 
until spring. 

A Western writer who recently passed 
through Pennsylvania has called attention 
to what he calls our ‘‘patch-work farming.” 
It is true that in this State are to be found 
many small and irregular patches of corn, 
potatoes, wheat, etc. It is to be remem- 
bered that many of these farms are small, 
and the effort made is to supply the family 
only and not to produce a crop for market, 
These farmers are doing what experience 
has taught them to be best; i. ¢., to raise 
all possible that their families require. 
And yet there is little need of so many ir- 
regular lots of ground. With care mapy of 
them might be removed. Marshes might 
be drained, streams can be straightened, 
roads could be relocated so as to divide 
farms differently; neighbors could with ad- 
vantage straighten their lines by exchang- 
ing land with each other, or by absolute 
sale, as where a railroad has cut off a por- 
tionofafarm. But best of all would bethe 
division of the farm into wood land, pas- 
ture, aud farm land. The smooth, level 
fields should be tilled; the rougher land de- 
voted to pasture, which may be maintained 
by careful use of fertilizers as a top dress- 
ing. The tillable land should be divided 
into long, narrow fields, which facilitate 
rapid work inv cultivation. 

The last Legislature of this State author- 
ized the Governor to appoint commissions 
to frame laws in reference to public roads 
and to the equalization of taxes. The farm- 
ers in Pennsylvania, as in the rest of the 
Union, feel that they have been unjustly 
discriminated against in the matter of tax- 
ation; and some radical measures are looked 
for when the Legislature meets. 

Lafayette Collége, one of the foremost 
colleges in the State, has just announced 
free tuition to one student from each coun- 
ty in the State in the subject of road-build- 
ing. This nstruction will be given by the 
professors in the engineering department 
of the college. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 
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LIMES APLENTY. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 





THE lime (Citrus limetta) differs from 
the lemon in the smaller size of its fruit, 
altbo it is closely related to it in other re- 
spects. The trees are nearly of the same 
size and appearance, while the flowers are 
of the same shape and size, only those of 
the lime are white and those of the lemon 
tinged with red. As the lemon 1s less hardy 
that the orange, and restricted to a smaller 
area, so is the lime less hardy than the 
lemon and limited to a still smaller areain 
Florida. Its culture, however, has been so 
overshadowed by that of the orange that 
little attention has been paid to it, and it 
has not yet assumed much importance in 
the South asa commercial fruit. The time 
cannot be far distant when this fruit, like 
the lemon, must take a higher rank io 
Florida fruit culture, for it is a fruit that is 
in universal demand in cities. Its manu- 
factured products alone wili make a ready 
sale for it. Most of the citric acid of com- 
merce comes from the lime, and it is valu- 
able in the green state for pickling and 
preserving. 

Owing to the “orange craze’ the lime trees 
are thus neglected, altho the West India 
or Florida limes grow in great quantities. 
A small part of the annual crops are soldin 
the Southern markets, but the biggest per- 
centage of the fruits rot on the ground. 
Altho restricted to a smaller area the lime 
trees will succeed on ground where the 
orange trees would die. In the extreme 
southern part of the peninsula they grow 
naturally, and do not need fertilized soil 
for many years. They thrive on the poorest 
sort of soil, altho their size and quality are 
improved by culture and superior surround- 
ings. The best variety of limes grown in 
the State is the Tahiti, which is now being 
propagated to some extent. The fruit of 
this tree is almost as large as lemons, thin 
skin, plenty of juice, and of a strong acid 
nature. The trees are thornless, large, 
spreading, and prolific bearers. 

The lime trees can be propagated from 
seeds or grafts, and they come into bearing 
a year or two sooner than the lemons. They 
succeed on pine or hammock land, and 
should be treated similarly to the other 
members of the citrus family. They need 
protection from cold, and should not be 
grown in| 2e middle or northern part of the 
State, where frost is liable to kill them. 

In our Northern markets limes are just 
beginning to be appreciated, and lime juice 
is in steady demand during the hot season. 
Limes sell fairly wellin the markets, and 
great quantities are imported every year. 





Bottled lime juice is imported from the 
Mediterranean countries, and sold here for 
fancy prices. 

Pickled limes are extensively used as good 
anti-bilious tonics and appetizers, both in 
the Southern and Northern States. The 
limes are prepared for market in this way, 
by simple and inexpevsive methods: They 
are put in a water-tight barrel, and sea- 
water poured over them. The water is 
chavged every twenty-four hours for three 
consecutive days. The limes have then ab- 
sorbed enough of the brine to keep them, 
and they are ready for shipment. They are 
shipped in barrels or casks, and a few are 
bottled the same as olives. 

The cost of planting a grove of lime trees 
is thus much less than that of an orange. 
As arule, the land adapted to the growth 
of the trees can be purchased for much less 
per acre. The cost of the budded trees is 
about the same, or a little less. On ordina- 
ry land no fertilizer is needed, while the 
trees will begin to bear very shortly after 
planting. Fruit is produced in three years 
from the planting of the seed, while budded 
stock will produce fruit in a year or two 
after transplanting. Less care and utten- 
tion are demanded for the fruit, both in 
cultivating them—for the trees are entirely 
exempt from the diseases to which the other 
members of the citrus family are liable— 
and in picking, packing and shipping them 
to market. In consideration of these facts 
it seems strange that the limes are not cul- 
tivated more extensively than they are. 

NEw YORK CITY. 
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EXERCISE FOR IDLE TEAMS. 


On a farm it will often happen that at 
some seasons there will not be constant 
work for all the horses usually employed. 
For various reasons it isthe habit of such 
farmers to devote all the work on one or two 
teams, and let the others stand idle in the 
stable or take a run at grass in the pasture. 
But itis better, even for these idle horses, 
to do work enough to keep their muscles 
firm, and prevent the galling of shoulders 
which comes from allowing too long a sea- 
son of idleness. These idle horses are apt 
to be poorly fed, from a notion that grain is 
no longer needed. When constant work is 


not required not so much grain should be 
fed, but a couple of quarts of oats at morn- 
ing and night will keep the horse in good 
condition, and he should be made to earn 
it. Mares with foal should especially have 
exercise, not to be overworked in any way, 
but enough to impress upon the foetus that 
the dam is bearing an adaptability to do 
what is expected from it when it develops 
jnto a horse —American Cultivator. 
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THE Buffalo grass, (Buchloe dactylotdes), 
isapparently disappearing in Dakota with 
a good deal of rapidity. This grass is low 
and small, but it tormsaclose and dense 
mass of leaves and stems, covering the 
ground with a felt-like growth which is 
exceedingly nutritious. In fact, its nu- 
tritiousness and palatability are the cause 
of its disappearance, Cattle feed upon it 
with such relish that in a short time it is 
killed out. An observation made upon the 
State university grounds suggests that in 
all probability this grass is not so difficult 
to cultivate as has been s ~ Ona 
plat of bare ground which had been repeat- 
edly spaded up, afew yeais agoaroot of 
Buffalo grass was planted. It has now 
spread so that it covers an area five or six 
feet in diameter, and is still spreading with 
great rapidity. Altho surrounded by loose 
soil it sends out its runners, and, taking 
firm hold of the soil with its roots, forms a 
dense, firm sod.— Ameriean Agriculturist. 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ¢ 


Van Hourews Cocoa 


“Largest Sale in the World”: 


5 Ask your Grocer for it,takenoother. [62 § ‘ 











EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, 
Fish, etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
J. von Liebig, as shown above, in'‘blue ° 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 











For Boils, Pimples 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 
take 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
it will 
relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


“OVER 
100° TREES! 
VARIETIES of 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 


Send stamp for full Descriptive Catalogues, Illus- 


trated ‘ddress W.S. LITTLE 















ROCHESTER,N.Y. 





Commercial Nurseries. 


VIRCINI 





FARMS 
FREE CATALOCUE 
R.B.CHAFFIN & CO. RICHMONDVA 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
From New York every SATURDAY, and alternate 
WEDNESDAY. 

From Boston every SATURDAY. 

Cabin passage $60 and upward, according toaccom- 
modation. Intermediate, $55. ‘Steerage passengers 
booked to and from all parts of Europe at very low 

rates. 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO, Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, New York. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Travel'ng Expenses Included. 


A Special Pa ty wil, leave Ne New York Tues- 
day, January 27, 1891, 


Crand Suan of 40 Days 


THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


MEXICO. 


The trip to be made ina S 
nificent Vestibuled Pu fiman Palace Cors, 
inctustve of Pualiman Palace Dining-Car, 
All the leading cities and places of historic and pic- 
turesque in erest will be visited, including Guada- 
lajinra and theCi ry A of Mexico (where eight days 
will be passed). ve da, ®’ Trip from Mexico 
through -he wa les. e outward journey will 
be via Cincinnati, ew th, Galveston, San An- 
tonio: ard the homeward one via El Paso, Las V eygas 
Hot Springs. and Kansas City. 

Entire Cost of Trip 846 D820. . 

California Seen relone, Jan. 13 and at Feb. } 
and 12; March 5 and 10. 

{send for descriptive circulars (Series 1), desig- 
nating whether book relating to Mexico or Califor- 


RATHOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadnay, X.Y. 


“The Falls of Niagara”’ 
Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp TayLor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
HoweEe.ts, C. D. Warner, 
Pror. GILBERT, Jane M. Wetcu 
and others. Sent by mail on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty Cents, by 
Oo. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘‘The Niagara Falls Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














octal Train of Mag- 

















HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 


is reached in sixty hours from a! York by the ele- 


o 
den renders FROST UNKNOWN, and the porous 
coral formation PREVENTS MALARIA. The Que- 
bec S. 8S. Co. also dispatch hichest class passenger 
steamers every fourteen — 8 for Santa Cruz and the 
principal West India Islands, affording a charming 
tropical trip at a cost of about four dollars per day. 
For i ww en ne appl a 
ec’y, c, Canada. 
i vos. COOK ‘* dons? mat Broadway. New York. 
Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO.. Agents 
39 Broadway, New York. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 


Union Square Hotel 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE Props, 














STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving — ean- 
tiness, Durability and Ch lled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Content Mass. 








THOMPSON’S EYE WATER is a care- 
fully prepared Physician’s prescription. If the di- 
a? are followed it will never fail. 

o. Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy, BM. Y. 
Established 17%, 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCB 


One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50/ Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00/ Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders. Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made kaown 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Rroadway, New York City, 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited nuinber of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence atthe White House while vainting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The rirst neading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’’ The oook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 
“The Yirst Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that victure; an account ot the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “ THR 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 7c. W: 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—" THE PICTURF AND THE MEN”—ts 
setailed at 50@c, We will furnish it post-paid 


33c. Early orders arerequested. Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, . 
251 Broadway, New York City, . 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 














The 
Remington 


has set the copy for writing 
machines for 15 years. 
It is to-day the 


Standard 


and expects in the future, 
as it has in the past, 

to lead all others 

in adding improvements 
to what will always be 

the true model of a 


Typewriter. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York. 


“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $i0! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harness. 
$65.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 
Farmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 
,000 other Articles at Half Price. 
mesase BCALE CO.. aoreege. hon 
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English Break 


% pop. sent by mail 
Be 








Bo aan and 3% Vesey St.. Now pat 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS ASPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE. | COR. WEST I6TH ST. 
W YORK CITY. 


Meee 


hese 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


JANUARY 


Cash on hand, in Bank and Cash items, 


Rents and accrued Interest, 

Real Estate Unincumbered, ° 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st li a“ 
Loans on Collateral Security, 


Bank Stock, Hartford, Market a? 


es New York, - 
Boston, oe 
oe Albany & Montreal, 


Railroad Stocks, 
State, City, and Butivead Bends, 
United States Bonds, 


Total Assets, P e 


Capital Stock, ° 
Reserve for Re- incaranes, 
Reserve for all unsettled Claims, 


NETSURPLUS, . . . . 


Gross Assets—increase, 

Net surplus—increase, . 
Re-insurance Reserve—increase, 
Market Price of Stock, 


P.C. ROYCE, Secretary. 





GEO, M, COIT, Manager, 


Western Department; Chicago, JI. 


1794 OCDEST IMETEANGE SOMPANY Tm 18g 


EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


ASSETS. 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Tr qususlesien, 


LIABILITIES. 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 
{THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary. 
(CHAS. E. CHASE, 


Metropolitun District, Cor. Cedar aad William Streets, New York, 


(G. F. BISSELL, General Agent. 
jP. P. HEYWOOD, Ass’t General Agent. 


Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal, {2"tP™™ « conan, 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Domin- 
ion of Canada. 


ist, 1891. 


$373,240 64 

521,992 76 

22.422 06 

614,675 60 

‘ 1,342,618 O07 
‘ ' 30,000 00 
‘ 335,362 00 
342,061 00 

87,771 50 

83,180 00 

651,057 50 

2,120,610 00 

51,625 00 


$6,576,616 13 











$4,9 250,000 00 
2,418,435 81 
295,849 46 

$2,612,330 86 


£34,161 64 
156,252 11 
221,115 20 

340 00 





GEO. S. A. YOUNG, As»s’t Manager. 


Managers. 





ESTERBROOK Pts <a 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
gw ou UT re ae itonsale. Ask for it. 
. Ss. RGER, Prop. 
233 North af ated x Philadelphia, Pa. 


CRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST. 

“Bv «a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations oot digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful opeitcation a the fine proper- 
ties of weil-select Cc ps has provided 
our breakfast tab'es with a a delicately A flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually builf up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease Hundreds 
of suotie maladies are floating around us ready toat- 
tack wherever there isa weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simp! 
in half-poun 
JAM 





with boiling water or wit. Sold only 
tins, by Grocers, labelled t 
& Co., Homeopathic Chem- 
ists. Londoy, England. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
A.H. Andrews & Oo. 


1% Wabasb Ave., 
Onteagr 









Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 

Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 

STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 

383 Washington 


aj Walden fans, New York. 


170 State 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
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25 Conts a Bottle by all Druggists 


FA RGO’S $2.50 
LADIES’ BOOTS 


Cannot be equalled for 
durability. fit and style 
at the price. Ask your 


taining the shoe A 
Pocket Mirror will be 
sent to each inquirer. 
C/H- FARGO & CO. 
Chicago, III, 








Latest lm- 
rts made with i Sroved A eee ya 
edition of Dwellings. 3 oH RENE- 


wat Fae done fj Lay.) Ve con - 


.B.&E.LSHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


reine i and Water Meootn 
provements in Sanitary Arra ments. 
ons and 
to General 
HAN, 
P.8. 


& 
| 
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27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John t St., od York. and 
1% Lake St., Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, "“Gesten 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron bs, Yard 
- Sarees Street Washers, 
etc. 





H. H. BABCOCK Co. 
FINE CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


~~ 4 Vigortes. Cabeteiqts, Rockaways, Sur- 
reys, agons, Road Wagons, Buckboards 
Taaweie Yi Carts, etc. 
Address, for Illustrated Catalogue, 
FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 
216 Factory St., Watertown, N. Y. 
N. Y. City Salesrooms, 408-412 Broome Sr. 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who gre usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
ofter such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Onion Square «wes». Cor, 14th St, N. Y 





wu. L. Down’s HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Brain-Workers & Sedentary People: 
Gentlemen, Ladies, 
or Invalid. 


Youths; Athlete 
A complete gymnasium. 
Takes up but 6 in square floor-roor 
new, scientific, durable, comprehensive, 
cheap. Indersed by 30,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors & others 
now using it. Send for illustrated cir 
cular, 40 ey ge 1ocharge. Prot, 
ca Scientific, Physical & \ o- 
cal Galure.$ East 14th St,. New Yoru 
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me PSON'’S EYE WATER Is a carefully 
repared Physician’s prescription. If the directloas 
are Followed it will never fall. 
Jno. L. Thom sapoon. Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Established Ii 





Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted Por- 
celain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising some of 
the best expressions of art in these directions. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 
Above Fi fth Ave.. \ Near 
32d St. | New York. ‘ 33d St. 
Brooklyn House Fulton and Clark Sts. 


Chas. D: Fredricks, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
No. 77O BROADWAY 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S,) 
NEW YORK. 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Caurches, Schools, etc. ‘alee Chimes 
and Fsais. For more than halt —! 
noted for superiority over al) 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore., 
without change, carrying Through Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 














Werks Fea: Founded ta 1 1839 


1867; pi ‘Austria, it in i 1873" 
and Centennial Exhibition 








For boy or man, 
as an r. 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
25 Murray St.,N. Y. City- 


Book, 15 cents. 








gers, Dodd's srg agen oe Boston 





line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist Sleep- 
| ing Cars, are features of the equipmert 

afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
Rg x fuli information, or address 

W. A. THRALL, 


Gen’]Pass'r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago& North-WesternR’y 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














TED LEDEFENDERE Panes. 61 TO 63 GOLD OSRENS WRAB SULSON OFREEB. 








